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WARSHIP UNDER SAIL 


Incredible as it may seem, this sailing vessel is a warship engaged on one of the most important, uncomfortable and dangerous 
types of sea warfare. A Greck caique, it is on minesweeping patrol duty in the Mediterranean, 
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FOREWORD 


THE years 1939-40-41—with the winter months of 1941-42 more than at any time proving the 
grave error of our foolish pre-war optimism of the U-boat’s measure—on at least one terrible 
occasion had brought us within sight of defeat. The opening months of 1943 which in certain 
ways could be compared with the corresponding period of 1917, showed that this grave threat 
was even more grim than was supposed. Attack by: U-boats was severe, and becoming still more 
intense. There could be no hope of victory unless the Navy could meet, beat off and finally subdue 
sea attack by the enemy. ; 

Sea power is defined as the influence which a nation must exert to secure its interest on the 
High Seas ; British Naval strategy during the whole period from September 1939 to the middle 
of 1943 was conceived, planned and put into effect for the sole purpose of breaking down the so- 
called impregnable ramparts of “Festung Europa.’’ The epic night of June 6th, 1944, was to 
prove to what vast extent the Royal Navy was responsible for the smooth working of this invasion 
of Northern France and ultimately of Germany. 

British strength at sea, both in warships and in merchant shipping, must always constitute the 
very foundation of the power of Britain at war, not only to meet the U-boat attack but, at the 
proper time, to take the offensive and to decide the war by beating off, subduing the enemy fleets 
of underwater and surface craft in European waters, in the Mediterranean, the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and then by attacking Germany and Japan on their own territory. 


In this volume of the History of the Royal Navy are shown the vital elements of British sea 


power, without which total victory could not be ours. 
E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
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A DESPERATE period was past ; the coming months 
were to provide breathless instances of the mighty 
task falling to the Navy in guarding our merchant 
ships, maintaining the communications of the Allied 
Nations, paving the way for the ultimate assault on 
Axis forces in Europe and the Far East. The going 
was to prove rough, hazardous and costly, and not 
only to one contestant. In her naval strength Britain 
was secure. 

Great Britain, besides being the nerve centre of 
the European war, was slowly being converted into 
a vast aircraft-carrier. Controlofthe seas—in modern 
warfare there is no such thing as absolute command 
of the ocean highways—had not yet passed out of 
our hands, nor was such an event likely. The Navy 
was more than ever before capable of effective con- 
trol of trade routes, communications and vital supply 
lines, while denying similar advantages to Germany, 
Italy and Japan. But while the German Fleet 
retired behind its defences and refused to give battle 
British total control could not be guaranteed. 
Moreover, with the winter of 1942 ahead, with sea 
fog, dark nights and uncertain weather conditions 
affording opportunities for single units or small 
coastal squadrons to operate on the supply-lines, the 
task of the Royal Navy by no means was eased or 

essened. But the Service has never shrunk from HOME FLEET VISIT 
responsibility, its activities had not yet reached peak, — Mr. Churchill being piped over the side of a destroyer 

i is depot ship when visiting the Home Fleet 
and the greatest deeds of our country remained 
to be written ; if the Navy failed, Britain would lose everything, and evcrything Britain stood for in the 
world would be engulfed almost as if a tidal wave swept over the nerve centre of the greatest sea struggle 
in the history of mankind. It must never be forgotten that the stand our country made in the dark 
months of 1940-41 was all that stood between Hitler and the domination of the world. Historians will 
record that period as Britain’s greatest. And it will be set down for future generations to read : Hitler 
was the man who gratuitously provoked Great Britain into making the greatest and most determined 
national effort in her history, not even excepting the war of 1914-18. But Hitler could not read the 
writing on the wall, and the tragedy has been that the penalty of his blindness is being paid for in the 
ruin and misery of his dupes, the German people, So, as the months of 1942 lengthened, the King’s ships 
were at sea ; controlling their destiny was the man who scared the U-boats in the first World War, the 
man who once admitted that the “most thrilling days I have ever lived’’ were spent at the Admiralty : 
Winston Spencer Churchill. 

Direct invasion of Britain by sea was ruled out during the months following Dunkirk. But indirect 
forms of invasion were still possible, not because battleships and battle fleets were no real answer to the 
enemy's warplanes, but because when we reduce strategic power to its ultimate point, it is found that food 
and supplies are the basic factors in total war. The 1940-41 Nazi attacks on British supply lines, on 
British world economic and financial systems provided proof that Germany was fully aware, and becom 
ing Still more aware with the passing months, that direct assault on Britain was not possible unless or 
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until it was preccded by our economic collapse. Our weakest link in the general strategy of war is tha 
in normal times, instead of growing much of our food, we imported nearly £500,000,000 worth each year 
And as the forces of the United Nations gathered strength within the seaboard of the British Isles, s 
were the necessities for even greater imports and exports vastly increased. 

Hitler’s remaining strategy so far as Britain was concerned was, first, to strike heavily at our hom 
ports and naval bases ; second, to seek to destroy our manufacturing centres ; third, to strive still furthe 
to eliminate our operational air bases. In Southern Europe Fascist Italy threatened British power at se 

History was repeating itself, with a threat to the security of British Imperial communications) 
threat which could end only in slow defeat or our survival as a great world Power. In 1942 there We 
still in existence in Spain a minority who desired to replace us as wardens of the Western Mediterrantai 
gate, and enemy plans schemed to bring about our downfall similarly in the Eastern Mediterranean 
around which were based the moves, counter-moves, feints and thrusts made by Rommel and his Afrik: 


SUBMARINE PRISONERS UNDER ESCORT 


Members of the crew of an Italian submarine, sunk in the Mediterranean by 


action of two British destroyers, being 
escorted ashore in blankets and duffle coats which had been | 


ned to ther 


Korps. Precise significance of the Mediterranean in the general strategy of the United Nations was not 
generally understood until long after the enemy had been driven out of North Africa. Rather less than 
10 per cent of imports into Britain, of foreign or British origin, come from countries on the shores of th 
Middle Sea, and much of that small percentage is not of war value, but the closure of the Mediterrana 
sea route in time of war would wound us mortally ; the entire structure of African, Near and Far Faster 
military strategy, entailing campaigns in Africa, Burma, the Chinese and Pacific war theatres, was built 
around British security, naval and air bases between Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. 


The Canal, which came under our virtual control in the last century, formed a vital point in th 
general pivot of 1942-43 moves in the sea-air-land war, with Gibraltar, captured in 1704, Malta, ceded t 
1800, and Aden, annexed in 1839, as the three other outer-defences of our vital sea route through thi 
region south of the Italian mainland. If the ships of Britain and her Allies could not pass through this 
throat our garrisons, near and afar, could have little or no hope of supply ; left mainly to their own devices 
to fend for themselves as best they could, in time they would be forced to surrender, and the world wa! 
was lost ; the star of freedom would set for a thousand years. That much was plain for all to see. 


ITALIAN SUBMARINE RAMMED 

A photograph taken by a seaman on board H.M.S. Ithuriel just as the destroyer rammed the Italian submarine Cobalto which 

had attempted to molest a Mediterranean convoy. Some of the submarine’s crew had already plunged into the sea, and 
were swimming towards the British destrover. 


a - 
DAMAGED CONNING-TOWER 

A gaping hole in the conning-tower of the Cobalto caused by a direct hit from one of the guns of the Ithuriel after the 

U-boat had been brought to the surface by depth charges. The story told by the pictures on this page is typical of the 


Royal Navy’s methods of combating the submarine menace. 
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In that phase of the sea war which opened at the beginning of 1942 foresight was the greatest single 
quality, making the ultimate difference between victory and defeat ; so far back as November 1940, 
during the great mass air attacks on British ports, bases and war industry establishments, referring to 
the U-boat threat, Churchill said : “It is more serious than the air raids, but the Royal Navy already has 
made its first plans for 1942, 1943 and even 1944.” _In March 1942 the Prime Minister said of our anti- 
U-boat campaign : ‘It has been markedly in our favour of late, but, for the time being—and only for the 
time being—it has worsened again.’’ His words were prophetic indeed. The Battle of the Atlantic was 
in course of being won ; unless some unexpected reverse upset British naval strategy, the battle could 
not now be lost. But the fluctuations of fortune were expected by the man to whom surprise in the arts 
and craft of war was nothing new, Churchill had good reason to be proud of the vast achievement which 
he himself had largely planned and which he undoubtedly inspired ; he had said, in 1940, that we would 
beat the U-boats. We were now doing so. 


(Fraiche 
* TOURIST 
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PRISONERS FROM A U-BOAT 


German prisoners taken from a U-boat which was sunk by an Albacore aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm in the Mediterranean. 
It was perhaps appropriate that the men were housed in the Official Tourist Information Office before travelling to a prisoners’ 
camp. 


We had emerged triumphant from the most critical period in the long sea history of Britain: during 
the two blackest months of the campaign in the Mediterranean—November and December 1941—Wwe 
had lost such a succession of capital ships that our entire position at sea was jeopardised. The Italians 
had refused action, though Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief Mediter- 
ranean, time and time again had put to sea with the hope of forcing a decisive action, for until such 
action was fought, or until the unlikely surrender without battle of the Italian Fleet, British control in the 
Middle Sea was not feasible. Yet whenever contact was made, the Italian force retired, perhaps with the 
idea of drawing British heavy ships within range of Italian and German shore-based bombing aircraft. 
The Fleet Air Arm attack on Taranto on November 11th, 1940, succeeded in arresting the activities of 
the enemy ships for some considerable time, but, during operations off Crete, in the early part of 1941, 
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the Navy suffered severe damage and loss ; the carrier Formidable was heavily damaged. The carriers 
Illustrious and Formidable were now out of action, the battleship Hood had been sunk in the Bismark 
battle. 

It was a black period for the Royal Navy : the crisis in its fortunes of war reached peak in that period 
oftwo months ; on November r4th the carrier Ark Royal was lost,on November 2oth the Australian cruiser 
Sydney went down, followed four days later by the cruiser Dunedin, and, a day later, by the battleship 
Barham ; all these disasters preceded the Pearl Harbour assault, temporarily crippling the American 
Pacific Fleet. And this was followed almost immediately by the loss of the battleship Prince of Wales 
and the battle-cruiser Repulse ; shortly afterwards the battleships Queen Elizabeth and Valiant were 
severely damaged and the cruisers Neptune and Galatea sunk. Thus within two months the American 
battle-fleet covering the Pacific was crippled, the British battle-fleet covering the Bay of Bengal and 
Singapore had been sunk, the British battle-fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean had been mauled, and the 


CREW OF H.M.S. WOLVERINE 


Officers and men of H.M. destroyer Wolverine which, after a three-day convoy battle in the Mediterranean, rammed and 
sank a U-boat. The full story, together with our artist’s impression, is given on pages 96-7, 


famous Force H—Somerville’s striking force in the Western Mediterranean—had suffered the loss of an 
invaluable aircraft carrier. Moreover, as the winter of 1941 turned to spring, 1942, the U-boat war was 
reaching peak. Damage done to capital ships of the Royal Navy during this disastrous period was the 
greatest secret of the sea war, and the full story cannot yet be told ; not Britain alone, but America and 
all the United Nations had cause to thank the Almighty God for the loyalty and enduring courage of 
officers and men of the Royal Navy, the Service which, less than eighteen months before that black 
period, defied the threat of actual invasion by Germany of Britain. In the previous September 1940 
Hitler had assembled up to 2,500 barges, supported by the Transatlantic liners Bremen and Europa, for 
the grand and final assault on the last bastion that stood between him and his world plans ; an assault 
which eventually the Nazis feared to mount ! 

A corner of the curtain which of necessity must hide the operations of the Navy can now be partly 
lifted, and the people of Britain allowed a glimpse of the effective way in which the Silent Service plays 
its vital part.... 

The real story has its start in the dockyards, the shipyards, the war factories, the training bases, the 
laboratories and the war-planning rooms of Britain, and goes on and outward to reach towards a growing, 


SURFACING FOR THE LAST TIME 


The Italian submarine Asteria, with her crew gathered together on her deck, just before she sank. She was brought to the 
surface by depth-charges dropped by two British destroyers operating in the Mediterranean Sea, 


Pam 


SHE SANK BENEATH THEM 


Before the British destroyers cculd get near enough to the stricken Asteria to take off her crew, the submarine made her 
last dive and the crew were forced to swim for their lives ; nevertheless, nearly all of them were rescued. , 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE’ TTAC 


Tucked away among miscellaneous war news is often to be seen a short paragraph recording the sinking of an Axis ship by a submatil 
of the Royal Navy. Such details given in the official communiqué are so m » that a full story of the engagement cannot be writtt 
up and, in consequence, readers are scarcely aware of the valuable work accomplished by the courageous commanders and crews 
our submarines. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, gives a pictorial interpretation of one of these briefly recorded incidel 
which occurred in the Mediterranean. The name of the submarine, or the number by which it is known, has not been diselosed, 

the vessel was commanded by Lieutenant H Mackenzie, R.N., and was on patrol duty along the Axis convoy routes from South 


: Mo B. Brack 
IS CONVOY IN MEDITERRANEAN 


Italy to North Africa. Often such duties are merely routine affairs which provide no excitement, but on this occasion an enemy conyov 
was sighted steaming in the Central Mediterranean area. Lieutenant Mackenzie stalked the laden ships with vat subtlety and skill, 
looking for a suitable moment to attack e crew, eagerly waiting at their stations,-Seized their opportt vy when it came, and 
lecting their target, one of the largest ships in the convoy, they loosed their torpedoes. Their aim was u the ship was hit 


and sunk, while the rest of the convoy scattered in alarm. A few days later the same submarine, secking still gets to attack 
torpedoed and ssnk a medium-sized supply ship carrying a big deck eargo, and engaged and hit a seli-propelled arid lighter. 
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mainly invisible fleet manned by officers and men to whom action and service is a tribute to the land 
that gave them birth ; a fleet maintaining unbroken the line representing Britain’s traditional element, 
the sea. A line built of ships, fighting ships whose total weight in September 1939 approximated 
1,400,000 tons, and merchant vessels aggregating something like 18,000,000 tons, whose duty it is to weave 
the vital thread through the highly complex and technical picture that is war on the oceans. On the 
reverse side of the picture were nearly one million tons of German merchant shipping, more or less im- 
mobilised since the Dunkirk retreat, Italian and Japanese mercantile and fighting navies. Lurking always 
in the misty background, the U-boats. 

-On April rrth, 1942, a letter was posted in New York to an address in Spain ; a very ordinary letter it 
was, in typewritten characters. It told a prosaic story of commercial difficulties in America of 1942 : 


STRAIT OF 
MESSINA 


Reproduced from 
THE SICILIAN CHAN 

The most dangerous part of the convoy route from G 
Pantellaria and $ i 


braltar to Malta is the narrow stretch of water between the island of 
y, officially known as the Sicilian Channel, but called Bomb Alley by the Navy and Merchant Service. 


“Building materials have been put on the special priority lists for American war production, and 
with a curtailment of private building it seems only natural that rents should rise. But it is likely 
that eventually the United States Government will see to it that the rent question does not get out 
of hand, in much the same way as President Wilson’s government did during the last war ; no doubt 
Roosevelt will do it again in this war, if necessary. But we can be thankful that we are well off com- 
pared to all European countries, even to yours. ..."’ 


The letter never left the shores of the United States. Intercepted as suspicious, it was handed over 
by Federal Police to the Bureau of Investigation ; chemicals revealed other matter on the sheets of type- 
writing paper : 

“Brief Number 26 

(Translation) 

On April 13 or 14 a convoy of 27 ships leaves for Ireland via Boston, accompanied by a new 
American cruiser, two British destroyers and four escort ships. Convoy travels inland route through 
East River to Boston. Other possible stops cannot be determined, only final destination Ireland. 
Convoy consists of 8 transports and 18 tankers and freighters. The U.S. ships President Harding 
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and Excambion will carry a total of 4,000-4,500 American troops, all completely equipped paratrcops 

with the exception of about 200 men of the Army Medical Corps. Altogether about 39,000 men of 

all types are being transported. The following ships’ names can be determined : Ellargo, Downing 

Street, Orupa, Razorbill, Mellini, and Zosarborg. Freighter Lepel, of unknown nationality, about 6,000 

tons, is loading Sperry gyroscope instruments and cases of small arms, small ammunition and search- 

lights. The freighter Gill is loading tanks. All these transports are to proceed to Ireland within 
the next two weeks. Troop transports from here to Australia are supposed to have been 
diverted to French Equatorial Africa after the fall of Java. Withcut news since your letter 

October 8. Have not yet received any more money. Why no camouflage royalty settlement from 

South American sources ? 

Heil Hitler !” 

So, to the ships of the enemy, to his U-boat strength was added another weapon, the Axis system of 
espionage ; for their pains the writers of this and other letters, found guilty by an American Federal 
Court sitting in secret, were sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment. But the cat had been let out of 
the bag, to spread the news in Berlin, Rome and Tokyo of the departure from U.S. ports of vast con- 
tingents of fighting men, 


But Nazi naval intelligence was not always so perfect as Hitler would have his dupes believe ; a 
brilliant instance of foolish optimism was forthcoming when the Nazi overseas broadcaster announced, 
after a fanfare of trumpets, the loss to the Royal Navy of the aircraft-carrier Formidable. In fact, the 
vessel lost was the auxiliary H.M.S. Audacity, torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat while acting as escort to 
an Allied convoy. And the Audacity was none other than the German liner Hanover, which had been 
intercepted and taken in prize by a Royal Navy patrol two years before, in March 1940 ! 

Right at the beginning of this period of our story of the Royal Navy came an Admiralty communiqué 
telling a story which, for news alone, must have been a surprise to Berlin naval commentators. A few 
weeks previously two F.-\W. long-range bombers and at least three U-boats were destroyed in a sustained 
and determined attack on an Allied convoy ; prisoners were taken from the undersea craft known to 
have gone down : the U131, U434 and U574. 

The first of these three enemy raiders was a 740-ton craft built at the Deschigmag yard at Bremen, 


A STICK THAT MISSED 
The above photograph shows a stick of bombs which has just missed a cruiser guarding a Malta convoy. 
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NEAR MISS ON A MERCHANT SHIP 


Part of the Malta convoy and its escort, with a salvo of bombs falling near one of the merchant ships during a concen- 
trated air attack. 


ATTACK BY NIGHT 


By night as well as by day, the convoy was attacked by Axis aircraft, E-boats and submarines, but although there were 
some losses, most of the ships got through. One of the escorting cruisers is seen repelling a night attack. 


BETWEEN TWO SHIPS 


A stick of bombs which fell harmlessly between two m« nt ships of the convoy. The above is one of the photographs 
taken by the official photographer who was transferred to a destroyer when the Manchester was sunk 
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ATTACK ON A MERCHANTMAN 


A near miss on a merchant ship of the convoy which reached Malta on August 14th, 1942. The photographs were taken by the 
official photographer aboard H.M. cruiser Manchester, which was sunk. He and his camera were transferred to a destroyer. 


commissioned for service during the summer of 1941 ; she had carried out only one operational war cruise 
before being lost to the enemy. She was sighted by an air escort of the Allied convoy and escort vessels 
quickly closed in for the attack, depth-charges being dropped on and around her until the U-boat took a 
big list. Her motors heavily damaged, with water coming in, she was forced to dive so deep that doors 
jammed and steel plates buckled and cracked ; in the words of a naval onlooker : ‘Wonder was the 
U-boat ever again surfaced.” But surface she did, and her commander found that he was then unable tu 
dive again. Our escorts closed her at high speed, opened fire, and the U-boat crew opened the vents and 
abandoned ship as it sunk. She had carried a complement of 48 officers and men, all of whom were taken 
prisoner ; the commander, Korvettenkapitan Arend Baumann, formerly in the German Fishery Protec- 
tion Service, had served in the cruiser Kolu ; his first lieutenant had previously seen service in the 
German naval air arm, 

Kill quickly followed kill; the second U-boat to attack the convoy and to suffer similar fate, U434. 
a 500-ton craft, from the Schichau yards at Danzig, again had been commissioned only in the summer 
of 1941 and, like Ur31, had carried out a patrol in northern Atlantic waters before being ordered south. 
U434, sighted by our destroyers, was attacked with depth-charges and crippled in her control-room ; 
steering gear and hydroplanes were rendered useless, gauges and lighting-gear put out of commission. 
She was sinking rapidly when her commander gave the order to blow tanks and attempt to surface, which 
she failed to do. One officer and one rating only of her crew of 44 officers and men were lost. 


DURING A LULI BRIEF RESPITE 


sis their feet the crew of a The crew of a B rs gun on one of the escorting war- 
\ ships waiting for the enemy to reappear. 
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——l 
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DRIVING OFF AXIS AIRCRAFT 


Mussolini's speedy and powerful fleet failed so signally in the Mediterranean that the Axis have had to rely almost exclu- 
sively on aircraft to combat Britain's naval supremacy. The British cruiser above is opening fire on an enemy aircraft. 


CONVOY AND ESCORT 


Part of the Royal Navy's everyday duties—escorting a large convoy to an 
keeping information from the enemy, this side of the Royal Navy’s work 
cannot be over-estimated 


nown destination. Because of the need for 
s unheralded ; nevertheless its importance 
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SURVIVORS FROM H.M.S. EAGLE 


Boatloads of survivors of H.M. aircraft-carrier Eagle, which left Gibraltar with a convoy bound for Malta and was Sul 
by an Axis submarine, alongside one of the destroyers which rescued them. 


The third U-boat, U574, a 500-tonner from the Bloehm and Voss yards at Hamburg, also com 
sioned during the summer of 1941, and previously ee in northern Atlantic waters, met with 
fate. Coming up with the convoy, she saw the covering Nazi Focke-Wulfe long-range aircraft destre 
by the guns of H.M.S. Audacity, Commander D. W. MacKendrick, R.N., but immediately lost to 
and did not again dare surface until nearly 24 hours later. She was then attacked and herself sta 
counter-attack, one of her torpedoes striking and sinking the ex-American destroyer H.M.S. Stamle 
Lieutenant-Commander D.S. Shaw, O.B.E., R.N., which had taken part in the destruction of U434 
the previous day. H.M.S. Stork, Commander F. J. Walker, R.N., at once attacked with depth-cha 
which put the U-boat’s main motors out of action and caused short-circuiting in her electrical system: 
shattered her compressed air bottles. Water poured in her shell, and it was obvious that the U-boat was 
sinking, but her commander appeared to be reluctant to abandon ship ; it ison record that a heated altere 
tion broke out between his officers and himself before he was forced to give the order to blowtanks. U 
surfaced and the crew abandoned her just as H.M.S. Stork rammed her and rolled her down to the sea 
Of her total complement of 6 officers and 37 ratings, 2 officers and 25 men lost their lives; 
commander, Oberleutnant zur see Gegnelbach, 27 years of age, did not survive. 

It is worthy of note that these three U-boats, commissioned rather more than six months preyioush 
for their total loss could only show the aggregate success of the sinking of H.M.S. Stanley and one merehal 
man. The 1942 U-boat score of the Royal Navy had opened with a brilliant success, And more suce 
already foreseen by Churchill and his Navy chiefs, lay ahead. 

Still more unsuccessful attacks were staged on our convoys, when H.M.S. Pytchley, Lieuten 
Commander H. Unwin, D.S.O., R.N., and H.M.S. Mendip, Lieutenant-Commander G. N. Rolfe; DIS 
R.N., engaged and fought off enemy aircraft, one of which was later shot down at short range by the 
ofthe steamships Highwear and Helder. Another force of enemy aircratt was engaged next day by 
Leeds, Lieutenant F. M. Graves, R.N., and driven off, and a Dornier severely damaged by theg 
H.M.S. Pufin, Lieutenant H. Kirkwood, R.N. The merchant ships reached their destinations, 
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The scene switched from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean ; naval operations were now reported 
covering certain convoys passing through the Central 
Mediterranean. From Rome and Berlin “‘official’”’ 
claims were made, greatly exaggerating damage in- 
flicted on merchantmen and H.M. ships during opera- 
tions. The facts were that no casualties in personnel 
were suffered in any of our ships, but the enemy 
took advantage of this action to publicise the 
strength of his combined sea-airarms. British naval 
aircraft located the enemy units and attacked with 
torpedoes, scoring hits on two cruisers and one 
destroyer ; later one of our submarines intercepted 
some of the enemy force on its way back to an Italian H.MS. EAGLE 
base and scored two torpedo hits on an 8-inch-gun One of the casualties of the Malta convoy, 
enuiser: H.M. aircraft-carrier Eagle. 

Again the scene changed, this time to the seaboard of Britain, where, in the so-called ‘‘German | 
Ocean,” the enemy was sending bombing aircraft, U-boats and E-bcats to destroy the British coastwise 
vessels carrying vital supplies from port to port. To the Nazi High Command the little ships were 
appropriate game ; lightly armed, with perhaps a solitary 12-pounder astern, and one machine-gun, 
slow and awkward to the helm, often so small that one medium-sized bomb or a small torpedo could 
smash them in half, they provided a remarkably good target for the enemy's aircraft and marauding sea- 
raiders. But the men of the coast took the attacks in their gallant stride, drove off scme of the enemy, 
destroyed others. And those British merchant seamen who failed to complete their voyage had written 


SURVIVORS OF H.M.S. EAGLE 


Sunk by a U-boat in the early stages of the Malta convoy battle, H.M.S. Eagle was a 20-year-old aircraft-carrier of 22,000 
tons, She was instrumental in crippling the Italian Fleet at Taranto in November 1940. ‘ 


SAFE HOME IN PORT AGA 


ope, known as H.M.S. Pepperpot to many sailors, was the chief target for Axis be ames ers during a f tnig sht she 
tin harbour at Malta. The crew are seen leaning over the bomb-splintered port side of the Pen 


When the Penelope put to sea, six of 
safely to port. One « 
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their names indelibly on British records of sea history, for they were very gallant gentlemen. ‘‘You'd 
be surprised if you knew how we make shift at times,’’ wrote one seaman, ‘“‘I’ve known a skipper actually 
perform a major surgical operation. He amputated a man’s leg, since there were no anaesthetics available 
aboard we filled the patient with Navy rum and the Old Man carried out the operation ; it was either 
that or let him die.” The seaman made good recovery. Thus were written epics of the sea... . 

No less brilliant were the sagas of heroism being written on the doorstep of I] Duce. In April 1942 | 
certain naval operations were carried out to cover the passage of a vital convoy bound for Malta. Part 
of our forces, under the command of Rear-Admiral P. L. Vian, D.S.O., R.N., which were covering the 
passage of this convoy, made contact with a force of Italian cruisers whose intention was clearly to inter- 
cept and destroy our merchant ships. Vian’s force at once engaged and the enemy was driven off without 
damage to our ships. Later that afternoon Italian naval forces made a further attempt to break through 
the British covering force and destroy the supply ships ; on this occasion the enemy had at least one 


BOMBED FOR TWO WEEKS 
H.M.S. Penelope entering Malta Harbour. While lying at Malta she was the central target of air attacks for two weeks during 
which her guns were in action nearly all day, every day. 


battleship which was later hit by a British torpedo. As usual, the enemy claimed to have sunk many 
of H.M. ships, a claim entirely without foundation ; one merchantman was sunk by air attack, but the 
conyoy reached Malta safely although delayed somewhat by a fierce gale which sprang up. 

While opposing armies were lining up for fierce assaults in Africa and Europe, and the long-stretching 
tentacles of the Japanese octopus were reaching out towards Australia, India, Alaska and even further, 
the war strategists of the United Nations were now more than ever concerned with the position of the 
sea war ; the shipping problem was now beginning to exert a decisive influence on the whole conduct of 
the world at war. Nothing published in London or Washington gave indication of real facts, which 
were known only to a few Britons and Americans and, liberally sprinkled with a mixture of guesswork 
and wishful thinking, to certain Nazis in Berlin and Rome. 
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There was now no precedent for existing conditions in the world-wide battle of the seas ; comparisons 
with the first World War were becoming useless since Japan had entered the conflict and thus added the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans to the sea commitments of Britain and America. Even before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour it was obvious that new U-boat tactics, combined with the German skilful use 
of current air power, had created a situation never before faced by British or American naval staffs. 
Both British and American war factory production was approaching flood point, and a vast torrent of 
weapons and supplies must be distributed to the fighting men in the various fields of campaign ; still 
more convoys were needed for Africa, Australia, India, China, Soviet Russia, and from America to 
Britain and Britain to the corners of the earth. In the nature of things it was impossible for the peoples 
of Britain, America or Russia to be well informed about the progress of the war at sea. 

Before many weeks had passed since the action fought by the covering force commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Vian, Malta had become the focal point of all eyes, enemy and friend alike. So far as the garrison 
and the people of Malta were concerned, the banner of Freedom had been nailed to the masthead of the 
gallant little Mediterranean island, and there it would remain! But, that it might so remain, the island 


BLAZING ITALI SUPPLY SHIP 


Bound from Sicily to Tripoli, the armed Italian supply ship Giacomo, carrying a cargo of benzine, was attacked by H.M. 
submarine Porpoise, set ablaze and left sinking. The Giacomo is seen on fire after being hit amidships by the Porpoise’s guns. 


must be fuelled and re-fuelled, supplied and re-supplied, and the Royal Navy, which has always regarded 
Malta as its second home, was prompt and magnificent in its service to the beleaguered island. 

Back across the continent of Europe, way off towards the Arctic Ocean, actions of great heroism were 
performed by seamen of White and Red Ensigns ; it was in such an action described by a naval officer 
that H.M.S. Onslow made contact with and engaged a force of German warships that attacked another 
of our convoys off the Norwegian northern coast. The epic story is told thus : 

There were a goodly number of merchant ships ina north-bound convoy ; they were laden with tanks, 
aircraft, a dozen other items of munitions for our Russian allies. Some of the ships were British, some 
American, some Russian. At this time of the year there is no night in the far northern latitudes ; for 
the greater portion of the voyage the convoy was due to pass within easy striking range of the Nazi air 
bases in northern Norway. Fog and snow, the seaman's horrors, became on this occasion the sailor’s 
delight since they made air reconnaissance more difficult ; the same applied to low cloud, which nearly 
covered the sky. 

It was bitterly cold, seamen muffled up in thickest clothing and sheepskins, and much floating pack-ice 
was sighted among occasional vicious flurries of snow ; salt spray froze on deck gear, on men’s eyelashes, 


AFRICA-BOUND CONVOY 


Taken from one of the protecting aircraft, this photograph gives a view of the great convoy of British naval and merchant 
ships carrying men and war material for the great combincd operations in French Colonial Africa. 


EXPLAINING EVENTS TO COME 


Rear-Admiral Sir Harold Burrough in his flagship explaining the operations to officers and men on their way to Gibraltar 
The assembling of the great fleet of ships at the Rock caused the Axis great uneasiness. 


Specially drawn THE U 


United States ships have been playing a valuable part in the battle of the Mediterranean, and the aircraft-ca 

has distinguished herself ferrying aeroplane reinforcements to beleaguered Malta. The Wasp was completed in 1 
accommodate 84 aircraft, including those stowed on her flight dec With her flying personnel, she carries complement 
1,800 men, and she has a speed of 30 knots. Her trips across the dangerous waters of the Mediterranean have been accomplished 
great success and without loss either to herself or her escorts. On one of these operati however, an enemy air attack devek 
over the island of Malta and British aircraft which had taken off from the Wasp's flight deck went straight into action against 


by Montacue B. Brack 


PS IN THE BATTLE MALTA 


xis raiders. The action came as a shock to the raiding enemy pilots, who were under the impression that the island's overhead defences 
seriously depleted by previous raids. Instead, they found themselves opposed by a strong fighter defence which inflicted 

ious losses on them. While the action was in progress the fighter pilots landed in Malta for refuelling, took off again, and continued 
ie battle. All day long the combat went on with scarcely k, until the 4 airmen, broken and defeated, called off the fight. 
hus the Wasp not only contributed in a large measure to a heavy defeat of the enemy, but also brought timely reinforcements to the 
vic garrison and inhabitants of Malta. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, gives a vivid impression of the air battle in progress. 
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on beards and inside nostrils, To this strange scene was added the sound and fury of war when, on three 
separate occasions, the convoy was attacked again and again by enemy bombers, in groups, singly and 
in pairs. The noise was deafening ; heavy guns of escort ships adding to the din created by fire from mer- 
chantmen ; the air reeked with tawny cordite smoke ; pom-poms, rifle-calibre machine-guns, Oerlikons 
... red dots of tracers cutting into the slate-grey sky like blazing tomatoes. Through all the inferno men 
heard the screech of dive-bombers, which they could not see. 

“What impressed me more than anything,’ said a naval officer, ‘‘was the calm way everyone took the 
attacks, which became almost continual. The merchant ships plodded steadily along on their course 
and in strict formation as though nothing out of the ordinary was happening. So did the escort ships, 
though they moved with far more speed and made hurried dashes out into the heavy grey atmosphere, 
to be temporarily swallowed-up. We could hear the bark of guns as they went. On the bridge of my 
ship the captain, with his inevitable pipe, calmly conned the ship and gave orders as though he was taking 
us alongside the dockyard jetty. And the gunnery-lieutenant, directing the guns through his telephone, 
switching from target to fast-moving target, and scoring some bulls-eyes, was telling a bedtime story to 
the navigator, a large, buccaneerish type of laddie who, at the first roar of guns, solemnly ‘declared the 
bazaar open !’ We were attacked a dozen times. We could see the bombs coming at us. We suddenly 
felt naked and very much unprotected, though we were the protectors. All the same, the bulk of that 
convoy got safely through ; it had meant a great deal of risk and some hard fighting, but all war opera- 
tions entail risk, and up there during their long voyages through the Arctic and the Barents Sea the 
seamen of Britain, the United States and Russia, to say nothing of the trawlermen, are giving a magnifi- 


cent account of themselves taking the tanks and aircraft, the guns, ammunition and supplies to our gallant 
Soviet allies.” 


A Polish destroyer, O.R.P. Garland, was to play an heroic part on the Soviet Arctic lifeline. During 


SALVAGE-DIVEF AT WORK 
One of the ships of a Malta convoy was sunk near the 


island, a diver, with the aid of diers of the garrison, set to 


W o salvage cases of goods. 


BENGAZI TOUR OF INSPECTION 


Wearing battledress, Admiral Sir Henry Harwood makes a tour of Bengazi Harbour to see for himself the pesition of Axis 
shipping which the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. had sunk, and to examine damaged harbc installations. 


FIRST SHIP ARRIVING IN TRIPOLI HARBOUR 


Commanding the above British ship, which was the first to enter Tripoli Harbour after the capitulation was a Canadian from 
Vancouver, the second in command being a South African from Capetown, 
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her last voyage she fought her way into, through and out of a combined sea-air attack, particularly vicious 
in the frenzy of the frenzied enemy ; when the convoy was safe the decks of the destroyer were a shambles. 
One seaman-gunner, mortally wounded, crawled painfully across her deck and wrote in his own blood 
on the vessel’s superstructure ; ‘‘Poland! How sweet it is to die for thee !’’ Then he died. The enemy 
had none of that stamp ! 


Il 


Marcu gave way slowly to April, a month in which stirring events were to happen on the High Seas. 
“To bear witness to a heroism that will long be famous,’’ H.M. the King awarded to the island fortress 
of Malta the George Cross ; it was accepted by the people of the garrison island with profound feeling, 
and when, some weeks later, the King himself unexpectedly visited Malta, Maltese and British alike threw 
reserve to the four winds of the Middle Sea and welcomed him with a depth of sincerity such as had 
seldom been witnessed in any country over which flew the flag of the Empire. 

The days passed ; the full horrors of total war were visited upon the Japanese when an American air 
force struck with terrific violence at Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya ; it was rumoured that the 
aircraft had taken off from an American carrier Shangri-la. But no such ship existed until months ajter 
the event ! The war maniacs of the Far East were left to speculate on coming events whose shadows 
already had stretched far across the misnamed Pacific. . . . 

On April 18th, 1942, Free French headquarters announced the loss of the world’s largest submarine, 
the 2,886 tons Surcouf ; on that same day Germany resumed mass air attacks on Malta, whose Governor, 
Lieut.-General Dobbie, said: “By keeping a large portion of the enemy’s forces so busy that other 
theatres of war are correspondingly weakened,’ the island was playing its part. And the island, people 


MESSAGE BY LINI 


The U.S. landings in North Africa were the result of masterly planning and organising and were carried out without a hitch 
of any kind, Above, a destroyer receiving final instructions from the Admiral by line. 


TROOPSHIP ARRIVING AT A NORTH AFRICAN PORT 


African port. For their safe arrival they are indebt« d to the 


of various units of the Royal Navy. 


A steamship packed with British troops bc rthing ata 
faithful and conscientious servi 
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braced themselves, knowing (heir time would come, and was not far distant. Across the Middle Sea, in 
France, Laval broadcast to the French nation and, at last, revealed himself, accusing Britain of dragging 
his country into war, deserting her, attempting to destroy her fleet, murdering her scamen, starving the 
people and contemplating the destruction of France by air bombardment. Almost overnight Britain 
replied ; R.A.F. heavy bombers struck hard at the docks at Le Havre while other aircraft, based on 
Malta, concentrated on an enemy airfield in Sicily. The tide had begun turning. The flow increased 
when, on the night of April 25th, as a ‘‘reprisal’’ for our bombing of Sicily from Malta, the Luftwafte and 
the Regia Aeronautica openly and deliberately carried out a daylight raid on Maltese hospitals. 

In the Central Mediterrancan H.M. submarines were shaping their part of the grand strategy ; one 
craft, under the command of Lieutenant H. S. Mackenzie, torpedoed and sunk two enemy transports, while 
a second, commanded by Commander Linton, accounted for another brace. Then, as the month's end 


MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY ESCORT 


med part of an escort of a large convoy which despite heavy enemy attacks got through 
¢ captain is standing by the comy ind on the left is a look-out. 


On the bridge of a cruiser that fe 
fely.. ‘I 


drew near, from Washington was 


vadcast news of the arrivalin the Mediterranean zone of U.S. troops 
and warships, with other units of the U.S. Navy playing vital parts in the sea war in the North and 
South Atlantic, the Arctic, the North and South Pacific. The world net was spread wide . . . before 
long London and Washington intended closing it. 

On April 30th the Admiralty issued news of the loss of the 10,000-ton cruiser Edinburgh ; behind the 
brief communiqué was hidden an epic story of battle. The vessel was acting as part of the escort toa 
North Russian convoy and was singled out, attacked and torpedoed by a U-boat ; her steering gear 
was disabled. Destroyers H.M.S. Foresight, Commander J. S. C, Salter, O.B.E., R.N., and H.M.S. 
Forester, Lieutenant-Commander G. P. Huddart, R.N., and two Russian destroyers, went to the assistance 
of the crippled cruiser, with Forester taking her in tow. Heavy seas parted the tow almost immediately, 
and further attempts were abandoned ; in order to assist Edinburgh to steer the desired course, Foresight 
was then taken in tow by the cruiser, which proceeded in this way for about sixteen hours. The two Soviet 
destroyers returned to harbour and, to maintain an efficient anti-U-boat screen, it was necessary for 
Foresight to cast-off and resume station. 
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For twenty-four hours, by skilful use of engines, heroic efforts were made for Edinburgh to continue her 
voyage ; some idea can be gained of the struggle by noting that during one watch alone no fewer than 
sixty-four separate engine orders were carried out on one shaft ; this while there were many U-boats 
in the vicinity, waiting their chance to finish off the crippled cruiser. Vigilance by the destroyers foiled 
every attempt on the part of the enemy, 

On the afternoon of May 1 a Soviet destroyer, accompanied by the minesweepers, H.M.S. Harrier, 
Commander E. P. Hinton, D.S.O., R.N., ; Niger, Commander A. J. Cubison, D.S.C., bar, R.N. ; Gossa- 
mer, Lieutenant-Commander T. C. Crease, R.N.,; and Hussar, Lieutenant R. C. Biggs, D.S.C., R.N.. 
and a tug contacted the cruiser, but in heavy seas the tug was unable to keep Edinburgh on course unaided, 
and Gossamer was taken in tow astern of the cruiser to assist steering ; shortly after midnight H.M.S. 
Niger was detached for special orders. 

At 6.30 a.m., May 2nd, H.M.S. Harrier and Hussar sighted three large enemy destroyers at a distance 
of nearly four miles, closed and engaged them ; on this, and on all subsequent occasions, sightings were 
brief, enemy ships appearing out of snow flurries and smoke and being hidden almost at once. H.M.S. 
Foresight and Forester closed the range and opened fire. A spasmodic running fight ensued, with intense 
cold and freezing spray imposing severe hardship on the guns’ crews ; Forester was hit in her boiler room, 
and stopped. Her guns also received a direct hit, and her commanding officer was killed ; Forester’s 
First Lieutenant, J. Bitmead, R.N., assuming command. Foresight immediately altered course, inter- 
posing herself between the enemy and Forester, drawing the Nazi fire on herself; at the same time one 
of the enemy ships was hit and stopped. 

The German force made several attempts to close the crippled cruiser under cover of smoke screens, 
but was driven off; in a later attack, however, when a salvo of enemy torpedoes were fired, although 


ANOTHER VENTURE THAT FAILED 


Pantellaria was the destination of these rubber dinghy escapists, but they were rounded up by the Royal Navy when twenty miles 
out at sea and placed in sate keeping for the duration of the war 
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Edinburgh avoided several, at a critical moment she swung out of control and into the path of one torpedo, 
which struck her. H.M.S. Hussar at once laid a covering smoke screen, while Harrier and Gossamer 
closed the cruiser and, in spite of heavy seas, came alongside, taking off all personnel save the guns’ 
crews. Meanwhile, all ships continued to engage the enemy whenever he was sighted, and Forester, still 
stopped, scored three hits on an enemy destroyer. She was at once heavily engaged, but Foresight again 
came to her aid, drawing the German fire ; later, she herself was hit in the boiler room and stopped. 
Both ships, however, maintained a brisk fire and the enemy dared not attempt to pursue his temporary 
advantage, and was forced to retire ; Forester succeeded in getting under way again, screening Foresighi 
when the German force reappeared. 

H.M.S. Foresight scored another hit on the stopped enemy destroyer, causing a violent explosion ; 
when the smoke had rolled away only two of the original three German ships were seen, Shortly after- 
wards there was a heavy explosion in one of the two remaining enemy ships ; Foresight again got under 


FIRST INTO BENGAZI HARBOUR 


H.M. South African naval sweeper Imhoff, the first ship to enter Bengazi harbour after the British occupation. Tbe harbour, 
which the R.A.F. rendered unusable for Axis shipping, was made a supply base for the 8th Army in remarkably short time. 
way. But by now the enemy had retired, and no further contact was made. It was now found impractic 
able, because of weather and her damaged condition, to continue the attempt to get the cruiser Edinbure 
safely into harbour. The remainder of her crew were taken off and she was sunk by our own force: 

Another convoy reached Russia. 

Clear across Europe the Eighth Army was about to launch its mighty stroke against Rommel ; th 
long, losing retreat of the Afrika Korps would shortly begin. And way across the Atlantic British an 
American warships had started driving the U-boats southwards. For nearly seven months sinkings 0 
the Atlantic supply line had been grievous and heavy, and it was admitted in Washington that the Alli 
were losing merchantmen faster than they could be built ; radius of action of U-boats was increase 


from 1,500 to as much as 10,000 miles. Berlin had shown its hand. It was now possible to decipher th 
pattern of the sea war in the coming months : 


First, to smash the Anglo-American supply line to Russia ; 
Second, to stop American troops and supplies reaching Britain ; 


SWIRLING SEA ROAD 
In the wake of a sister craft, one of the Norwegian Navy's new torpedo-boats co-operating with the Royal Navy puts up 
asmoke-screen, The Swirling foam gives an indication of the high speed at which these auxiliary craft travel. 


DESTROYES IN LINE 
British destroyers forming line ahead while patrolling a northern trade route. How much Britain owes to these smaller 
warships cannot be fully revealed, but without them convoys carrying food and war supplies would seldom reach port. 


at 


CAPTURED E-BOAT 


A German E-boat, captured by British coastal craft in the English Channel, showing holes in the hull caused by fire from 
Oerlikon guns which also wrecked the captain's cabin. The hinged cap near the bow covers a torpedo-tube 
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Third, to overwhelm and storm Malta i 
Fourth, to seize Suez and Alexandria, closing 

the Narrows. Wolfpack U-boat warfare was due 
to start in the most deadly manner. And then 
the Little Ships appeared on the scene, far away 
from their home waters! At less than twelve 
hours’ notice from Grimsby, Lowestoft, Fleet- 
wood and Hull, British fishermen climbed into 
navy rig and, with their stocky little trawlers, 
steamed clear across the Western Ocean to join 
the U.S. Navy fighting the German raiders along 
the American Atlantic seaboards. It was a mag- 
nificent job, worthy of the best ever recorded 
by ships and men of the White Ensign. . . . 


From beneath the waters of the Atlantic, 4,000 
miles from Berlin, Hitler had managed to bring 
severe petrol rationing to the country which pro- 
duced most of the world’s oil; more than that, 
Hitler’s U-boats were now credited with a bag of 400 
merchantmen. The position was grave. But dark 
and critical though the days were, as they passed so 
also passed to their doom some of the Germans’ 
most experienced U-boat captains and crews. 

In those days of 1940-41, when Britain alone 


faced up to the peril of Atlantic sailing, America U-BOAT PRISONER 

came to our aid ; now, with the American Navy try- A German petty officer captured when H.M.S. Vimy, 
: . : ears making her first trip under the command of Lieut.-Com. 
ing to protect hundreds of miles of open shipping R. B. Stannard, V.C., sank a U-boat, 


SB 


NORTH AFRICAN SUPPLY BASI 


An exclusive photograph of the harbour at Bone. A new road is being constructed in the foreground ; in the background is 
H.M.S. Argonaut 


H.M.S. LAFOREY GOING INTO ACTION 
H.M. destroyer Laforey going into action off Pantellaria, where she bombarded the harbour defences. 


NAVAL MOTOR FISHING VESSEL MANNING A BATTLESHIP'S BIG GUN 
On board a naval motor fishing vesse only 60 feet The gun crew of one of the eight 15-in, guns carried by 


long, this type of craft is used for harbour patrolling. H.M. battleship Malaya. 


AIR-SEA CO-OPERATION OF THE BATTLE FLEET 


Aiccraft-carriers, escorted by cruisers, one of whic h is seen in the foreground, carry out a sweep. Two of the aircraft have 
already taken the air, while others are awaiting their turn to fly off irom the carriers, 
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lanes crowded with all manner of craft loaded with invaluable war material, Washington did not hesitate to 
ask London for the loan of the Little Ships and their gallant crews. These were neither the ships nor the 
seamen one would expect to see sailing under the White Ensign, in Navy rig. Uncouth though they 
appeared in their new, unusual clothes, ships and their crews were not long in receiving from their Ameri- 
can fellow-seamen a most noticeable measure of respect. And when, on the gawky funnels of the small 
craft, there appeared first one, then another star, hand-painted and lacking regularity in shape, respect 
turned to pride ; each star represented another U-boat lost to Hitler ! 

The surviving U-boats went deeper still, developing new technique, crash-diving at hitherto unheard- 
of speed, dropping as much as 300-400 feet as fast as a rock to escape the depth-charges showered on them 
by the hunters. At about this time in the Atlantic battle among escort ships appeared the first of the 
corvettes, manned by Americans ; tough little craft at chasing the U-boat raiders from hell to breakfast 
time and back in that deadly dangerous stretch between the Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean. The 
position was fraught with danger. But it was the conviction of the Royal Navy that before long the 


tide would begin to turn, as it did. 


THE ATLANTIC 
+ the officer of the watch scanning the skies for enemy aireragty 


BATTLI 


4 photograph taken aboard an ex-American destroyer show 


Merchant shipping was the key to Allied victory ; superior equipment, better fighting men, better 
resources, more arsenals, a tougher air striking force, none of these was of much use without ships. Di: 
persal of the United Nations meant that they were entirely dependent on ships to mass their combined 


military and economic strength ; neither Britain, America, Russia nor China could hope to develop thes 
individual or collective punch to the full, and hit the Axis in the most vulnerable spots, until we dominati 
the seven seas, It was t enough to increase the volume of ship construction and to effect quick repail 
of damaged ships ; we had to achieve the most effective balance between fighting and transport tonnage 
It was that, or defeat !_ In two years the Royal Navy had ranged far afield, suffering heavy loss, fighting 
back whenever the enemy showed himself, slowly changing the prospect of an Axis victory into the 


certainty of Axis defeat ; the highlights of this immortal story were coming piece by piece into the world’s 
news, and one day that story will be presented in allits simple glory. For the present time it could be 
judged only by the ever-increasing part the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy played in the glorious victories 


achieved by the Red Army in Eastern Europe, 


by Montacue B, Biack 


THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 


jared shells into the harbour, bursts dotting the whole area, ships in the harbour being damaged and fires started at many 
eints. Enemy shore batteries replied, but after the first few rounds from the naval vessels they were silenced, the shore batteries 
Sither being destroyed or abandoned by their gunners. Over 700 shells were poured on Mersa Matruh, which was simultaneously 
being heavily bombed by the British aircraft. A battery of heavy anti-aircraft guns which had opened up on the British planes was 
bon silenced. The attack lasted only a quarter of an hour, but in that time Mersa Matruh was rendered temporarily useless < 
Supply base for the enemy. Above, our artist, Montague Black, graphically illustrates the terrific bombardment in progress. 
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And then, from mid-Atlantic, came a story of vast courage. With heavy seas mounting higher, and 
driving squalls in a sou’-easterly gale reducing visibility to a minimum, a sinking ship sent out her p'ea 
for instant succour. At eight in the morning a merchantman and an ex-American destroyer sighted her 
and stood by ; the stranger, a big liner, lay beam-on to the seas, drifting in distress with a dull red glow 
lighting the smoke belching from her funnels. She was well alight. 

Half her crew had mustered astern, the rest had got away in boats and had been picked up. But 
now there were no lifeboats left. A chain-ferry of Carley floats was rigged between the burning liner and 
the destroyer, but this means of rescue was desperately slow ; the only remaining chance was to close the 
ship to let the remainder of her crew jump for life. With seas running to as much as sixty feet high, 
and the liner’s stern pounding the water, crashing down among a flurry of spray, the destroyer closed 
slowly until she scraped gingerly alongside. The gale freshened . . . then, one by one, the survivors jumped 
from the liner’s stern, falling on to rafts and fenders padded with locker cushions. Nine men got away. 
Then another six. The vessels drifted apart, then touched ; drifted again, and scraped together. Some- 


NAZL SUBMARINE'S RETURN 


Received from a neutral source, this photograph shows a German submarine arriving home after an Atlantic voyage. In 
the right background is a line of concrete bunkers built to house U-boats and protect them from R.A.F. bombing raids. 


times half a dozen men jumped. Sometimes none at all. 


The ships rolled and swung together, At last 
there was only one man left, the liner’s captain. 


He paused for a split second, jumped, caught a rope . 
was heaved over the boiling seas untilit seemed he was doomed, then, rolling v iolently backwards, turning 
a full somersault, he landed safely on the deck of the destroyer. He was still smoking a cigarette. 

At this same period, the desperate summer of 1942, from a Navy yard on the American east coast 
was launched a destroyer, the U.S.S. O'Bannon, commanded by a thirty-five-year-old chubby-faced, 
wiry-haired Pennsylvanian, Commander Macdonald, who, in the space of ten years, graduated and became 
a commissioned ensign at the U.S. Naval Academy, in Annapolis, had served in four different vessels, 
had witnessed much of the all-out blitz on London as aide to Vice-Admiral Ghormley, and who took 
command of the destroyer O'Bannon with a crew so green to the sea that three in every four men were 
going to sea for the first time, Macdonald looked over his new command, claimed that he thought she 


was ‘‘a lucky ship,’”’ and set course for the Pacific. In a later volume the full, ripe story of the ship’s 
amazing career will be told in allits vivid wonder 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ON CONVOY DUTY 


While escorting a convoy across the Atlantic airera x from the raft-carrier H.M.S. Archer sank a U-boat and prob 
ably destroyed another. The pictur wa lL T é T £ m the hatch of H.M. destroyer Escapade which 
1e¢ ivors (top left), a blindfolded prisoner ¢ yer Irvive wi x ards the Escapade (middle), 


-boat officer saved on his way to a pr of-war camp n left 
to the crew of the Swordfish which sank the s 


tt under of the Archer talking 
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Back in London an official communiqué was issued about the sequel to the escape of the Scharmhorst. 
Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from Brest, in February 1942. Severely damaged, Gneisenau had been located 
by the R.A.F. lying at Gdynia, Poland ; Scharnhorst was under repair in the Kiel navy yards; Prinz 
Eugen, though she reached Germany unharmed, had been attacked and damaged off the Norwegian coast 
by H.M. submarine Trident. 

The gap between sinkings and output still constituted a crisis as grave as any Britain faced in the war, 
threatening not only our power to take the offensive, but the very ability of the United Nations to wage 
the war successfully. But not least among the terrors known to U-boat crews was the magnificent battle 
being fought by R.A.F. Coastal Command, whose four-engined Sunderland flying-boats to date had 
covered a total of 50,000,000 miles’ operational flying. Every night, every day for two years and ten 
months, Coastal Command aircraft had piled up the score ; bad weather could not halt them, though 
some of the natural hazards were greater than those of the enemy. 


GREETING THE FIRST LORD 


There were scenes of great enthusiasm when Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, made one of his visits to the 
Home Fleet. Crews from some of the Fleet's destroyers are cheering the First Lord, who is standing at the microphone with 
his back to the camera 


The Command so far had made something like 400 attacks on U-boats since September 1939; in 
some cases these attacks turned out to be definite kills. On one memorable occasion a Sunderland 
commanded by Squadron-Leader Thompson, D.F.C., blew an enemy submarine, the U570, to the surface, 
accepted the surrender of her commander, mounted guard and handed over their prize to the Navy ! 
Since the beginning of the war Coastal Command had made more than 30,000 sorties on convoy escort 
alone, forcing the U-boats farther afield ; even at distances approaching one thousand miles from the 
British seaboard the enemy was being kept at bay. The R.A.F. was writing a new chapter in the story 
of air defence and air attack ; writing it with the valour and cool courage of the crews of Sunderlands, 
Hudsons, Beauforts and Hampdens in places as far apart as the Atlantic in the west, North Sea to the 
east, Arctic to the north and the Tropics to the south 

On July 16th, 1942, with a brief announcement, the Admiralty began a communiqué which described 
one of the great episodes of the war at sea : ‘‘Magnificent work in protecting a large convoy from repeated 
attacks by U-boats has earned official congratulations for the Senior Officer of the escort force, Lieutenant- 


LOADING DEPTH-CHARGES ATTACK ON ENEMY SUBMARIN 
Canadian sailors loading a 100-ft. submarine-chaser with One of Canada’s new and speedy submarine-chasers on 
depth-charges prior to convoy duty in the St. Lawrence. duty in the St. Lawrence hurling a depth-charge. 


ST. LAWRENCE CONVOY ESCORT 


Four of the Canadian submarine-chasers which are employed in dealing with the submarine menace guarding an outward 


rauding U-boats 


bound convoy, They had several times been in action with the enemy's n 
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Commander R. E. S. Hugonin, R.N., of H.M.S. Landguard. The seamanship and steady bearing of the 
personnel of the convoy has also been commended.” The statement went on : 

“For three days and nights shadowing U-boats made one attempt after another to close their quarry. 
The manner in which the convoy continued on its course, repelled the attacks, and inflicted heavy damage 
on the enemy is evidence of the splendid co-operation between the merchant ships and their escorts. 

“It was late in the afternoon that the first U-boat was sighted by a look-out. The hunt was up. 
Other escorting ships joined H.M.S. Landguard in heading the enemy off and attacking him with gunfire 
and depth-charges whenever the opportunity occurred. During this series of actions H.M.S. Landguard 
developed an engine-room defect which the engineering staff were anxious to repair at once. If she had 
stopped she would have been a sitting target for the shadowing U-boats. One of the merchant ships 
accordingly took her in tow and kept station in the convoy while the repairs were carried out. There- 
after, H.M.S. Landguard slipped her tow and again joined the hunt. Repeated attempts were made by 


CONVOY AND ITS ESCORT 
Ships of a convoy heading southwards along the east coast of Britain. The guns of the convoy and its escort ships are 
ready to take the offensive should the enemy appear. 


the U-boats to manceuvre into attacking positions, but the vigilance of the escorts frustrated this. All 
these attacks were driven off. 

“In a further attack, in darkness, one merchant ship was torpedoed and sunk. One of the ships in 
convoy promptly hauled out of line and rescued survivors without thought for her own safety. The 
enemy made a last effort to close the convoy the following night ; a U-boat was sighted by one of the 
merchant ships, dead ahead. It just cleared the convoy and dived. The escorts immediately carried out 
a heavy depth-charge attack and seriously damaged the U-boat, if indeed they did not sink it. Officers 
and men of merchant ships and escorts had been at action stations almost continuously for three days and 
nights, but the concentrated and prolonged attack of a number of U-boats was beaten off. One ship of 
the convoy had been lost, but at least two U-boats were seriously damaged, if not sunk.” 

H.M.S. Landguard was one of ten United States Coast Guard cutters which were transferred to the 
Royal Navy in 1941. These were vessels of the sloop type, displacing nearly 2,000 tons and with turbo- 
electric engines designed for a speed of 16 knots. One of them, H.M.S. Culver, had already been lost, but 
the remaining nine were still doing excellent service, as this Admiralty communiqué illustrated. All ten 
ships were named after British Coast Guard stations. 


U-BOAT RAMMED BY H.M.S. DIANTHUS 
ut.-Commander C. E. Bridgeman, R.N.R.), after a three-hour chase, brought a U-boat to the 
nd rammed and sank her. The photograph shows damage done to the Dianthus by the U-boat 
gainst her bows. 


H.M. corvette Dianthus (1 
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PRISONERS FROM THE U-BOAT 


Some of the prisoners from the U-boat disembarking from H.M.S. Dianthus at a British port 
Dianthus the bows of the U-boat finally reared up and crashed or c 


1 four times by the 


rine then sank, 
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attacks were carried out by the screening destroyers, and one U-boat was destroyed by H.M.S. Wolverine, 
Lieutenant-Commander P. W. Bretton, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.N. Then, shortly before dark on August 11th, 
an attack was made by enemy torpedo-carrying and dive-bombing aircraft. No ship was hit, but several 
of the enemy were destroyed. 

Throughout Wednesday the enemy attacked continuously with a large force of bombers, dive-bombers, 
torpedo-carrying and fighter aircraft, and with U-boats. Losses were suffered in the convoy ; it was 
known that by the evening of this day thirty-nine enemy aircraft were destroyed, five probably destroyed 
and nine possibly destroyed by our carrier-borne naval aircraft, and that another U-boat had been 
destroyed by H.M.S. Pathfinder, Commander E. A. Gibbs, D.S.O., R.N., and H.M.S. Ithuriel, Lieutenant- 
Commander D. H. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, D.S.C., R.N. The task of fighting the convoy through the 


LANDING A LIGHT LOCOMOTIVE 


British troops, advancing through Madagasear, met with difficulties in the form of road-blocks, burned wooden bridges 
and demolished railway-bridges. Above, landing a light locomotive brought by sea and river to Brickaville because of a 
destroyed railway-bridge. See also pages 80-81, 


Sicilian channel to Malta in the final stage of the operation devolved upon Rear-Admiral Burrough’s 
force, with such protection as could be provided by long-range R.A.F. fighters from Malta. 

During the night of August 12th-13th the enemy attacked with a large number of E-boats, at least 
two of which were known to have been sunk. The hazard to the convoy and its escort at this stage of the 
passage was increased by the extensive mining carried out by the enemy, so that a channel had to be 
swept for the passage of the convoy and escort ships. 

The cruiser H.M.S. Manchester was damaged by torpedo or mine ; the ship subsequently sinking, bu 
the great majority of her company were saved. Loss and damage were also suffered by other ships in 
the convoy. Then, shortly after dawn, August 13th, the enemy resumed the attack upon our ships from 
the air, At this stage the R.A.F., operating from Malta, gave increased fighter protection. And the 
Board of Admiralty announced with regret that the anti-aircraft cruiser, H.M.S. Cairo, Captain C. C. 
Hardy, D.S.O., R.N., and the destroyer, H.M.S. Foresight, Lieutenant-Commander R. A. Fell, R.N 
were sunk during the operation; Cairo being torpedoed by a U-boat, necessitating her total destruction 


ENEMY SHIPPING LOSSES IN THE NORTH SEA 
& ENGLISH CHANNEL - OVER 1,000,000 TONS 


-UP TO 15th. JULY 1942, 
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KEY i Capital ship, Cruiser or Destroyer ~ Supply ship sunk 
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Other Warship sunk 
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CEMETERIES OF ENEMY VESSELS 
British naval forces and aircraft have sunk over a million tons of enemy shipping in the North Sea and English Channel 
up to July 15th, 194 223 supply ships have been sunk or captured and, in addition, vessels, including 
warships and supply e been severely damaged. The above cha es the approximate positions at which the 
ships were sunk, the key an indication of the type of vessel “buried” in the various “cemeteries.” It does not 
include enemy U-boat losses, As a result of R.A.F. bombing attacks on rail communications in Germany and Germ an 
occupied territory it has become evident that the Axis powers must risk transporting supplies by sea coastal routes. 
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by our own forces, since towing was impracticable, Foresight hit by an aerial torpedo, badly damaged, 
taken in tow but, after towing for more than twelve hours, it became necessary to sink her also. Casualties 
in all vessels were light. 

The Admiralty had no intention of divulging the number of ships in the convoy or the number of 
vessels which arrived at Malta, as the extent of this reinforcement which was received by the George 
Cross Island was of considerable importance to Berlin and Rome. The Board of Admiralty ended the 
terse communiqué : “No praise can be too high for the gallantry and skill of the officers and men of the 
merchant ships in convoy during constant heavy attacks. The conduct of the escorts, the covering force 
and the minesweepers was in accordance with the highest traditions. Naturally, in a hazardous operation 
of this kind some losses were suffered, but that our loss and damage were not far greater was due to the 
cool and seamanlike handling of the merchantmen and warships, to the anti-aircraft gunfire, and the 


H.M.S. War 


tireless fig 


TAKING IT EASY 


with H.M. aireraft-carrier Formidable in the background, One of the Warspite’s crew is on duty at a pom- 
gun and is seated in the “Snotty’s Chair," so named because it was introduced by a midshipman, 


p 


iting spirit of the crews of naval fighter aircraft, and to the co-operation of R.A.F. fighters, 


bombers and reconnaissance aircraft.” 


Perhap: 
ment of ta 
dangerous 


s the ship that was uppermost in the thoughts of all who took part in this breathless achieve- 
king relief to the beleaguered island was the tanker Ohio. She carried the most important, most 
cargo of all; she was conspicuous from the air on account of her rig and construction, and 


she was singled out time and time again for vicious attack. She was an American-built ship manned 


by a crew ¢ 
sure enoug 
was hailec 
route if vo 
sir, We’l 
-boats ar 


of British seamen ; her captain was a very brave man. He knew she would be the special target ; 
h she was hit by torpedo in the opening phase of the operation. Forced to stop, Captain Mason 
by Admiral Burrough: ‘I've got to proceed with the rest of the convoy. Make the shore 
u can, and slip into Malta. They need you badly.’ Mason had his reply ready : ‘Don’t worry, 
do our best. Good-bye. Good luck Again and again Ohio was singled out by U-boats, 
id enemy aircraft, attacked, torpedoed and set on fire. But she went on and she fought her 


FLYING IN PROGRESS 


A starboard view of one of Britain’s latest aircraft-carriers steaming at speed to enable aircraft to take off from the flight- 
deck. Note the pom-pom gun against the background of the superstructure, which is generally known as the “island.” 
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way through, and she reached Malta ; Burrough’s last signal to Mason was brief : “I am proud to have 
met you.”’ That was all. But it was enough. : 
Main objective of the operation was clear-cut : relief of Malta, the only base from which really effective 
steps could later be taken to destroy, first Rommel’s supplies via Italy, second, Italy itself. Then, through 
‘Italy, into the heart of Germany! But, outside the shores of Malta, few people in the world knew the 
precise state of life on the island ; in this period the garrison and the islanders knew that if help was not 
forthcoming they could not hold out for more than ninety days at the outside. When that help came, 
Malta rolled back its sleeves and was ready to fight back violently. : 
Out on the oceans, before, during and after the memorable Trafalgar week, 1942, there was being 
fought a Stalingrad of the Seven Seas, fought and won by the Royal Navy, the U S. and the Soviet 


navies. By now the newest, perhaps most vital chapter in the fiercest sea war in living history had opened, 


FIGHTERS ON THE FLIGHT DE 


Six Grumman Martlet fighters ranged on the flight-deck of H.M.S. Formidable, an ‘‘Illustrious”’ class aircraft-carrier of 23,000 
tons, which is 753 feet long and includes among her armament sixteen 4°5-in. dual-purpose guns. Hercomplementis 1,600 men. 


and the trend it started was to influence the end of the whole story, Admiralty experts were perfecting 
new convoy tac the operation under Syfret, to Malta, was the start of practical use of these new 
methods of driving supply ships past the dangers which were now expected from enemy shore-based 
aircraft combined with wolfpack attacks by U-boats and E-boats. The Arctic route to Russia was to be 
another testing-ground ; the safe arrival of still more convoys showed to what measure these naval 
experts had triumphed until, at last, the enemy was forced to admit that sinkings of merchantmen by 
U-boats “have not reached the figures we hoped for.’”’ Allied losses were dropping slowly but progressively. 

From September 3rd, 1939, until October 16th, 1942, British ocean convoys had totalled the magniti- 
cent score of 125,000,000 ship-miles, equivalent of six thousand times round the world ! More than 100,000 
British and Allied vessels had been convoyed during this period, In the first two years of war alone total 
tonnage convoyed now neared the 200,000,000 gross register ton mark, representing a carrying capacity 
of 300,000,000 tons of car And the rate of loss in convoy approximated only 5 per cent ; up to and 
including June 1942, go per cent of a// cargoes sent to Russia by the Arctic route had been delivered 
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Once again the Mediterranean Sea was the scene of a titanic struggle in which the c sill of the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Service had been pitted against submarines, torpedo-craft, and aircraft of the Axis Pov . A convoy bound for M 
and supported by strong units of the Royal Navy, set out from Gibraltar with supplies and reinforcements badly needed by 
island's defende Early in the voyage, which lasted three days, H.M. aircraft-cd Eagle was sunk by an enemy torpedo, 
many of her aircraft were landed on another aircraft-carrier to continue the fig! Later, H.M. cruiser Manchester was sunk 
Bizerta, in Tunisia, but the convoy pressed on. The third day of the voyage was by far the most hazardous, for it involved negotial 


LTA CONVOY BATTLE 


passage of the Sicilian Channel, which lies between the islands of Sicily and Pantelaria, both strong bases for Axis aircraft. All 
‘tish aircraft and naval anti-aircraft gunners gave battle to large numbers of enemy dive-bombers and torpedo aircr: ft, 
the Royal Navy parried the attacks of strong forces of E-boats and enemy submarines. At night, too, the fight went on, but 
ite some losses the main body of the convo arrived safely at Malta. One of the most notable arrivals was a tanker whi h had 
led out for special attention by the Axis forces, and which, although hit twice and with its engines out of action, struggled 

gh with its valuable cargo. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of a scene during the third day’s battle. 


by Montacue B. BLack 
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safely, on scheduled time. Six hundred Royal Navy vessels and nearly 2,000 merchant ships were at 
sea at any given time ; between 30 and 4o million tons of raw materials and food were being imported 
into Britain during the year. On the other side of the balance-sheet 6,178,681 tons of enemy merchant 
shipping had been sunk by the Royal Navy, or damaged or captured up to June 30th, 1942. And the 
United Nations’ navies and air forces had sunk or severely damaged more than 530 Axis submarines in 
the period September 1939 to September 1942 ; enemy losses were to rise to the 10,000,000-ton mark by 
February 1943 ! 

Dark was coming to the Soviet Arctic route, and still more supplies had to be driven through to 
north Russian ports. To replace losses in U-boats and crews, Berlin placed the submarine in the fore- 
front of war strategy ; new yards were pressed into building new undersea raiders, new schools in Germany 
were established to train new crews, mainly impressed. Cruising range of the U-boats was still further 
increased mainly by the employment of better and bigger supply ships, not vulnerable vessels, but specially 


H.M.S. VICTORIOUS 
Fleet Air Arm pilots on the flight deck of the aircraft-carrier Victorious waiting their turn to go on patrol duty. 


built underwater submarine depot ships which carried ammunition, oil, replacement crews and technicians 
who could undertake all but major repairs at sea. But new and more formidable British ships were being 
commissioned ; secretly completed months before scheduled time, many were now at their battle stations. 


IIL 


Tue American- Japanese sea-air action in the Pacific flamed to its height and slowly died down ; in addi- 
tion to previous losses reported American forces had succeeded in sinking an enemy aircraft-carrier and 
badly damaged a second. One Japanese heavy cruiser had also been sunk and another heavily damaged, 
so Tokyo followed the lead of Berlin and resorted to invention, claiming that a British battleship of the 


H.M.S. INDOMITABLE AT SEA 


An impressive view of H.M. aireraft-carrier Indomitable which has already taken part in numerous operations, 


SUPERSTRUCTURE AND FLIGHT-DECK 
A view of the superstructure of the /ndomitable and part of the flight-deck, on which is a Seafire fighter The Indomitable, 
an aircraft-carrier of 23,000 tons equipped with Albacore torpedo bombers as well as Seafire fighters. 
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“Warspite’”’ class was badly crippled, and that their units had sunk “many American battleships and 
aircraft-carriers.’’ So beit ; let Tokyo claim what it will! Before many months had elapsed the Japanese 
invasion forces were to feel the weight, the /u// weight, of the guns of many such ships “sunk !”’ 

There were some other unexplained ‘‘mysteries”’ of the sea war ; during the battle of Diego Suarez the 
French reported that two cruisers, Marseillaise and Lamotte Picquet, had ‘‘vanished.”’ The British occupa- 
tion of Madagascar was only one of the consequences of Laval’s return to power in France, and other, 
more severe consequences, were to follow. In Martinique the French High Commissioner was given to 
understand that the Allies were determined that the French Caribbean and Atlantic coast possessions 
should not furnish aid or comfort to the Axis sea forces. 

Malta was hitting back fiercely ; the score of Axis aircraft losses mounted steadily. But a price was 
being paid with the loss of three destroyers, H.M.S. Lively, Kipling and Jackal, by enemy air attack. 


H.M.S. VICTORIOUS 
A Royal Australian Naval Reserve observer plotting his course on the aircraft-carrier Victorious before a flight. 


Immobilisation of all French vessels in the Martinique area was in progress ; further south a Mexican 
merchantman had been attacked and sunk. The Government of Mexico sent a strong protest to Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo, requiring full satisfaction and indemnities. Across the seas the Navy and R.A.F. 
were allowing nothing to pass unnoticed ; the German cruiser, Prinz Eugen, was caught by a force of 
Coastal Command aircraft as she steamed south down the Norwegian coast and severely damaged by 
torpedo attack. And at this date Sir Andrew Cunningham relinquished his command of the Mediterranean 
Fleet on his appointment as head of the Admiralty delegation in Washington. Succeeded by the victor 
of the River Plate battle, Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, Cunningham made to the Fleet a signal 
which included his hopes that the ‘‘Mediterranean Fleet will sweep the sea clear and re-establish our age- 
old control of this waterway.” : 


CARRIER-BASED HURRICANES 
Some of the Hurricane aircraft which, not content with having won fame as land-based fighters, are now adding to their 
laurels by serving with the Royal Navy. 
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Feeling in Mexico was running high with the sinking of a tanker, and Mexicans everywhere demanded 
the declaration of war on the Axis. The tide was turning at last ; news of victories poured in from all 
quarters. In the Pacific the American Navy had sunk a 7,100-ton cruiser and two merchant ships ; 
Roosevelt assured the Allies that though submarines of the enemy had taken heavy toll, America ‘‘will 
perform the near miracle of ship production.”’ Brazil demonstrated her intention of stopping Axis attacks 
on her ships by sending out aircraft to bomb and sink a U-boat prowling off the Brazilian north-east coast. 
And the tally against Japanese fighting and merchant ships was mounting in amazing degree ;_ the Coral 
Sea battle early in May now produced figures showing that Japan then lost fifteen warships sunk, includ 
ing the new aircraft-carrier Ryukaru, and three heavy cruisers ; two ships probably sunk and twenty 
damaged, and more than too aircraft lost. In this battle the United States lost the carrier Lex/ngtor 
and two other vessels. 


ABOARD AN AIRCRAFT-CAR 
An Albacore aircraft being raised by lift to t 


t deck. 


Heavy attacks were made by enemy sea-air forces on another of our large convoys carrying supplies 
for the garrisons at Malta and Tobruk, and a fierce battle ensued ; twenty-three hits were registered o1 
an Italian battleship and fifteen on a second ; a 10,000-ton 8-in. gun cruiser of the “Trento” class and 
at least two destroyers were sunk. The Axis lost many aircraft. From America came an unofficial 
ffered by Japan and America in the Pacific since the attack on Pear] 
unk or probably sunk, 31 ships lost to the United States Navy. A goodly 


balance-sheet of naval loss¢ 
Harbour : 142 enemy ships 


tally. ‘‘A mighty fine bag !”’ claimed a British naval eye-witness. ... And the Royal Navy made its 
weight felt in the direction of the Malacca Straits. 

Rommel’s forces had advanced into Egypt in threc in columns, reaching a point south-east of Sidi 
Barrani, and there for the time being had halted ; it was a lull before the coming storm, a storm that was 
to sweep the Axis forces clean out of North Africa n which was brewed for the total discomfort 


of the Axis by Montgomery, in co-operation with the Navy and R.A.F. 
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And then another closely-guarded secret was revealed with the terse official report : ‘‘A well-equipped 
naval base has been built by the United States Government at Londonderry, and has been in commission 
since February 5th, 1942.’ That was all, but behind the announcement was a story of great difficulty 
at last overcome. 

Shortly before Munich week the Admiralty realised that urgent requirements of defence must at last 
override considerations of national economy. To meet the vast programme of warship construction and 
repair work then in hand the resources of Rosyth Dockyard were to be made available ; in wide circles 
of the Navy the re-establishment of Pembroke dockyard was held to be even more necessary. 

Pembroke was, according to official statements, “surplus to peace-time requirements,” but in the event 
of war Pembroke would become of vitalimportance. That much was clear. Approximately half Britain's 
total sea-borne traffic passed near or through this area, for which reason it was a happy hunting-ground 


TORPEDO-DROPPING PRACTICE 
Pilots of the Fleet Air Arm undergo extensive training before going on operational flights. Photograph shows a pupil of 
on a practice flight with a torpedo slung under his Swordfish aircraft. 


for U-boats in the war of 1914-18, when hundreds of merchantmen were sunk in the approaches and scores 
of others damaged by torpedo or mine, Dozens of these crippled ships would have been lost but for the 
fact that they were able to make Cobh, where they were repaired sufficiently to proceed under escort to 
an English port for repairs. 

It was because harbours in Eire might not be accessible as refuges and repair depots in the war that 
was bound to follow the Munich debacle that some alternative base as near as possible to the coast of 
Ireland was considered by our naval strategists to be indispensable. An overwhelming case was made 
out. The Royal Navy had vital need of a western base. More than four years went by . . . and then the 
announcement ‘ a well-equipped naval base has been built by the United States at Londonderry.” 

The Americans “occupied"’ Londonderry on that February day ; de Valera used the word in his protest 
against the arrival of the U.S. forces. The Eire Government, at the instigation of de Valera, had refused 
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the Allies the use of Queenstown base which, during the war of 1914-18, helped us beat the U-boats. At 
the most critical hour in the anti-U-boat battle in this second world war, when North Atlantic sinkings 
neared peak figures, de Valera objected solemnly to the Allies fitting, overhauling and fuelling their convoy | 
escort vessels in Londonderry. His objections were ignored. And Atlantic losses declined as Londonderry 
became an established base for operations, an outpost between Britain and America with the Government 
and the people of Eire losing nothing by the American “occupation,” and the navies of Britain and 
America gaining a base which was to become of vital importance in the European sea war. So important 
was Londonderry to the Allied cause, in time it was found advisable to stop all traffic between Britain and 
Ireland ; yet, without much doubt, transmission of information by U-boats from western Ireland to 
Germany did, in fact, take place. 

The Royal Navy suffered still more losses in the Mediterranean, but notched still more outstanding 
successes ; confirmation was received in London of the sinking of H.M. cruiser Hermione, H.M. destroyers 


NEW CORT TYPES IN SERVICE 
To ensure greater safety for our convoys, increasing numbers of pocket aircraft-carriers are being built and put into service. 
These two were photographed from the deck of H.M.S. Victortous, in the foreground 


Bedouin, Hasty, Grove and Airedale, and the Polish destroyer Kujawiak, all of which had been engage 
on vital convoy duties. But H.M. submarines were covering themselves with glory in the Middle Se 
in daring and successful raids on enemy shipping at sea and in harbour. 

In the faraway Barents Sea the enemy battleship Tirpitz was attacked, hit by torpedo and badl 
damaged by a Sovict submarine ; Royal Navy patrols in the English Channel were playing havoc wit 
enemy convoys creeping along under cover of the coast, and light naval forces in the Middle Sea wer 
playing a hand in the great game about to open in North Africa. In the Solomon Islands area the A mer 
can Navy was delivering surprise attacks on Japanese garrisons, inflicting heavy loss on the encmy wi 
and surface forces. 

On August rgth, 1942, London issued a breath-taking communiqué : a successful Combined Operatiot 
raid, largest so far in the war, is carried out on Dieppe. The shore operation lasted for nine hours, durir 
which time much useful information and experience was gained, and enemy batteries, a radiolocatic 
base and important military objectives were destroyed. In the heaviest aircraft battle since the Batt 
of Britain R.A.F. crews destroyed ninety-one enemy aircraft for certain and probably destroyed | 
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damaged twice that number. British losses were ninety-eight aircraft, with thirty pilots saved ; a large 


number of landing craft were lost and H.M.S. Berkeley was damaged and had to be sunk. Three days | 
later, on August 22nd, Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy. And the Admiralty gives the splendid 
news that July and August 1942 were ‘‘the most successful months so far for the destruction of U-boats.” 
So far were operative words, Better records were to be published, and before many months had passed. 
And then, like a small flame destined to swell into a vast blaze, came the news that Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps had begun to fall back ‘‘towards its original positions,’’ with the Eighth Army inflicting heavy 
losses on the retiring enemy. British light naval forces, with a small army force, carried out a seaborne 
raid on Tobruk, in conjunction with a vast air attack ; strong opposition was met, but casualties and 
damage were inflicted on the enemy. It was in this action the destroyers Sikh and Zulu were lost. But 
while Tobruk was being attacked by our air-sea forces army mobile forces carried out successful operations 
more than 500 miles behind the German-Italian front at Benghazi and Barce. And a brief announcement 


ON THE BRIDGE 


Men of H.M, battleship Warspite during a practice attack carried out by aircraft from H.M. aircraft-carrier Formidable. 
Note, in the foreground, the aircraft recognition charts held by two of the erew, 


stated that a ‘‘very large convoy carrying considerable supplies of war material’ had arrived safely at 
Malta. 

Almost at once from Berlin came the broadcast announcement : “‘A British Fleet seems to be massing 
somewhere near Gibraltar, Aircraft-carriers Furious and Argus and a third unknown are in the vicinity 
Six cruisers, one auxiliary cruiser, twenty-six destroyers, four submarines and one monitor have als 
been sighted by our aircraft south of the Bay of Biscay. Such a remarkable concentration of Britis 
naval power points to some anticipated action by Britain. But... ’’ the Berlin broadcast seemed to be 
supremely confident, “. . . our U-boats can take very good care of any such attempt to disperse their 
strength.” 

Meanwhile, in Egypt Rommel had begun a lusty retreat, with more than 9,000 of his picked fighting 
men and 260 panzers smashed beyond hope. The retreat startled Berlin. Nazi war strategists no doubt 
were too busy at this time to realise the trap into which German naval strategists had fallen : no U-boats 
nor enemy warships could hope to “‘take care’’ of the greatest amphibious expedition ever undertaken in 
sea history ; after months of elaborate preparation a vast army of men and huge quantities of supplies 


H.M.S. BATTLER IN SERVICE 
Formerly a freighter, the skill of the shipbuilder has transformed this vessel into a thoroughly business-like pocket aircraft- 
carrier to which the name of Baétler has been given. She is manned by 70 officers and 450 men, 


a 


PROTECTION AGAINST AIRCRAFT ATTACK 


H.M.S. Rattler was commissioned in the United States and then brought to England to be fitted with additional equipment, 
including the new twin Bofors anti-aircraft gun seen in the photograph with the gun-crew at action stations, 
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were transported in safety and landed on near-hostile 
coastline. A mighty armada of nine hundred and 
sixty vessels had sailed through the sea mists to 
make a North African landfall ; the Royal Navy, sup- 
ported by the American Navy, had closed and sealed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the U-boats, seeking 
another ‘“‘concentration of British ships,’’ had failed. 
Hunters became hunted, with U-boats sometimes 
meeting their doom at the hands of British sub- 
marines. | For weeks more than sixty German 
submarines had cruised in the vicinity of Dakar, 
waiting for the ‘‘concentration’” which never 
appeared ! 

The battle of the year was reaching its climax ; 
within the space of one week thirteen more U-boats 
were sunk in terrific battles off the African seaboard. 
From the Pacific battle zone came news of the smash- 
ing by the American Navy of a Japanese fleet, 
eleven ships sunk, seven damaged. And then the epic 
story of how the vast convoy to North Africa was 
covered for a million miles by a huge umbrella of 
Sunderlands, Liberators, Halifaxes, Wellingtons, 
Whitleys and Hudsons. The pace quickened. Hitler 
broke his terms with Vichy and occupied Toulon. But 
he did not seize the remnants of the French fleet ; FLIGHT-DECK AWASH 
three battleships and seven cruisers were scuttled in A Grumman Martlet fighter about to alight on the 
the harbour and out in the roadstead. In African flight-deck of H.M. aircraft-carrier Illustriows, 
ports some French warships hauled alongside Allied units : 35,000-ton Richelieu, damaged by the British 
forces in 1940, the battleship Lorraine, the cruisers Suffren, Duquesne and Tourville. Eventually the 
remains of the French Fleet reached New York, where it refitted. ‘ 

And another vital convoy reached the George Cross Island of the Middle Sea. On this occasion the 
only reported loss was one vessel. And that one vessel was a German submarine ! 

In the north dark was coming back to the Arctic waters, where convoys were still battling against 
man and nature to reach the gallant fighting men of Soviet Russia. A large German naval force wa: 
quietly making its way north, and German reconnaissance aircraft were carrying out daily spotting alon: 


NAVAL FIGHTERS IN NORTH AFRICA 


A Martlet fighter taking off from an aircraft-carrier during the North African operations. In the background are Martlets 
and Seatires, both of which types took part in covering the landing of the allied troops. ‘ 
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AIR-SEA CO-OPERATION 


Two aircraft-carriers accompanied by a battleship at sea. While the battleship protects the aircraft-carriers, they in their 
turn provide air cover for the Fleet and extend the range of vision for hundreds of miles. 


H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ARGUS 


H.M. aireraft-carrier Argus operating off the North African coast. A Hudson aircraft, having disabled a U-boat during the 
operations, passed information to the carrier, the aircraft from which sank the submarine, 


FLIGHT-DECK LANDING 


nnaissance flight, landing on the deck of an aircraft-carrier on convoy duty 


A Grumman-Martlet aircraft, back from a rec 
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Madagascar, the fourth largest island (excluding Australia) in the world was for many months a source of preoccupation to B 


America, Japan and Vichy France, Had it fallen into thi Japanese, Britain's supply routes to India and the 

would have been seriously jeopardised, and the Union of Africa would itself have been threatened. On the other hand. 

by Britain, the Union and British possessions in Afr y feguarded, and the island could be used as a base for the pi 
Lest Vichy should acquiesce in any des 


of India as well as assuring the safe passage of convoys to the Far and Middle East fronts. 
Japan might make on her, the British Government, after an offer which would have avoided the shedding of blood had been 
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cES EFFECT LANDING ON MADAGASCAR 


to occupy the island, and at dawn on Tuesday, May 5th, 1942, supp orted by warships and aircraft, a British force including 
ando units effected a landing Courier Bay, on the north-east tip of the island, while paratroops were dropped twelve miles 
th of the port of Diego Suarez, which is capable of holding the entire British Fleet. The Courier Bay force met with opposition 
French sailors and colonial troops but pushed forward twenty miles on the first day, M anwhile, units of the Royal Navy w 
@etion against French units trying to intercept troop transports 
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MARTLET FIGHTER LOADING A TORPEDO 
A Martlet fighter operating with the Royal Navy landing Fleet Air Arm personnel loading a torpedo into a specially 
on the flight-deck of H.M. aircraft-carrier Viclerious fitted carrier beneath the aircraft. 


ESCORT-CARRIERS AT SEA 
H.MLS. escort-carriers Bifer and Avenger at sea in heavy weather, The Avenger was lost off North Africa November 1942. 


NEW FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 
An old and tried fighter aircraft which has been modified to suit the special conditions required for ope 
carrier, tis a Spitfire, but in taking on a new role it has also taken on a new name— 
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the British east and south coasts. Primarily the latter were concerned with possible evidence of warship 
and transport concentrations in British harbours and roadsteads which might betray to Berlin any inten- 
tion on the part of the Allies to launch a full-scale invasion of the alleged ‘fortress’ of Europe. The 
German naval force, failing concentration at Trondheim in the earlier part of 1942, was now detailed to 
smash any or all Allied convoys to Russia. The northern ice drift was going, dark was coming back ; 
the warship Tirpitz and consorts were known to be operating northward, hugging the coast of Norway 
and thus perhaps beyond the range of R.A.F. bombers. In all, the German Navy at this date consisted 
of the battleships Tirpitz and Scharnhorst, the aircraft-carrier Graf Zeppelin, pocket-battleships Scheer 
and Luetzow, ex-Deutschland, four heavy cruisers of the ‘‘Prinz Eugen’’ class, four light cruisers, twenty 
modern destroyers, some auxiliary vessels and a large number of U-boats. Tirpitz, Hipper, Luetzow 
and Scheer, with destroyer and U-boat flotillas, were known to be in Norwegian waters ; Scharnhorst, 
Prinz Eugen and light cruiser Nurnberg were repairing at Kiel ; Graf Zeppelin, begun during 1938, was 
also at Kiel, apparently complete awaiting commission. Gneisenau, stripped almost to the waterline, 


A MIGHTY SHIP 
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Close-up view of H.M.S. Howe, a 35,000-ton batt 
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The armament of the Howe consists 
Speed is over 30 knots. 


lay in dry dock at Gdynia. Each and every unit was a preoccupation of the Royal Navy, and Germany 
sea strength had to be contained by the Navy, or by combined forces of Britain and America. Enemy 
submarines were everywhere, from the White to the Black Sea, from Biscay to Brazil. And Hitler's 
naval spokesman was not forgetting the official claims respecting Allied losses at sea, In London and 
Washington nothing was known, however, to give any support to the highly coloured enemy stories of 
attack and destruction on our convoys. 

In widely scattered ports Allied tonnage produced amazing figures ; at Suez, for example, gateway 
to the Middle East and a vital point on the supply line through which the whole of our Mediterranean 
armies drew supplies and reinforcements, amount of cargo unloaded was averaging more than 5,000 tons 
a day, against the pre-war weekly figure of less than one thousand tons. 

Then, towards October 1942, an official communiqué issued by the Admiralty told of yet another success- 
ful convoy driven through to Russian ports. Commodore of this particular convoy was Rear-Admiral 
E. K. Boddam-Whetham, D.S.O., and the escorting forces were under the command of Rear-Admiral 
R. L. Burnett, O.B.E., flying his flag in the cruiser H.M.S. Scylla, Captain I. A. P. MacIntyre, O.B.E., 
R.N. 
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Enemy heavy ships and U-boats, it has been 
already noted, were based in Norwegian fiords 
and a large concentration of the Luftwaffe was 
assembled in northern Norway, thus the enemy 
was in a position to attack from sea-air bases con- 
veniently situated along the flank of our convoy 
route throughout many days of passage. Attempts 
to destroy this particular and important convoy 
began on September 12th, although our ships had 
been sighted by the Luftwaffe and some U-boats 
three days before ; at this stage one enemy sub- 
marine was attacked and probably seriously 
damaged. On September 12th our ships were 
again shadowed by enemy aircraft and it was 
obvious that a number of U-boats were mustered 
inthe area. A number of attacks were carried out 
against this concentration of undersea raiders ; on 
the following day the enemy attacked with U-boats 
and made a series of attacks with a large force 
of aircraft, employing bombers to lay mines ahead 
of our ships. But, once again, products of 
munition factories in Britain and America were 
fought through to their destination, once again the 
quiet fortitude and determination of officers and 
men of British, American and Russian merchant 
ships and their escorts won the day. 


TORPEDO WAR-HEAD 
War-head of a torpedo being hoisted aboard one of the 
warships engage in the constant patrolling of 
Mediterranean waters, 


WORTHY OF A SALUTE 
H.M.S. King George V steaming majestically amid white-topped waves with, in the foreground, an aircraft-carrier’s guns 
pointing heavenwards as though intending to give the battleship a royal salute. The photograph was taken from the deck 
of the aircraft-carrier, 
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An Albacore aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm on anti-submarine 
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The nine 16-in- guns of HM, battleship Rodi acingly out to ise int 


BRITAIN’S SEA POWER 
A striking photograph showing the 35,000-ton battleship King George V firing a 14-in. salvo. 


H.M.S. RODNEY AT MERS-EL-KEBIR 


Two destroyers and H.M. battleship Rodney off Mers-el-Kebir during allied operations on the North African coast. The 
massive fortihed hill forming the background to the scene quite dwarfs the British warships. 


H.M. BATTLESHIP HOWE 


One of the most powerful battleships afloat, H.M.S. Howe mounts six 14-in. guns in her fore s 
plating amidships is 16 in, thick, Her armament also includes four other M-in ind sixtcen 
six multiple pompoms and numerous smaller guns 


n-turret and her armour 
6.26-in, dual-purpose guns, 
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H.MS. ANSON ON TRIALS 
‘Two new battleships of the “King George V" class are now in commission, They are the Anson (above) and the Howe, 
sister ships of the Duke of York. 
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ON THE FO'C'’SLE 7 
Divisions fallen in for inspection on the fo'c'sle of one of the two new battleships which were laid down in 1937, The huge 
guns forming the background of the picture are of 14-in. calibre ; on the right are two torpedoes. 


H.M. BATTLESHIP HOWF 
acement of 35,000 tons, a complement of 1,500 officers and men, armament 
in. guns and some smaller ones, and a speed of over 30 knots. 


H.M.S. Howe and H.M.S. Anson have a 
of ten 14-in, guns, sixteen 
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The pace quickened as the year drew to its close ; 
on the threshold of 1943, with more than a glimmer 
of hope on the horizon, the United Nations slowly 
forged ahead with their mighty task. In Germany 
shipyards had swung over to mass construction of 
U-boats. But we were wearing them down as fast 
as they showed up at sea ; science and conduct of 
the sea war had changed with the changing months, 
and we could never for one moment overlook the 
most important factor of all: dominion of the seas, 
the loss of which meant our loss of the war. 

Shipyard workers in Britain and America were 
achieving near miracles, and the thin red line on the 
graph of tonnage production was still rising, though 
perhaps not fast enough. American technicians were 
applying to shipbuilding the same technique they 
had used to make new records in road engineering. 
And William Franklin Knox, Secretary of the U.S. 
Navy, nailing his slogan ‘‘Action and Speed !’’ to 
the masthead, had taken American yards out of a 


then into three shifts of 8 hours daily. He reduced 
building time for destroyers from 32 to 18 months, 
for cruisers from 36 to 30, submarines 30 to 
22 months, ridiculing all suggestions of building 
tonnage that might be useful “in a year or two.” 
In a year or two, said Knox, without ships im 


ABOARD H.MS 
An 8-in,-gun cruiser, the Shropshire has been given to the 
the Shropshire will take. The Canberra w 
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LOADING POM-POMS 
Two-pounder shells being loaded into pom-pom guns of 
the 8-in. gun cruiser H.M.S. Shropshire. 


: 7 rament to replace the Canberra, which name 
sunk in the Pacific during-an action against the Japanese. 
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the next few months, the United Nations might well be working for Hitler, building ships for him. 

On paper, taking total British merchant tonnage available in September 1939, plus Allied and neutral 
shipping, new construction and captures, Britain alone could call on about 26,000,000 tons at the begin- 
ning of 1940. The position at midsummer, 1942, including actual losses, estimated future losses, scheduled 
construction and possible captures, stood to give the Allies a net gain of 10,500,000 tons by the end of 
1944. An analysis of shipping tonnage delivered each month of the year 1942 is interesting, showing 
magnificent figures, thus : 


January .. 197,628 tons deadweight. July +» 790,300 tons deadweight. 
February .. 289,549 tons deadweight. August -» 753,600 tons deadweight. 
March .. 291,473 tons deadweight. September .. 1,017,300 tons deadweight. 
April -+ 401,632 tons deadweight. October .. 890,700 tons deadweight. 
June 731,900 tons deadweight. November .. 891,700 tons deadweight. 


Total to the end of the eleven months was 6,880,586 tons deadweight, about 4,475,000 tons gross, 
and the figures for December amounted to within 9,500 tons of the total aimed at. It was worthy of 
note; approximately 100,000 tons of merchant shipping a year would be required to transport a division 
of 20,000 men one thousand miles overseas, with arms, equipment and stores, and to keep it supplied 
and reinforced for every year the war continued. The U-boat menace was still grave, but the tally of the 
Royal Navy and American Navy was growing. And Germany could not mass-produce U-boat crews ; 
the most highly trained and experienced officers and ratings long ago had been lost to the enemy. 

The task of the British Merchant Service had been and would continue to be an enormous one, its 
liabilitics unlimited. Into the United Kingdom alone some 30—40 million tons of essential imports of 
war material, food, raw material for factories were being imported each year ; in one month, October 
1941, U.K. shipping had carried overseas 23,000 army vehicles, more than 1,300 aircraft, more than 


400,000 tons of military and R.A.F. stores, and some hundreds of heavy locomotives. Up to April 1942 


3,000,000 tons of military stores, including food, had been landed in Egyptian ports alone ; during 1941, 
300 ships were continuously employed on the 11,000-mile voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to support 


STERN VIEW OF H.M, CRUISER SHEFFIELD 
After gun-turrets and director tower of H.M.S. Sheffield, whic February, 1941 th H.M.S, Renown and H.M.S. Malaya, 
shelled Genoa, and in May, L041, contacted the German battleship Bismarck which had temporarily evaded the Home Fleet. 


H.M.S. SHROPSHIRE 
(he Shropshire, a © i_ondon’ class 8-in.-gun cruiser, has been transferred to the Royal Australian Navy to replace the Canberra. 
Photograph shows a forecastle party washing the cable as the anchor is being weighed. 


AXIS SUBMARINE RAMMED 
A three-day Mediterranean convoy battle between British escorted merchant ships and Axis aircraft and submarines did notd 
end with the safe arrival of the convoy at Malta, for the escorting els had still to make their way back to their bases and ind 
so ran hazards. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, gives his ir on of an adventure which befell H.M. de: r Wi 
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she began to move off, hoping to escape into the darkness without submerging. 
for instead of keeping the submarine’s bows parallel with the destroyer’s 
crash alarm and brought his 
witched on and for 
nd with a crash 


of course, 
erious mistake, 
Lieut.-Commander Gretton decided to ram her, 1 gave the 
sel was about 200 yards from the submarine, the t nalling lamp was 


Seconds the ship’s company had a full view of the U-boat. Straight ahead at full speed steered the W vine 
conning-tower of the submarine, the U-boat being carried along for 30 yards, before, she(dropped)yais the destroyer’s bows. 
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British fighting men in the Mediterranean zone. During this same period convoys to Malta and Russia 
had to battle their way through the fiercest opposition which the enemy could bring to bear against 
them on the sea, under the sea and from the skies. There was a debit side to our national balance sheet, 
and it had been grievous : more than 16,000 men of the Merchant Service had given their lives in three 
years of war ; up to June 30th, 1941, 1,074 British ships of 4,601,120 gross register tons had been sunk. 
And the price to be paid was to be still higher. But our convoys still went their way across the oceans, 
fighting the elements no less than the enemy. In home waters around Britain coastwise ships were 
making no less than 25,000 voyages a year ; there was more tonnage in this vital trade than before 
the war, including twenty ships from the Canadian Lakes. 

The battle of the supply lines still raged, and would continue raging until the Axis was finally defeated. 
But there was now no doubt that the tasks of the Royal Navy and the Merchant Service had begun to 
pay rich dividends ; no longer were they fighting purely defensive battles for the survival of Britain, 
they were now laying the foundations for all-out offensives against the enemy, both on land, at sea and 


PLOUGHING THROUGH HEAVY SEAS 


Waves breaking over the bows of H.M.S. Shefficld during a storm, when the wind attained a force of about 75 miles an hour 
and the driving spray reduced visibility to less than 200 yards. 


from the air. It had been a long and hard struggle, and a costly one ; the Royal Navy as part of the 
orice it was called upon to pay had lost 30,000 officers and ratings killed and missing, apart from consider- 
able numbers of wounded, and many fine ships had gone down. But they had succoured 6,000 convoys 
which had suffered only 2 per cent sinkings, this in spite of all the enemy had done, in spite of every 
device he had been able to range against us. 

Germany instituted the U-boat campaign stronger, numerically and strategically, than in Gur darkest 
1our of 1917, Sowing mines of new types with greater destructive power, attacking our ships from the air, 
mounting heavy guns on the French Channel coast to deny the passage of the Dover Straits to us ; on 
the long supply lines the Royal Navy and Merchant Service had forged steadily ahead. From every 
angle theirs was a task unparalleled in world history. ; 
Admiral Lutzow, German naval spokesman, excusing the months of idleness of the Nazi small but 
vowerful surface fleet, stated that the ‘‘job of the big ships is not to fight the great strength of the British 
tome Fleet, but to destroy British and American merchant shipping."’ But Lutzow could not have it 
oth ways, which he was obviously trying to do. He had congratulated the German surface fleet for 
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remaining in port more than a year, ‘‘pinning down the British Fleet.’’ But our newly-strengthened 
Fleet was anything but pinned down ; Germany herself gave the lie to that claim by stating ‘‘several 
new British battleships of the King George V class are with Russian-bound Allied convoys.”” And Russia, 
knowing the tremendous courage called for from our seamen, selected ten men in the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Service for decorations by the U.S.S.R. for “consistent valour.””. Commander R. F. J. Onslow, 
who was awarded the Order of the Red Banner, had served in British warships for thirty years, winning 
the D.S.C. for work with the Auxiliary Patrol in the war of 1914-18 ; later he held the rank of Commander 
in the battleship Hood, and was afterwards posted to the carrier Hermes before taking up duties with 
Russia-bound convoys. The other recipients on this first occasion of Soviet awards were Commander E. 
Hinton, Order of the Red Banner ; Commander M. Richmond, Order of the Red Banner ; Captain John 
Lawrie, Merchant Service, Order of the Red Banner ; Chief Engineer William Robinson, Order of Patriotic 
War, First Degree ; Chief Officer William Prance, Order of Patriotic War, First Degree ; Bos’n Fred 
Kendle, Order of Patriotic War, Second Degree ; Steward Robert Quick, Order of the Red Star, a 
sixty-one-year-old seaman known to his comrades as the ‘‘ Human Cork,” who had been torpedoed four 
times ; and Seaman Anthony Martucci, Order of the Patriotic War, Second Degree. 

Then, like a breath from beyond, one heard of the Commissioning Service carried out on board the 
new battleship H.M.S. Howe. On a dais at the after end of the quarterdeck stood the Chaplain of the 
Fleet, the Ven. Thomas Crick, Captain C. H. L. Woodhouse, and the ship’s chaplain, the Rev. G. A. 
Ellison. Before them was the ship’s company of 1,500 officers and men, 

The service began with a short prayer, and then the hymn “‘Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.” 
About the great battleship workmen, who were putting the finishing touches to their labour, crowded 
the gun platforms and stood silent, cap in hand. The service proceeded ; prayers were offered for “those 
by whose skill this ship has been built ; for the designers, the craftsmen, and all who have laboured in 
her.” Then Captain Woodhouse read the Lesson ; when he came to the Bidding, that most ancient 
part of the ceremony, there was a noticeable stir among the men as they made ready for the responses 


MULTIPLE POM-POM GUNNERS AT ACTION STATIONS 
A multiple pom- rew at action stations aboard a cruiser 


. The gun fires four shells simultaneously, the flash from the 
josions miking ti-flash gear the men are wearing an essential part of their equipment, 
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H.M.S. GLASGOW 


One of the Royal Navy's famous cruisers, H.M.S. Glasgow, in a new coat of war-paint. The Glasgow is a vessel of 9,100 tons 
and the armament includes twelve 6-in. guns, eight 4-in, A.A. guns, numerous smaller guns, and six 21-11, torpedo tubes. 


“Bless our ship,’’ said Captain Woodhouse. ‘‘Bless her,” replied his men. ‘What do you fear, seeing 
that God, the Father, is with you ?”’ asked the Captain. “We fear nothing,” responded the ship’s com- 
pany. There was a marked emphasis on the word “nothing.” Twice more did Captain Woodhouse ask 
the same question, once in the name of God the Son, once in the name of God the Holy Spirit. And each 
time the response came deep and clear. Another of the King’s ships was ready to sail . . . ready—aye, 
willing ! 

The year had nearly ended. Official records and figures were made known. British submarines had 
torpedoed eighty-nine Axis ships in the Mediterranean in the last six months, and nearly all these ships 
were supplying and reinforcing Rommel’s badly mauled Afrika Korps in North Africa. In addition 
submarines of the Allies operating in Mediterranean waters and off Norway had notched more successes ; 
at least fifty-three of the ships torpedoed in the Middle Sea were known to have been sunk, thirty-six 
had been so badly damaged it was probable many of them failed to make port. In any event, none of 
them was able to continue the task of ferrying troops and supplies to the North Africa battleground. 
Among these eighty-nine ships were : three destroyers, a large transport, four tankers, six large supply 
ships ; among those heavily damaged : three cruisers, three destroyers, an armed merchant cruiser and 
ten large supply ships. 

With the loss of North Africa Germany lost a great deal more than mere strategic advantages ; 
since the collapse of France, North Africa had been feeding the German war machine with vitally impor- 
tant raw materials. Iron ore, cobalt, phosphates, wool, these four alone were sufficient to cause acute 
shortage to the Nazis. 


TAKING A BEARING PRELUDE TO FIRING 
Looking through the binoculars of a special indicator Crew of a cruiser’s 6- 
a midshipman aboard a cruiser takes a bearing. shell, Note the re: 


+ gun turret ramming home a 
‘ators and anti-flash clothing. 


H.M. BATTLESHIP RODNEY 


A recent photograph of the 50-ton British battleship Rodney, selonging to the Nelson" class, she has a speed of 
23 knots and is armed with nine 16-in., twelve 6-in,,six 4.7-in. guns and many smaller ones 


DESTROYER OF THE “HUNT” CLASS 


One of the Royal Navy’s lighter type of warships that have earned thoroughly deserved praise for the invaluable work they 
have undertaken in the past and are continuing to do at the present time, 


H.M. BATTLESHIP NELSON 


H.M.S. Nelson firing a salvo from her powerful 16-in. guns, which hurl shells weighing a ton each from turrets whose revolving 
weight above and below decks is about 1,500 tons. The Nelson's length is 710 feet, and her complement as flagship 1361, 
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Still more figures were forthcoming, and what impressive records they were: 3,052 aircraft, 4,084 
tanks, 30,031 vehicles, 42,009 tons of aviation spirit, 66,000 tons of fuel oil, 831,000 tons of shells, small 
arms, ammunition, machines, machine tools, nickel, aluminium, food and medical supplies carried safely 
to Soviet Russia during 1942. The effort to get these supplies to Russia was not done without cost, and 
demanded from British seamen the most heroic feats of endurance. 

Admiral Sir Max Horton, moving from Administrative Command of the Submarine Service to be 
Commander-in-Chief Western Approaches, left behind him an untold saga of gallant deeds performed by 
officers and men whose secrets will not be divulged until long after the last shot has been fired in this 
war. Up to September 3rd, 1942, officers and men of British submarines had been awarded 4 Victoria 
Crosses, 49 Distinguished Service Orders and Bars to the D.S.O., 83 Distinguished Service Crosses and 
Bars to the D. 5 Distinguished Service Medals and Bars to the D.S.M., and 354 Mentions: in 
Despatches. And it was impossible at this stage in the war to assess the full effect which our submarines’ 
successes had had upon the enemy. 


ALLIED SHIPS AT BIZERTA 


Watched by two members of the allied armies, by whose victory their presence was made possible, American and British 
ships anchor in Bizerta harbour, palm trees giving a picturesque setting to the scene. 


The Allies were now taking a new grip on control of the seas, shipping problems on the supply lines 
were easing by developments in North Africa, and Allied sea power was being felt over an ever-increasing 
area of the oceans. There were dangers still to be faced, but the supply routes were becoming easier and 
comparatively safer. In the past few months the world had seen Allied sea power firmly established in its 
three prime elements ; naval and merchant forces, control of the air over the supply routes, bases for 
both ships and aircraft. Even greater success was promised for the coming new year. The tide had turned. 
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shters, total of twenty-seven vessels, Were 
nniversary of Pearl Harbour. One was the 


SEVENTEEN warships, one ocean-going tanker and nine frei 
launched from United States yards on December 7th, 1942, < 
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52,000-ton New Jersey, the world’s heaviest battleship so far, another the Bunker Hill, 25,000-ton carrier ; 
the rest were destroyers, escort vessels and what was described officially as ‘‘a secret ship.” 

New Jersey was the second of six of the Iowa class battleships, carrying nine 16-inch guns ; the other 
four, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois and Kentucky, were still under construction at this date. New we Jersey's 
speed exceeded thirty knots, which meant that she could operate with swift American task forces ; she 
carried more anti-aircraft guns than a regiment of anti-aircraft artillery. Bunker Hill, named after the 
battle in the War of Independence, 1775, was the third carrier carrying eighty planes launched in the last 
two months. 

America was now building more than 3,500 warships of all classes, aim was to produce in 1943 4 new 
navy as large as the entire British Navy was in 1939. And if Britons are inclined to question the policy 
of including U.S. navy and shipping details in a history of Britain at war, let it be remembered the Royal 


SECRET INSTRUCTIONS 
A tug-master handing to an officer of a destroyer escorting a convoy final orders which are so secret that not even the 
captain knows what they are until the envelope is opened. 


Navy and British Merchant Service held the front line alone and practically unaided for many weary 
months, fraught with greatest danger, before America was forced to enter the shooting war. Similarl 
Americans will be among the first to admit with generous gratitude the vast debt owed by the Unite 
States to the two fleets belonging to Britain. 

In view of the overwhelming first impression of horror of the treacherous attack by Japan, Americans, 
on December 7th, 1942, were fortified with the official news that only one of the nineteen nav; 
vessels sunk or damaged, a twenty-six-year-old battleship, would be a total loss. This was a 
remarkable achievement, for every battleship and most of the aircraft in the area of Hawaii were 
temporarily disabled by the swift blow of Japanese aircraft. Describing the attack in more detail the 
U.S. Navy Department had stated ; ‘“‘When the Japanese attacked, discounting the small craft, eighty- 
six ships of the Pacific Fleet were moored at Pearl Harbour. Included in this force were 8 battleships, 


a u H.M. SSTROYER MATCHLESS 
H M.S. Matchless, a ‘Milne’? class destroyer of 1920 tons, was commissioned in Fe bruary, 1942, and has seen service in the 
North Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. She carries six 4°7 guns, several smaller ones, and four 21-in. torpedo tubes. 


3 H.M. DESTROYER OAKLEY 
Im peace-time the launching or commissioning of a warship is accompanied by news paragraphs givi 
but in war-time such launchings go unheralded. Above is a photograph of the Oagley, an improved 


letails of armaments, 
Hunt” class destroyer. 


P . ¥ TROYER'S ASTERN TRIALS 
A picture which gives some idea of what life is like on a destroyer undergoing trials. It was taken when ax 


oon new destroy er 
was on her astera trials in a heavy sea which deluged her deck. 
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7 cruisers, 28 destroyers and 5 submarines. No U.S. aircraft-carriers were there. As a result of the 
Japanese attack five battleships, Arizona, Oklahoma, California, Nevada and West Virginia, three 
destroyers, Shaw, Cassin and Downes, the minelayer Oglala, the target ship Utah, and a large floating dock 
were either sunk or damaged so severely that they could serve no military purpose for some time. 

In addition, three battleships, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Tennessee, three cruisers, Helena, Honolulu 
and Raleigh, the seaplane tender Curtiss and the repair ship Vestal were badly damaged.”” 

Most serious U.S. losses were in personnel ; 2,117 officers and men killed, 960 still reported missing at 
the end of 1942, 876 badly wounded. In addition, 226 U.S. army personnel were killed. 

There was a tendency among certain navy experts to criticise the role played by America in the battle 
of the Atlantic, and there was mischievous confusion over the U-boat situation on the Western Ocean 
supply line. But there was nothing wrong with the U.S. Navy’s technique of anti-submarine warfare ; 
mistakes had been made, and still more were expected. And American fighting navy men acknowledged 


A new addition to the strength of the Royal Navy, no details of H.M.S, Onslaught’s armament are yet available, but in the 
above photograph at least eight guns are visible, four amidships, two pointing fore and two aft. 


without question the profit they learned from the painful experiences suffered by Britain while she stood 
alone and fought it out with the enemy at sea. 

For some considerable period after the war of 1914-18 it had not appeared to America that she might 
be called upon to fight again, and advantage was taken to reduce the size of her navy. The result was 
most apparent when the United States was suddenly called upon to fight a five-ocean war with a one- 
ocean navy ; obviously the disposition of her forces throughout the seas was bound to show more than 
one weak spot, one of which was the North Atlantic, partly because of America’s commitments in escorting 
convoys carrying Lend-Lease material to friendly Powers in Europe, partly because she was forced to 
maintain much of her strength in Far Eastern waters. And when the Pacific trouble came to a head, to 
meet the problems of the Atlantic, American fleet units in the Far East were reduced to a minimum for 
defence against the Japanese menace. Germany and Japan knew that the United States was by no means 
ready or prepared for war in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 

At this period of 1942, as the year came to an end, it became known that new U-boats were coming 
into commission. Fitted with smaller, more compact 16-cylinder engines, twin-screwed, with a total of 
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WAR ON WINTRY SEAS 
Two escorting destroyers, H.M.S. Onslow, in the foreground, with H.M.S. Ashanti on patrol in the Atlantic. 


READY FOR THE ENEMY 
Above photograph shows a 4°7 anti-aircraft gun crew at action stations aboard a warship, 
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3,200 horsepower, weight of the new engines was approximately one-half of those used towards the end 
of the first world war, giving the new undersea raiders a surface speed of about twenty knots, a considerable 
improvement on past performance. 


Many such vessels appeared in the Mediterranean and along the supply lines feeding Allied forces in 
North Africa, and the battle of supplies grew fiercer still. As succeeding messages reached London the 
clear-cut pattern of this great sea battle showed that the Allies were concentrating on destroying enemy 
supply routes from the air, while the Axis forces were concentrating U-boat attacks on our shipping. 
German and Italian submarines were converging in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean on each side of 
Gibraltar, and warplanes of the United Nations were being met and challenged by Axis aircraft operating 
from Sardinia and Sicily. British counter-moves included Middle East heavy and medium bomber 
attacks on enemy docks, airfields and ships, and raids by home-based aircraft on links in south-west 
Germany in the main supply line from Germany to Italy. For Britain and the Empire the sea war came 
first ; during November the Allies had won on battlefields victories which they could only reach by sea. 
And by our failure at sea alone could we be beaten. Sea power had set down every division of fighting men, 


H.M. DESTROYER WORC. TER 
Starboard bow view of H.VLS. Worcester, a dastroyer of 1,120 tons displacement which carries four 4*7-in. guns, seven smaller 
gaas and three 2l-in. torpedo tubes. Her horse-power is 27,000 and her speed 31 knots. 


every battery of guns, every pound of supplies in the Middle East. Sea power had brought French North 
Africa, and ultimately all France, back into the war. Sea power had doubled and trebled the work of the 
German forces in the west. Sea war had become the threat above all other threats to Hitler. Into this 
sea war he would from now on throw more and more of the total strength of Germany and the weakening 
resources of his Italian vassal. British and American shipyards were creating world records, and each 
record was to be pushed higher still; the United Nations, no less than the enemy, knew that our victory 
depended on the never-ending bridge of ships between our armament works and our battle fronts. ° 

Admiral Mahan, greatest of all naval historians, claimed : ‘‘Of any maritime expedition, two points 
only are fixed, the point of departure, the point of arrival,’’ The French North African expedition provided 
proof to the limit. Months of preparation had gone into the organisation of the two vast convoys, one 
bound for Oran, the other for Algiers, that were sent out from Britain, One of the chief problems confront- 
ing Allied naval and war transport planners was the co-ordination of fast and slow convoys to ensure 
their simultaneous arrival at their destinations ; twenty- or thirty-knot convoys had to be timed to 
overtake six- or eight-knot convoys as they converged off Gibraltar, 


END OF THE LEXINGTON 


The U.S. aircraft-carrer Lexington, which was hit by bombs and torpedoes in the closing stages of the Coral Sea battle, The 
photograph was taken as members of the crew were leaping into the water 


JAPANESE CRUISER AFIREI 


During the fierce battles which were fought in the Pacific when Japanese forces attempted to seize Midway Island a Japanese 
cruiser of the ‘‘Mogami’’ class was set ablaze The cruiser is seen on fire, with her crew huddled in the stern. 
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impetus of the Japanese far-flung thrusts in the Far East has been slowed down and checked, and, as the wv 
JS. and Australian naval and air forces in the South-West Pacific have retaliated vigorously with shrewd blows at vital pl 
On Monday, May 4th, 1942, began one of the greatest-ever sea battles, staged in the Coral Sea between the Solomon Islands # 
north-¢ coast of Australia. United States reconn ince aircraft located in this area large enemy concentrations of shy 
including considerable naval units which wer aming in the direction of Australia. There was no hesitating with the US. 
mander, who at once disposed his fleet and air arm for an attack on the ener: U.S. dive-bombers opened hostilities, the f 


by Montacur B. Biack 


SEA AND SERIOUSLY DAMA 


b inimitable courage defying heavy enemy anti-aircraft fire and Japanese fighter aircraft to press home their attacks. How 
cessful the U-S. fleet and air attacks were may be judged from the first L Navy D2partment’s official communiqué, which stated 


one light cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats and one supply vessel w sunk, one 9,000-ton seaplane tender, one light cruiser, 
¢argo-vessel and a transport badly damaged, and six enemy aircraft destroyed. Gener il MacArthur’s headquarters in Australia 
gave additional details of enemy losses, which included t inking of a Japanese aircraft-carrier and a heavy cruiser, the damaging 
nother cruiser and another aircraft-cartier. “Above, Montague B;Black-givesan-impression of one stage of this memorable battle. 
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It was indeed a performance without equal in the annals of the Royal Navy, for after the first few 
days, during which air cover was given by Coastal Command, the amphibious expedition relied entirely 
on protection provided by the naval escort and carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. And the 
safety of the landings was entrusted entirely to the men of that Arm. On the morning of the second day 
a gigantic fleet of transports lay close together in Oran harbour and much damage could have been 
done to them from the air, but the Fleet Air Arm was always present, menacing any enemy or hostile 
French aircraft daring to leave the ground. Perfection of the detailed planning by the Navy and execu- 
tion of every move to the last split second deserves highest praise ; in total darkness the ships took up 
their stations and carried out the landing operation of their assault craft. They were required to maintain 
strict radio silence, the only signals permitted being an occasional blast from the syren of some ship, made 
all the more necessary on account of thick haze. 


H.M. DESTROYER HESPERUS COMES HOME 


A terror to enemy U-boats, H.M.S. Hesperus returns to her home port after performing splendid service against the sub- 


marines of the Axis. Here is the crew of "B" gun, whose aim has been good and true. 
The escorting task force and the Merchant Service had to make the return trip as quickly as possible, 
running the gauntlet of attack by enemy submarines. The burden of protecting the North African front 


now fell on our light forces, part of which, under Admiral Harcourt, during the first week in December 
scored considerable success in the water: 


of Tunisia and Sicily ; one of their greatest tasks was and con- 
tinued to be the destruction of enemy submarines which hunted in these waters. In the first week of the 
great expedition the Navy accounted for thirteen U-boats known to have been sunk. 

Three months previously Winston Churchill had admitted that, though the U-boats were suffering 
additionally heavy losses, they were still not being sunk faster than they were being constructed. Then 
came the North African landings. And our successes there, wresting the initiative from the Axis in the 
Mediterranean zone towards Gibraltar, tended to lull Britons and Americans into forgetfulness of the fact 
that the great supply-line battle of the North Atlantic had yet to be won. Against this, the German 
High Command, with the prospect of destroying Russia fading and the hope of a victorious decision fast 
disappearing, was turning its attention more closely than ever to the hope that the U-boat would fatally 
weaken the growing offensive power of the United Nations and reduce their strength. There was already 


ON A NORTHERN TRADE ROUTE 
vy on duty on one of Britain’s northern trade routes photographed from a patrolling naval 
ie that this warship may have gone into action within a few minutes of being photographed. 


A destroyer of the Royal 
aircraft. It is difficult to imé 


PREPARING TO SAIL 
A convoy making preparations to set out on a hazardous journey to an unnamed destination. 


Ships of the Royal Navy guard 
the convoys well, but despite their watchfulness the enemy still take toll of our merchant ve 


sels and sink without warning, 


H.M. CORVETTE VEICH 
Corvettes in this war undertake the dutie: 
which in turn function like light cruisers. 


The Vetch is acorvette of the “Flower” cla 


which in other wars fell to destroyers 
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ample evidence that Germany had commissioned faster, better constructed, better armed, better protected 
submarines, and was able to provide the crews, though not as fully trained as German requirements 
wanted, to man them. 

Churchill set up a special Cabinet Committee whose duty it was to concentrate on “the greatest danger 
before us.” We had at last broken our way into part of Europe, thanks largely to the organising powers 
of Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, the man who commanded the landings. Ramsay was organiser of the 
great evacuation from Dunkirk, now, for a spell, he was to partner Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham in the ideal combination for the Mediterranean campaign. Ramsay’s record of service since 
he became a midshipman in 1899, at the age of sixteen, included such appointments as H.MLS. Victory 
for signal courses in 1909 and 1912, H.M.S. Orion for War Staff duties, H.M.S. Dreadnought as Flag 
Lieutenant in 1914, Monitor 25 in command in 1915, destroyer Broke in command in 1917, Flag 
Commander for War Staff duties in H.M.S. New Zealand in 1919, H.M.S. Kent as Flag Captain 
and Chief-of-Staff to Admiral Waistell in 1929, Instructional Staff to Imperial Defence College in 
1931, Staff of Commander-in-Chief Nore in 1938. Never the romantic type of seafaring man who would 
become a popular legend, Ramsay preferred to remain in the background, devising plans, assuring 
himself of every detail. The man, in fact, upon whose shoulders modern victories must always depend. 

And so the cavalcade of news of the sea war grew steadily more kaleidoscopic : during the early part 
of October Japanese reinforcements were reported to have been landed on Guadalcanal Island, in the 
Solomons Group. In the Mediterranean U.S. aircraft were playing a growing part in attacking and 
destroying enemy warships and supply vessels. Back to the Solomons where, during a swift battle, the 
U.S. cruisers Quincy, Vincennes and Astoria were sunk. And over to the gallant George Cross island of 
Malta, over which the thousandth enemy aircraft had now been destroyed. 

Japan was feeling the growing might of the American fleet ; in less than a week announcements from 
Washington confirmed the sinking of three cruisers and five destroyers in an engagement lasting only 
thirty minutes, and previously there had been lost to Japan the services of two carriers and three cruisers, 


DESTROYER OF THE “HUNT” CLASS 
A half-bow view of H.M.S. Goathland, one of the latest Hunt” class destroyers, all of which have been completed since the 
outbreak of war, Ships of this class built under the original programme all have a displacement of 904 tons. 


LANDING COVERED BY LIGHT NAVAL’ CRAFT 
Light naval craft covering the landing of forces, consisting mainly of Canadians and special service troops, which raided 
Dieppe on August 19th, 1942. The raid took place in daylight, tanks as well as troops taking part in the action, 


APPROACHING THE COAST 
Landing craft approaching the shore at Dieppe under cover of a smoke-screen. A most important part in the raid was played 
by the Royal Navy, which carried and escorted the whole landing force and assisted the R.A.F. in drawing off enemy 


DURING THE OPERATION 
The raid began in the morning, the naval craft arriving off the French coast at 4.50 a.m. Troops landed on all the six 
beaches selected at the times scheduled. Above, a near view of Dieppe, with light naval craft manopuvring close inshore. 
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heavily damaged, two battleships put out of action by air attack, 100 aircraft destroyed and fifty others 
probably destroyed ; U.S. losses in these two actions were one carrier and one destroyer. Additional 
heavy losses of Japanese warships in the Guadalcanal area between November 14th-15th were confirmed ; 
one battleship or heavy cruiser, three large cruisers and one destroyer sunk, and a battleship, a cruiser 
and a destroyer damaged. 

From French West Africa came news that Admiral Darlan had taken under his command the port 
of Dakar. And across the seas in the Mediterranean, Italy lost one of her finest aircraft-carriers, the 
Roma, sunk by British naval forces co-operating with our aircraft. Over to France where, in the early 
hours of darkness, November 27th, 1942, German troops and tanks had swept into the great naval base 
of Toulon, and six hours later, at about 10 a.m., the French Fleet anchored in the roadstead, about 
seventy vessels all told, was scuttled on the orders of Admiral de Laborde. The first earth-shaking 
explosion came from his flagship, the battleship Strasbourg ; it was the signal for the rest of the fleet to 
be blown up. But three French submarines were known to have made their escape from Toulon and from 
the Germans. The port of Dakar was made over for the use of United Nations’ shipping. But Darlan 
did not live long after the event ; on Christmas Eve he was assassinated in Algeria by a young Frenchman. 
The year came to its end. And the Allies set out on the long roads stretching back to Berlin and Tokyo. 

Experts reviewing Japanese strength and weakness now came to the conclusion that there was every 
hope of isolating Japan from its newly-won conquests by the use of sea and air power alone ; strength 
of the aggressor in the Pacific was based on combined sea-air power, and the combined Allied naval and 
air power which would be opposed to Japan in the Pacific in 1943-44 would obviously prove overwhelm- 
ing. As always, the problem in this ocean was mainly a naval one, and the speed with which Japan could 
be defeated depended upon new and untried material coming into the war machinery of United Nations’ 
strategy. And Allied submarines would shortly be making for the waters in and around territory taken 
by the Japanese ; when they arrived, our submarines might well meet some big chances, for Japanese 
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2 party is pigeon-holing shells in a deck magazine. 
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With the Axis Powers striving to reinforce their troops in Tunisia and Tripolitania across the short stre of sea from 
y, H.M. submarines have been given many opportunities of showing their prowess. They have undertaken many d 
and, not content with torpedoing vessels on the high seas, they have audaciously entered harbours and attacked 
ut anchor, Alte er over a short period numerous Axis ships have been destroyed in the Mediterranean and 
artist, Montague gives here a vivid impression of a submarine’s action against a medium-sized and a smaller Axi 
1 which had a iplished most of their dangerous voyage and arrived off the coast of Tripolitan: It seems 
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for an underwater craft to creep quietly up to a merchant vessel, fire its torpedoes into its hull and as quietly withdraw, but 
ly vessels are not unarmed, nor are they without means of dealing with sut pecially when they are carrying munitions 
ps ashore. Submarine commande now that every time they make an attack the lives of their crews hang in the balance. 
are therefore cautious as well as audacious, and choose wisely the moment for attack. In the above incident, the commander 
he British submarine launched his attack on the medium-sized vessel first, since that one was likely to have the greater armament for 
ater-attacking. His torpedoes sped swiftly home, The smaller a ed with his guns, his gunners quickly sinking it. 
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naval control in the disputed waters was already over-stretched. And her air power was showing slight | 
signs of declining. 

Air power had everywhere been the essential condition of sea power, and the passing year had proved 
beyond doubt the strength of combined striking power ; although, because naval and air communiqués | 
had been shrouded in secrecy—and thus had produced the greatest understatements in the history of 
the war to date—millions of people in B-itain and America failed to understand or appreciate the outline 
of the grand strategy. 

From the time of the collapse of France until the entry of Japan into the war the Royal Navy had 
fought with strained and weakened resources in two major battle areas: the North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. Then came the loss of Singapore and a crippling blow to our strength in the Westem 
Pacific ; within the space of ninety days Britain and America found themselves set the task of fighting 
in no fewer than five new major theatres of war. 


FORMER UNITED STATES DESTROYER 
Stern view of H.M 


:. Buxton, a former American destroyer of the flush deck type. 


Japan, with clever combination of sea-air power, was able to break out simultaneously 
Indian Ocean and South-western Pacific ; a new U-boat campaign was started in the Wes 
and the Caribbean Sea, and powerful though small German naval forces were massed in Nort! 
to destroy our Arctic route to Soviet Russia. 

At the beginning of 1942 Admiral Suetzuga, of the Japanese Navy, published an article 
confidently outlined Axis plans on the grand scale ; Japan, he said, would very soon capture 
the Dutch East Indies while German and Italian armies would cut the Suez Canal and base 
on the western shore of the Indian Ocean. Thus at one stroke the Axis planned to etl co 
across the Indian Ocean and cut off Russia and India from the south, while Germany ¥ d 
Russia from the north. Japanese naval forces would then go on to isolate Australia and New 1 
the German submarine offensive in the West Atlantic would deprive us of contact with the: 
After which the Axis meant to deal with the United Nations, one by one, until all opposition ceas 

It is well to record the actual course of events. 

The Japanese, after taking Sourabaya and Rangoon, appeared in considerable strength in the India 
Ocean in the early part of April 1942 ; simultaneously Germany and Italy launched their first large-sca. 
air offensive against Malta, and Rommel was given word to seize Suez at all costs. But at this mome! 
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A view taken from the bridge of 
Although well above deck: 
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the Axis received its first check ; at Colombo and 
Trincomalee Japan met with far different methods 
than were employed at Pearl Harbour. Malta 
refused to be squeezed out. Our submarines inter- 
fered with supplies from Furope to the Axis forces 
in North Africa. At the end of 1942 our position 
in Africa and India had been strengthened beyond 
comparison with what it was in April. And most 
important of all, the Allies were assembling great 
striking forces in various theatres of war ; shortly 
we would be in a position to wrest the initiative 
from the enemy on land, at sea, in the air. This 
was the direct result of 1942 summer naval cam- 
paign. We were wearing down the Axis. We would 
now lay the foundations for its total defeat | 

And as 1942 passed there came to London the 
story of a battle fought inthe North Atlantic. A 
battle not with Germany but against the seaman’s 
ancient foe, weather. 

Of a vast armada of ships, scattered far and 
wide by a gale of hurricane force which, according 
to a senior officer, “eased down to a storm,” forty 
or fifty vessels ‘‘disappeared”’ overnight. The escorts 
steamed for more than twenty-four hours before 


they again sighted any of the “lost” ships. And DEPTH-CHARGE THROWER 
at the end of that memorable voyage two destroyers Admiral Sir Max K. Horton, K.C.B., D.S.O., inspecting 
in the convoy limped into port in bad shape ; one, a depilt- charger tinowers 


with a list of 20 degrees, was carrying 200 tons of solid ice on her weather quarter. And the other destroyer 
had one of her two funnels torn clear from its mountings and flattened out. The funnel of a ship is guyed 
to withstand a maximum lateral pressure of 100 tons ; a hurricane wind, at 75 miles an hour, exerts 2 
pressure of 15 tons, but the pressure of wind during this storm, leaving humidity out of account, increased 
according to the square of its velocity until actual pressure, blowing at approximately 200 miles an hour, 
exerted nearly 105 tons pressure against that ship and her crew. 


v 


On the morning of January Ist, 1943, the Admiralty announced that a naval battle which had begun on 
the last day of the old year was still being fought “in Northern waters.”’ This was not the first intimation 
of action on the Soviet supply route ; a week previously the German High Command put out a brie 
news bulletin: “Large-scale naval actions are to-day unfortunately rare, and Germany intends at some 
future date bringing the British Home Fleet to grips.” But this proved to be a rare occasion when the 
enemy received a calculated and long-expected thrashing. An inspiring story. The story of a rumning 
fight with enemy warships, U-boats and strong formations of aircraft all of which tried vainly to destroy 
an important convoy bound for a Soviet northern port. Every attack, of which there were many, wé 
held and beaten off, though the escorts consisted solely of destroyers ; none of our merchantmen was lost 
or badly damaged. 

The escort was under the command of Captain R. St. V. Sherbrooke, in H.M.S. Onslow. Sherbrooke 
was in Cossack in the second battle of Narvik, and was awarded the D.S.O. for the part he played in 
that magnificent action. : 

A single story told by a R.N, rating is sufficient to describe briefly what took place in the Northem 
waters : 


“On New Year’s Eve,” he said, ‘‘we saw gun flashes somewhere east of Bear Island. Our Com 


mander’s decision was that we ‘march towards the sound of those guns.’ We did. We crammed °2 
5,000 more horsepower than we were authorised to raise, and at 9.40 a.m. received a signal from 


STERN VIEW AT HIGH SPEED 


Life aboard a destroyer is rarely as pleasant as it is in the larger ships, which make a smoother passage than the smaller 
craft. Above, the stern of a destroyer steaming at high speed. 


A FLYING “FISH” 
A torpedo leaving its tube during a practice attack carried out in the Mediterranean when the opportunity for a real attack 


was not available. Although first-hand experiences are plentiful, every lull is employed in perfecting the crews’ technique. 
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destroyer : ‘We are being attacked.’ We then 
received many more reports until, finally, we 
sighted two objects which were obviously not 
enemy destroyers. We opened fire at 11.28 and 
scored a direct hit on a large enemy ship at 14,000 
yards; so did our sister ship. We closed in like 
hell and during the next five minutes or so went 
down to 9,0co yards and struck the enemy force 
full amidships. His shooting was good. Ours 
was better. He turned in to the east, but we 
closed him, as we did not want him to get back | 
to the convoy.” 


Sherbrooke, who saved this vital convoy, routing 
a superior enemy force, was hit and seriously | 
wounded in the face, continuing to direct the action 
until further hits compelled him to give up. He 
lost an eye. He won the Victoria Cross, 


It was plain beyond doubt the wolf-packs of enemy 
submarines were gathering force for a final throw ; 
1943 would be the greatest test of all in the sea war. 
There was now no question of what the Allies might 
do in 1944 or 1945; 1943 must see the Royal Navy 
on top. 

In the year that had just passed much of the bite 

DESTROYER’S BRIDGE EQUIPMENT of the Nazi sea beast had been dulled, but his teeth 
A sub-lieutenant on the bridge of a destroyer taking had yet to be drawn. We were at the beginning of 
wep RARoUaN Se Pelonve REDE new year armed with the knowledge that the all- 
powerful, all-conquering might of the European enemy was a myth. Since 1939 the grim struggle bet ween 
the powers of darkness and the powers of freedom had been waged, and now there were vague signs that 
the would-be world dictatorship was cracking. The Allies were no longer thinking only in terms of defence. 
But the slow change over from defence to attack was leading some people to suppose foolishly that we 
were about to achieve complete victory. But easy optimism has never been shared by the men of the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Service ; officers and men alike knew that 1943 would prove a year of 
titanic struggle against all the forces and devices German, Italian and Japanese strategists could muster 
against them. 

Since September 1939, up to the beginning of 1943, Allied shipping losses were now believed to exceed 
the total ocean-going capacity of the Merchant Service before the outbreak of war, and a considerable 
total of American tonnage was now at the bottom of the se Our profit and loss account to date proved 
that our most urgent duty was to destroy and demolish every U-boat, every U-boat construction and 
repair yard, every U-boat hideout as and when we found them. That was the task ! 

And while our big ships strained at the leash, biding their time, the little ships of Britain sometime: 
made big news. The trawler, H.M.S. Lord Nuffield, skipper Lieutenant D. S. Mair, R.N.R., achieved 
distinction in the Mediterranean campaign before the new year was many days old. She detected ar 
enemy submarine, later identified as the Emo, off the North African coast and was preparing to attach 
with depth charges when the submarine’s periscope broke surface a few yards away. The Italian crev 
was even more surprised than were their attackers, and the submarine crash-dived in a frantic attempt t 
avoid being hit. For twenty minutes the trawler maintained attack until the enemy was forced to surface 
immediately the little ship opened fire with every gun she could bring to bear, and while the submarine’ 
crew rushed to their guns the trawler scored a succession of quick hits on the conning-tower, putting i 
out of action. 

In an effort to encourage his crew, the enemy commander himself took station at the forward gun ani 
discharged several rounds at the trawler, but his fire did little damage. Further hits were scored by th 
trawler on the enemy near the forward gun, considerably reducing the effectiveness of the Italian fire 
Then, as the trawler closed, panic broke out among the submarine crew ; her ammunition party deserte 
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Je because once an underwater vessel reveals itself it is vulnerable to attack by di -charg 
transport and its crew they were sighted by a British submarine commanded by Lieutenant R. F 
ftomed to the hazards of submarine warfare and counts them as of small importance compared with his duty to th 
hg in North Afri 


2 Unfortunately 


who is 
adowing the convoy, he chose a suitable moment for his attack and launched three torpedoes at the 


sport, probably carryin 
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reinforcements to Tunisia. 


he United Forces 
All three torpedoes sped true and hit the vessel, which san’ Above, our 
Montague B. Black, gives a vivid impression of the scene when the British submarine’s torpedoes struck the Axis 
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their post, firing ceased and the remainder of the 
crew were seen to be scrambling on deck to surrender. 
A few moments later the enemy went down by the 
head, and the crew was picked up by the trawler 
and made prisoner. The only casualty in the Lord 
Nuffield was one rating slightly wounded. The enemy 
submarine, completed in July 1939, displaced 941 
tons, had a speed of about 18 knots, carried two 3.9 
guns and two 1.3 mm. anti-aircraft guns ; she had 
eight torpedo tubes. 

It was claimed at this time that Germany alone 
could muster a force of approximately 500 U-boats ; 
for many months priority war production in Germany 
had been the submarine, Hitler’s last hope of 
averting total defeat. For three years the German 
High Command had declared its objective to be 
starving Britain into total submission within four 
years from the outbreak of war. 

At this time Germany was believed to be assem- 
bling submarines in at least sixteen different yards 
from North Norway to Southern France : factories 
concentrating on prefabrication were established, 
widely dispersed throughout Germany, France, 
Norway, Denmark and Holland ; Vichy authorities 
claimed that more than thirty undersea craft were 
being delivered each month, ready for commission. 
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ON THE BRIDGE 


Lieut.-Commander M, W. Tomkinson, D.S.0., R.N., on 
the bridge of a destroyer undergoing trials. 


There was some suspicion about the exact figure claimed, but it was known that though U-boat losses 


were never fully known, nevertheless the force was 


STEAMING 


AT SPEED 


Two of a division of destroyers on escort duty steaming 
at high speed in line ahead, 


greater than ever before and still increasing. But, 
on the whole, Germany's battle-stroke at Britain 
from under the sea was failing, though slowly. The 
German battle force had failed to fulfil its openly 
publicised intention of destroying the Allied supply 
line to Russia ; the U-boat force had failed to stop 
men and supplies reaching the Eighth Army, and had 
failed lamentably to stop or even delay the Anglo- 
American expeditionary force to North Africa. 
Despite every boast from the enemy, Britain had won 
her battle for mere survival on the High Seas, and 
had maintained delivery of minimum imports needed 
to keep Britons fit and in fighting trim. And now 
the Royal Navy, with the American and Allied fleets, 
would go on to win the U-boat war, which was the 
crux of the struggle. 

On January 11th, 1943, the loss of the submarine 
Utmost was announced. The British ‘‘Jolly Roger” 
submarine which was in the news in March 1942. 
when she returned home after sinking 69,000 tons of 
enemy shipping and an Italian cruiser in fifteen 
months of Mediterranean patrols, had gone. In the 
Admiralty announcement of her loss it was stated 
that she was commanded by Lieutenant J. W. D. 
Coombe, who took her over in August 1942. Three 
days after the North Africa landings the Admiralty 
reported that a submarine commanded by Lieu- 


ABVAKD A DESTROYER 


Units of the Mediterranean Fleet have been more strenuously engaged than many of the other ships of the Royal Navy for 
they have taken part in numerous actions. Above, preparing torpedoes for the deck tubes of a destroyer. 


PEACE AMID THE STRIFE OF WAR 


Sunday morning service on the fo'c’sle of a British destroyer serving in the Mediterranean, with the chaplain officiating in 
the shadow of the gun-turret 
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tenant Coombe had tackled an enemy force of three 
cruisers and three destroyers, scoring two direct { 
hits with torpedoes. { 

Simultaneously with the news of the loss came -4- 
an announcement made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty who said that our output of new ships in 
relation to labour and industrial capacity had been 
magnificent. He went on : 


“But we have such a U-boat campaign to 
face that I do not want anybody to think that 
we can rest on our oars. On the contrary, we 
need every ounce of drive and energy.” 

In the last three or four months very heavy 
attacks by enemy submarines had been made. We ? 
had taken heavy toll of the attackers. British H.M.S. JAVELIN 


naval losses since September 1939 would constitute H.M. destroyer Javelin, She gives her name to a class 
a great fleet, yet, in spite of the fact that we had aes oy ers See ane and: carrying six 


had to replace those vessels, we were to-day in far 

larger naval strength than we were in 1939. We were building a considerable proportion of our output in 
faster freighters ; losses of fast ships and slow ships had been about the same, and even if we had only fast 
ships we would still have to face a growing number of U-boatsand would, perhaps, suffer a higher percentage 
of losses ; on the other hand, if we replaced slow ships with the faster vessels suggested we would have to 
reduce our essential imports by approximately 18 per cent. 

We had suffered heavy losses in aircraft-carriers, but to-day we had more than at the beginning of 
hostilities, and were still adding to the number. In his final sentences the First Lord said: ‘There was 
nothing in the last war which can compare with the magnitude of the achievements of the minesweepers 
in this war. We have swept as many thousands of mines as would have destroyed the whole of the 
British merchant tonnage twice over if each mine had hit a ship.” 

And tribute was paid to the R.A.F. which was hitting in ever-increasing strength and tonnage of high 
explosive at Lorient, principal U-boat base on the Atlantic seaboard. Germany claimed that Lorient 
was bomb-proof, a statement which depended entirely for its value on the weight of bombs dropped. 

From the operational viewpoint Lorient was more important than Wilhelmshaven or Kiel ; since 
Germany seized the base they always worked at high pressure to make it as nearly invulnerable as possible 
against sea, land or air attack, with conscripted labour from twelve occupied countries building a new 
complete harbour with U-boat pens, dry docks, refuelling berths, barracks, repair depots, magazines and 
store houses beneath many feet of reinforced concrete. Existing pens in 1943 accommodated about 
twenty U-boats, and a third was designed to accommodate half as many again. On hills round Lorient 
batteries and anti-tank defences had been constructed, and heavy and light anti-aircraft defences installed. 

For U-boat work Lorient gave the enemy an excellent opportunity ; with a first-class harbour, four 
miles removed from the open sea, on the estuaries of the Rivers Scorff and Blavet, Lorient had a narrow 
but deep channel to the Atlantic, bordered by bays and mudflats ; in one of these bays, at Keroman, the 
pens were constructed. 

Principal naval construction base of France, though not a big town, Lorient was specially planned 
and built in the reign of Louis XIV, when it became the first depot in France of the Compagnie de 
VOrient, the French East India Company which for years contested with the British East India Company 
for mastery of India. From its new pens went many new and reconditioned U-boats to attack in echelons 
in the Atlantic. 

It was no secret that the Lorient pens and those at St. Nazaire and Bordeaux were so strongly built 
of reinforced steel and concrete as to be proof against even the heaviest bombs used by the R.A.F. at 
this period. But the battle against the enemy's submarines and their bases was by no means only 2 
matter of air action ; every week the Royal y was devoting much of its energies and strength to 
seeking out U-boats and protecting Allied convoys, though the air attack was now showing itself extremely 
effective. When the U-boats were registering their biggest hauls in American waters, the Royal Navy 
sent some of its experts to help the United States ; between them America and Britain cleaned up the 
area in and around the Caribbean Sea. And now that the enemy submarines were concentrating further 
eastwards on the supply lines to Britain, America had set up a new anti-submarine air command it 
Britain to work jointly with Coastal Command. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE CRAFT 


Some of the men who man H.M.S. arrying out their duties on one of the frigate’s guns. He r and better suited 
for North Atlantic convoy w this new type of craft carries depth-charges and minesweeping gear as well as guns. 
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As the month of January 1943 neared its end the Canadian Chief of Naval Staff, Viée-Admiral Percy 
W. Nelles, warned his countrymen of a probable renewal of U-boat attacks in the St. Lawrence in the com- 
ing months, and of intensified enemy submarine warfare on the High Seas. Britain and her Allies had to 
master the U-boat, because all our other victories on land and in the air could be cancelled out by the 
success of the German sea campaign, 

Epic stories of courage and devotion to duty began to be made known. There was the story of 
Porpoise, Britain's first submarine tanker, which saved Malta from the Luftwaffe during the most critical 
stage of the siege of the George Cross Island. She voyaged to the island laden with petrol and ammuni- 
tion, even towing additional supplies in small satellite craft, so urgently were they needed, and reached 


Malta in the nick of time. Bombing by enemy aircraft had reached a desperate peak of intensity, supplies 
of aviation fuel w 


re almost nil; it seemed only a matter of weeks, perhaps days, before the R.A.F. was 
grounded for lack of aviation petrol ; thus Malta would be left almost unprotected. The decision was 
made to divert Porpoise from normal patrol duties and turn her into a temporary supply ship. Designed 
for minelaying as well as torpedo attack, the vessel, of 2,000 tons, was 270 feet long and had power 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF WESTERN APPROACHES 


Admiral Sir Perey Noble, K.C.B., 
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driving her at a surface speed of 15 knots. And she made the memorable voyage without incident. She 
carried to Malta supplies with which the R.A.F. were enabled to shoot raiders from the same skies where, 
a few days previously, there had been little or no opposition. Porpoise, commanded by Lieutenant 
L. W. A. Bennington, D.S.O., D.S.C., and his crew of fifty went back many times with supplies after 
that first voyage ; on their flag they wore three white letters: P.C.S.—Porpoise Carrier Service. There 
was the story‘of a commodore of convoys who made the signal : ‘‘Well done, escort,” after a convoy had 
sustained thirty-five U-boat attacks lasting four days and four nights. Anda reply came back from one 
of the escorting ships : ‘‘Not at all, a good time was had.” 


On January 27th, 1942, questions were asked in Parliament concerning output of diesel engines from 
a famous works in Denmark ; one member suggested that in view of the vital importance of doing some- 
thing to stop the U-boat campaign, and the fact that these engines are going into U-boats, would the 
Cabinet discover whether it was possible to bomb the factories in that part of Copenhagen which turned 
out these engines for Germany. Two days later the R.A.F. readily obliged. And all through the night 
of January 28 hundreds of people stood spellbound at points on the shore of southern Sweden, opposite 
Denmark, and watched the gigantic fires in Copenhagen, twenty-five miles across the water. The plant 
of Burmeister and Wain, biggest makers of U-boat engines in the world, was nearly destroyed by fire 


H.M.S. KELVIN STEAMING AT SPEED 


several Axis ships were caught by British naval surface craft whic h, 
of the enemy v _ including a 3,000-ton supply ship which blew 
of the destroyers which took part in the action 


While out on patrol! in the Central Mediterrane. 
without suffering loss to themselves, destroyed 
up. Above, H.M. destroyer 


Specially drawn 


Shortage of locomotives has for¢ ermany to make use of coasting vessels to carry supplies to and from various 


territories she occupies. The voyages are generally made under cover of darkness, the ca hips hugging the coast and be 
by E-boats and armed auxiliary ve Is. Britain has not long remained in ignorance of this traffic and has taken steps t 
hazardous enterprise for those who dare to sail in Nazi ships. One such coastal trip ended in disaster for the Germans on 2%"! 
1942, when a patrol of British light coastal forces, under the command of Lieut.-Commander G. Railey, R.N.V.R., inter’? 
number of E-boats off the Dutch coast and, after damaging one of them, compelled the remainder to retire in confusion. R* 


EPTS ENEMY CONVC 


MontaGue B. Buack 


the E-boats were probably covering the passage of an enemy convoy, the patrol pressed on, The Commander’s ju 


&t, for shortly afterwards the patrol made contact with a convoy consisting of an enemy supply ship escorted by E-boats and two 
trawlers. The British fo: at once attacked with all its weapons, and much damage was inflicted on the escort vessels. One 
@tmed trawlers was set on fire and was last seen blazing furiously. The enemy supply ship, which was the main target of the 
boats, was so badly damaged that it rolled over on its side and was seen to be sinking rapidly. All the British vessels reached 
it safely, though some of them were damaged. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, gives a vivid impression of the action. 
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and high explosive. Not only the Swedes but the 
Danes and Germans were profoundly impressed by 
the R.A.F.’s surprise attack and by the complete 
absence of German fighter opposition. 

About this time there was issued in Britain 
“M.R.C. War Memorandum Number 8.” Its title 
“A Guide to the Preservation of Life at Sea after 
Shipwreck.” God knows how much it was tole 
used, how greatlyit was torepay the Medical Research 
Council Committee who had concerned themselves 
with compiling the pamphlet ! Almost as if in reply to 
the publication Hitler sacked Admiral Raeder ani 
appointed Admiral Karl Doenitz, arch-hater of 
Britain, supreme commander of the German Navy 
with the rank of Grand Admiral. The announcement 

Above, H.M. Gralbes Sey aie Seeship of a Russian added that Raeder had been appointed Admiral- 

: Inspector of the German Navy, “in recognition ot 
his historic merits in building up the new navy and his leadership in the great struggle.” 

Gaunt, almost haggard of face, the fifty-year-old Doenitz, U-boat commander of the war of 1914-18 
and inventor of the so-called wolf-pack system in this war, had taken a solemn vow to starve Britain into 
surrender. ‘‘Kill, kill, kill !’’ he ordered the U-boat crews before they left base. ‘‘To kill without mercy 
is your duty to the Fatherland. You must leave no survivors, for they tell tales. You must have ne 
humanity in your work, for humanity means weakness.”’ 

Our strength at sea, both in warships and in merchant ships, constituted the foundation of the powe! 
of Britain in war, not only to resist the attack of our enemies, but at the proper time to take the offensive 
against them and to decide the war by attacking them in their own territories. The elements of this se 
power consist not only in the ships themselves, the facilities for repairing and maintaining them, and th 
organisation for ensuring their most effective use, but pre-eminently in the character and capacity of th 
men who man them. 

In the case of a country such as Britain, the battle of the seas must commence with the very firs 
days of the war and continue until the last ; although success in this battle will never by itself wi 
wars, total victory cannot be won without it. Operations on the High Seas are primarily defensive, wit 
the objects first of protecting ourselves from attack, second, and of equal importance, of defending ou 
merchantmen which by their continual voyages enable us to live, to maintain our war industries and t 
carry our fighting men and their gear to the scenes of action, and maintain them there. 

The measures necessary for successful defence are combined with a counter-offensive wherever th 
enemy shows himself inclined to make use of sea communications, and this counter-offensive becomes i 
fact a blockade which cuts the enemy off, in greater 
or less degree, from many of the raw materials which 
are indispensable to his food supply, his stores of oil 
and petrol, and his manufacture of war material, 
besides in many cases hampering the movement of 
his troops and their supplies. An active enemy is 
ever on the look-out for opportunities of interference 
with our use of the High Seas; he lays mines and 
attacks our ships either with surface raiders, sub- 
marines or aircraft. The mines were laid in large 
numbers by German minelayers, some of them 
operating on the surface, in smaller numbers by mine- 
laying U-boats and in units by the Luftwaffe, at the 
entrances to British harbours, in our coastal channels, 
and inthe open sea where depths of water permitted, 
in tracks likely to be followed by British deep-sea 
traffic, many other dutics, ward off attacks on r 
H.M.S. Chiddingfold is a Hunt" class vess 


RUSSIAN CONVOY ESCORT’S FLAGSHIP 


H.M.S. CHIDDINGFOLD 
One of Britain’s indefatigable destroyers which, amon 


EXPLOSION OF A DEPTH-CHARGE 


The terrible effect on under-surface craft caused by the explosion of depth-charges can be judged from the above picture, 
which shows the surface effect. A geyser 100 ft. high has been thrown up by one of these anti-submarine bombs, 
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Safeguarding of British ships against mines required, accordingly, a very large, well-organised mine- 
sweeping arm of the Royal Navy. Entrances to our harbours and coastal channels in constant use had 
to be swept daily, and what were known as searching sweeps were carried out periodically where mines 
were likely to have been laid in open waters. Minesweeping is a highly dangerous undertaking, especially 
in tideless waters, or when the urgency for the safe use of the channel does not permit of advantage being 
taken of rise and fall of the tides. Minesweepers are liable to air attack ; she may herself hit a mine, or 
mines may become entangled and be hove up in their nets, But the channels must be swept, regardless 
of weather conditions, regardless of any danger. And swept they were ! In war there can be no alleviation 
of the lot of the seafaring man, Royal Navy or Merchant Service, long-service R.N. sailors by profession 
or choice of war service, or invaluable R.N.R. and R.N.V.R., yachtsmen, fishermen and men of other 
maritime occupations, and that vast number of others who, though not seafarers before hostilities, were 
imbued with the spirit of the sea, so characteristic of the people of Britain, an island nation. As the year 
1943 wore on, the circumstances and decisions of the war showed that these men were worthy successors 


CONVOY AND CAMOUFLAGE 


Ships in convoy setting out for an unnamed destination with a camouflaged cruiser as part of her escort. The scene, wit 
the ocean in placid mood, has an air of peace, at variance with the actual conditions under which convoys sail. 


tinued existence under such conditions as we, the common people, choose to live. 

The month of February 1943 opened with a claim from Berlin that during January U-boats had su 
63 ships, totalling 408,000 tons, with ro more ships crippled by torpedo ; the German air force, it) 
claimed, had sunk 18 merchant ships, totalling 114,000 tons, and 2 British destroyers in Medite 
convoys. Across the oceans a new major sea-air battle for control of the Solomon Islands was 
between powerful forces of the United States and Japanese navies. ‘During the past several di 
said a Navy Department communiqué from Washington, “there have been a number of surface | 
actions between the United States and Japanese forces in the Solomons area, The increased acti 
the part of Japan indicates a major effort to regain control of the entire Solomons Islands area.” 
communiqué followed the claim of Admiral Shinmada, Japan’s Navy Minister, that two American b 
ships and three cruisers had been sunk and another damaged for the loss of only ten Japanese aircra 
but these claims were grossly exaggerated and their own losses understated. In the past few weeks 0 


ANTI-SUBMARINE ATTACK TWIN WATER-SPOUTS 


Men of a British destroyer watching the explosion of Columns of water higher than the mast were thrown up 
a depth-charge from the stern of their ship. when this destroyer dropped a depth-charge. 


TROPHY _FROM AN 
Some of the crew of H.M.S. Garth examining a rubber dinghy recovered from an E 
shadowing a British convoy, The guns of the Garth hit the E-boat, which caught fire and then exploded. 


boat which was attacked and sunk when 
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1943 Japan had assembled a vast invasion fleet with 
numbers of warships at Rabaul in New Guinea ; 
night after night the fleet was bombed by Fortresses 
and Liberators from General MacArthur’s command. 

Then came news of a convoy which arrived in 
Britain early in January without loss or damage, 
saved from attack by only two escorting destroyers 
which rammed and sank the only U-boat sighted 
during the voyage. 

The destroyers were H.M.S. Vanessa, Lieutenant 
C. E. Sheen, R.N., and H.M.S. Hesperus, in which 
Commander D. G. F. W. MacIntyre, D.S.O., R.N., 
was senior officer of the escort. 

The U-boat was first sighted on the surface some 
miles away ;_ seas broke heavily over the bridges of 
the two escort ships as they headed at speed into 
the Atlantic swell. The raider submerged. The 
hunt was on. Ninety minutes later Hesperus sighted 
a periscope breaking surface. The U-boat, unaware 
that a second destroyer was bearing down on her, tried 
to torpedo Vanessa, but Hesperus dropped a pattern 
of depth charges which no doubt surprised the 
enemy. Then, for some time, the two destroyers 
made repeated attacks with depth charges ; darkness 
came, but the attack continued. Suddenly Vanessa 
made the signal from her station ; it was the signal 
Hesperus had been waiting: ‘U-boat ahead. Am 
ramming.” 

The enemy, unable to stand the relentless shower ENGINE-ROOM STAFF 
of depth charges, surfaced, and Vanessa was at Men of H.M, destroyer Amazon which helped to beat off 
once hot in chase, engaging the U-boat with gunfire, MRED SSCA DE Dn am Bre He eB yeye 
while the enemy, full of fight, tried to bring her stern 
torpedo tubes to bear. But Vanessa struck the U-boat on the starboard quarter ; a wave lifted her bows 
and crashed them down in the hull casing. Then came the turn of Hesperus ; overhauling the U-boat, 
she turned sharply, but the enemy still dodged her fate. She dodged once too often. She was swung 
tight across the destroyer’s bows which cut clean into the hull abreast the conning-tower. The enemy’s 
stern lifted high as the boat was cut in two and sent down to her doom, At dawn next morning Hesperus 
steamed along the lines of the merchantmen flying the signal ‘‘U-boat destroyed.”” Acknowledging the 
loss, Rear-Admiral Luetzow, in his first talk on Berlin radio after the change in the German naval com- 
mand, declared that Germany had staked her hopes of victory on co-operation between auxiliary cruisers 
and U-boats. 

“Our auxiliary cruisers are dovetailing with each other and the whole of their activity benefits 
U-boat warfare against enemy shipping. This is the secret of our future victory,” said Luetzow. “The 
German auxiliary cruisers operating in the Pacific travelled to their action stations by way of the 
northern Arctic Ocean, along the narrow straits between Siberia and the great Ice Zone.” 

Doenitz backed him up by claiming these points : 


I will demonstrate that the U-boat can win the war, alone. For us there is no impossible. 
Where it is a hard job, I stay hard. 
Aircraft can no more kill U-boats than a crow can killa mole. 
Americans are overweening and that will be their defeat. The enemy ships must go down, and 
still go down, Germany’s fate depends on this. 
The plans of the German Navy Command were unpredictable, but they were certain to be formidable 
and might even be unexpected. The objects were obvious: Hitler was buying time to reconstitute his 
armies to ward off the slowly mounting Allied offensives and to deny the Allies the Arctic daytime supply 
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DESTROYER——FRIGATE——SLOOP 


Top picture shows H.M.S. Milne, “Lightning” class destroyer ; centre, H.M.S. Moyola, “River” class frigate ; bottom H.M.S. 
Wellington, sloop. 


BRIT SUBMARINE’S AUDS 


Axis attempts to keep open the life-line between their Tunisian forces and Italy across the Mediterranean become fraught with # 
peril every day for His Majesty’s submarines have taken over the task of harassing enemy supply shi An Admiral! 
muniqué told the story of the sinking of a number c is ships, each of which had met its end at the hands of British submarin 
st when her commander sighted a small enemy coastal vessel apparently carrying 

ige of the shore batteries, the submarine commander decided to attack the transport with gunfire, keep 
ubmarine at once surfaced and the gun crews leapt to their stations and fired 


for use against larger shi The 


submarine was close to the Adriatic coz 
Although within r. 


torped 
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hds as fast as they could load, every one of the shells finding its targe 
enemy vessel had been sighted to its sinking by gunfire, the shore batteries had alre 
ish submarine such a hot recept 
ful search for the submarine 
fine operations in the Mediterranean is illustrated above by our artist, Montague B. Blac 
submarine bombarded a railway bridge and scored many hits ; she was engaged by 


Although only a few minutes had elapsed from the time 

ome into action and were giving the 
void being hit. An inte: = but 
One of the most audacious actions in recent sub- 
Surfacing close inshore near Cotrone, 
shore batteries but made her escape unscathed. 


as undertaken by enemy ships and aircraft. 


route to Russia from April to September. Doenitz may have now had a new navy plan ; with the wa | 
going progressively badly for her on land, Germany was perhaps preparing to throw her surface fleet ino 
the vital battle of the seas. But it was not likely that he would risk any fleet action far removed from 
coastal waters, though he may very well have hoped to send out his bigger ships on raiding missions. 

The German newspaper Frankfurter Zeitung, quoting official sources in Berlin, stated that Japanese 
shipping facilities were not sufficient to maintain and develop traffic in the ‘‘conquered South Seas,” 
and claimed that an additional ten million tons was needed, adding : ‘‘Admiral Doenitz is believed to 
be making plans to help relieve our Japanese allies.’’ 

Across the Atlantic Admiral Harold Stark, Commander of the United States naval forces in Europe, 
stated that, while the back of the U-boat menace was not yet broken, he hoped that ‘‘the Allies will be 
better off this March than they were last.’’ He was asked about the “‘extent of intimacy which existed 
between the Admiralty and the American naval authorities in combating the U-boats”’ ; he replied: 
“T can say that the collaboration is very close.” 
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TRAWLER GUNNERS AT ACTION STATIONS 
Gunners at their action stations aboard one of H.M. trawlers. The gun which they are loading fires a 12-Ib., shell. 


Since the opening of the Allied offensive in North Africa on November 8, 1942, forty-six Axis supply 
ships had been sunk in the Mediterranean and thirty-three damaged. Many of the sinkings were the work 
of Allied submarines, and a few of their exploits were now revealed. 

One submarine, of which Commander W. J. W. Woods, D.S.O., was captain, sighted the Italian battle, 
fleet near its base. Woods went in to attack despite a large destroyer screen which was throwing out 
depth charges to discourage a possible enemy ; just as he was preparing to attack the leading Italian 
battleship, Woods sighted a destroyer with very short range and heading straight for him. He crash-dived 
in time, the destroyer passing only a few feet above the submarine, which then came up again to periscope 
depth and attacked an 8-inch-gun cruiser, which was put out of action for some considerable time. The 
enemy counter-attacked with depth charges ; more than 200 exploded in the vicinity. Another submar- 
ine under Lieutenant R. D. Lakin, D.S.C., was manceuvred so close to a hostile shore that the commander 
was able to use the headlamps of motor cars on a road to help him identify his target. Anti-submarine 
craft hunted Commander R. G. Mills, D.S.O., D.S.C., so long that the atmosphere in the submarine 


H.M. THE KING AND NAVAL CHIEFS 


HM. the King talking to Rear-Admiral A. M. Pete 
ground and Mr. A, V. Alexander, First Lord of the Ad 
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became too foul for human endurance. By some 
means they had to surface forair. Mills decided that 
sheer audacity could save their plight ; he surfaced 
among the hunters, swept one with shellfire and fired 
a torpedo into a second. All this time his engines 
were taking in air at full pressure. Sosurprised was 
the enemy that just as his guns came into action the 
submarine was able to dive again, this time in com- 
fortable conditions. | The submariners of the Royal 
Navy could never be beaten for dash. 

It was now the Admiralty announced that all sub- 
marines, both those building and those already in 
commission, were to have names instead of numbers ; 
among the new names were some formerly borne 
by destroyers : Ullswater, Splendid, Shakespear: 
and Tactician, while others were new: Unrufied, 
Unruly, Unseen, Unbending, Union, United and 
Unrivalled. In the S Class were Safari, Sea Dog and : SCENE ON AN M.T.B. 

Sportsman ; among the T Class, Truculent and Tres- Lending terete on to one of the motor torpedo-boats 
passer. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of Allied 

forces in North Africa, decorated the submarine which made possible the Allied expedition to North 
Africa, bestowing the American equivalent of the George Cross. . . . 

Fifteen months had passed since H.M.S. Barham, flying the flag of Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham- 
Wippell, second-in-command of the Mediterranean Fleet, was hit by four torpedoes and sunk off the 
Libyan coast with the loss of 868 men. The Admiral was saved. At Westminster Abbey, on February 
10, 1943, he read the second lesson at the Evensong service ; around him sat the relatives of the ship's 
company, mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, sweethearts of the ship’s company lost. They came from 
British ports where Barham was well known to attend the special service, dedication of standard candle- 
sticks commemorating the dead men. The address was given by the Venerable Thomas Crick, Chaplain 
of the Fleet and Archdeacon for the Royal Navy, and he quoted the following lines written by a young 
officer of Marines who was among those lost : 

“O God, I hardly like to say this prayer, the first I have uttered since only You know when, and 
I—well, Iam the commonest of men. Yet I can call You Father. So, please, hear an ordinary soldier, 
praying with all his might for strength to be worthy of the fight, so that whether the battle be lost 
or won I will be the more worthy to be called Your son.” 


Said Colonel Knox, Secretary of the United States Navy: “I humbly acknowledge my admiration of 
the British Navy, before which all free men can bow their heads in thanks.” 


VI 


Russi had hit back. Stalingrad, Voroshilovgrad and Rostov were retaken ; in North Africa the enemy 
had been pinpointed. Heavy bombing pattern was beginning to take shape, and would go far towards 
ultimate victory. But at this time, the Commanding General U.S. Forces in Europe said: ‘‘We shall 
build up our bomber force here as fast as the formation of new units and the shipping situation will permit.” 
Not one aircraft, not one maintenance crew, not one tank nor gun could be moved unless that situation 
permitted. And at this momentous time of the new year Britain was forced to burrow into great food 
reserves, built up so carefully over many a long, tragic month. It was a matter for serious reflection. It 
reinforced the argument that the enemy by virtue of the stranglehold of his submarines had still a chance 
of defeating the Allies ! 

Accurate information of the U-boat position was naturally not obtainable, but it was probably true 
that the building of enemy submarines was more than levelling-up his losses, keeping pace with the Allies’ 
construction of transport tonnage. It was certain that the number of new U-boats launched exceeded 
the number so far destroyed ! Germany was doing its utmost to lengthen the range and immunity of this 


BIG AND LITTLE SHIPS 
H.M. destroyer Derwent coming alongside of H.M. aircraft-carrier Illustrious while on escort-duty in the Mediterranean. 
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TRANSFERRED BY UNITED STATES 
H.M.S. Broadway (‘‘Town” class Destroyer). Displacement 1,190 tons, horse-power 25,000, speed 35 knots, 


vital arm of her fighting services ; on our side we must fight back with more than comparable vigour, 
tackling the mighty problem with imagination, with concentration of effort, above all else with speed. 

Italian merchant shipping losses, rapidly increasing through Allied all-out sea-air attack in the 
Sicilian Narrows, now exceeded 2,000,000 tons, or more than half the entire Italian merchant service. 
Nearly 1,000,000 tons of troop transports and supply ships bound for North Africa had been destroyed 
since tine 1942 ; since November 8, when the Allies landed in North Africa and the Axis began pouring 
troops into Tunisia, 84 enemy merchant ships had been sunk and 98 damaged. 

Forty-six were known to have been destroyed by H.M. submarines, 33 more had been damaged and 
many of these subsequently went down. Thirteen transports and ocean-going tankers had been sunk by 
light surface forces of the Royal Navy, and 25 ships were sunk and 65 badly damaged by the R.A.F. and 
the Fleet Air Arm. And despite the short sea route of enemy convoys, the Allied sea-air forces steadily 
intensified their attack. Despite short hauls across the Sicilian Narrows, therefore, the ability of the 
Axis to keep Rommel’s quarter of a million troops supplied in full for long was becoming doubtful. 

But there were now more U-boats at sea than even in June 1942, when the enemy scored his highest 
record of merchant ship sinking, and this was the most serious menace. And then, on the subject of this 
menace, Winston Churchill made an encouraging statement. There was still much to be done before 
we could be easier about the position, but it was good to learn that, in spite of the increase in the enemy's 
submarine strength, the proportion of ships sunk was declining, and that the net tonnage available to the 
Allies had increased in six months by one and a quarter million tons. Churchill now gave a clear, precise, 
resounding pledge that large-scale Anglo-American military action was to be taken in Europe in such 
terms as to provide the complement to Russia’s brilliant strategy in the East. The pledge was a pledge 
of doom for the enemy. Every German utterance since the fall to them of Stalingrad made it plain beyond 
doubt that the enemy High Command for the first time was smelling total defeat ; its one hope, apat 
from the possibilities of the U-boat war, was the chance of a fatal delay on the part of Britain and America 
to profit by the successes of the Soviet. Once Britain and America had established themselves in Westem 
Europe that final hope would vanish. But everything depended upon success in the sea war. 

It would be well to put on record the most vital passages in Churchill’s statement : 


“The U-boat warfare,” he said, ‘‘takes the first place in our thoughts and the first priority inall 
our plans, The great operation of landing in North Africa and maintaining the armies ashore naturally 
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exposed the Anglo-American Fleets to further losses, and the Arctic convoys to Russia also imposed 
heavy toll. The main part of both those operational losses fell upon the British.... But now the position 
was very much improved. We have had hardly any losses at sea in our heavily escorted troop 
convoys. Out of about 3,000,000 soldiers who have been moved under the protection of the Royal 
Navy about the world, to and fro across the seas and oceans, only 1,348 have been killed or drowned, 
including missing. That is about 2,201 to 1 against being drowned if you travel in a British troop 
convoy in this war.” | 
Mr. Churchill went on : 


“On the offensive side in the U-boat warfare the rate of killing of the U-boats has steadily improved. 
In the first year each operational U-boat that was at work accounted for an average of nineteen ships 
in the second year an average of twelve, and in the third year an average of seven and a half.” 
Then, summing-up the part played by Britain, he said : 

“There never was a moment in which we did not see our way through provided that what the United 
States promised us was made good. Since then various things have happened. The United States 
have entered the war and their shipbuilding has been stepped up to the present prodigious levels, 
amounting in a year to more than 13,000,000 gross tons, 

“When the United States entered the war she brought with her a mercantile marine, American and 
American-controlled, of perhaps 10,000,000 gross tons, as compared with our then existing tonnage 
British or British-controlled, of about twice as much, 

“On the other hand, the two Powers had more routes to guard, more ships, and they therefore, of 
course, presented more numerous targets to the U-boats. Very serious depredations were committed 
by the U-boats on the east coast of America until the convoy system was put into proper order by 
the exertions of Admiral King. 


EX-AMERICAN DESTROYER 
An exclusive photograph of H.M.S. Wells, an ex-American destroyer of 1,190 tons with a speed of 35 knots. Built in 1919, 
she was one of the ''Town” class and bore the name Tilhuan. 


ATTACK ON AN ESCORTED ENEMY CONVOY 


Lieut. D, G. H. Wright, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. (right), who commanded light naval forces which attacked an enemy convoy, 
The o' officers are (left to right) Lieut. J. Coombes, Lieut. N. Kennedy and Lieut. D. Hunt. 
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“Heavy losses in the Far East were also incurred at the outset of the war against Japan, when the 
Japanese pounced upon large quantities of British and United States shipping there. The great 
operation of landing in North Africa had meant further losses to us. . . . 

“Tn all these circumstances it was inevitable that the joint American and British losses in the past 
fifteen months should exceed the limits for which we, the British, ourselves alone, in the days when 
we were alone, had budgeted. However, when the vast expansion in the United States shipbuilding 
is added to the credit side, the position is very definitely improved. 

“Tt isin my opinion,”’ went on Churchill, ‘‘desirable to leave the enemy guessing at the real figures, 
to let him be the victim of his own lies, and to deprive him of every means of checking the exaggera- 


SUBMARINE ON PATROL DUTY GUN PRACTICE ON A SUBMARINE 
Waves breaking over the bows of a British submarine Gun crew of a British submarine keeping their hands in 
on patrol in northern seas in stormy weather. while awaiting an opportunity to attack bigger game. 


tions of his U-boat captains, or of associating particular losses with particular forms and occasions of 
attack. I therefore do not propose to give any exact figure. This, however, I may say, that in the 
last six months, which included some of those heavy operations which I have mentioned, the Anglo- 
American and the important Canadian new building, all taken together, exceed all of the losses of the 
United Nations by one and a quarter million tons. That is to say, our joint fleet is one and a quarter 
million tons bigger to-day than it was six months ago. It is not much, but it is something, and some- 
thing very important The numbers of the U-boats are increasing, but so are their losses, and so 
also are the means of attacking them and protecting our convoys. It is, however, a horrible thing 
to plan ahead in our building on the basis of losing hundreds of thousands of tons a month, even if 
you can show a favourable balance at the end of the year. The waste of precious cargoes, the destruc- 
tion of so many noble ships, the loss of heroic crews, all combine to constitute a repulsive and sombre 
panorama 

“We cannot possibly rest content with losses on this scale, even though they are outweighed by 
new building, even though they are not for that reason mortal in their character. 

“Nothing is more clearly proved than that well-escorted convoys, especially when protected by 
long-distance aircraft, beat the U-boat... . 

“Even if the U-boats increase in numbers there is no doubt that a superior proportionate increase 
in naval and air escort would be the remedy. A ship not sunk is better than a new ship built. There- 
fore, in order to reduce that waste in the merchant ship convoys, we have decided by successive steps 


ESCORTING DESTROYERS 
Some of the destroyers which defeated Germany’s attack by aircraft and submarines on the convoy carrying supplies and 
War materials by the Arctic route to Russia. H.M.S, Fury is in the lead, with H.M.S. Ashanti followine 


BOMB ATTACK ON AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 


Agreat column of smoke which arose when a Nazi bomb missed its target and exploded in the sea, The target was the aircraft- 
carrier in the foreground, on which menibers of the crew can be seen crouching. 
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during the last six months to throw the emphasis rather more on the production of escort vessels, even 
though it means some impingement on new building. Very great numbers of escort vessels are being 
constructed in Great Britain and the United States, and they are equipped with every new device 
of anti-U-boat warfare in all its latest refinements. We pool our resources with the United States | 
and we have been promised—and the promise is being executed in due course—our fair allocation of | 
American-built escort vessels. 


“There is another point. Everyone sees how much better it is to have fast ships than slow. . ..” 
However, speed is a costly luxury. The most careful calculations are made and are repeatedly revised 
as between having fewer faster ships or more slow ones. Mr. Churchill continued his statement to 
the nation : 

“The choice is not entirely a free one. The moment you come into the sphere of fast ships engine 
competition enters a new phase, and it starts with the escort vessels and also in other directions, and 


CREW H.M.S. THRASHER 


The crew of H.M, submarine Thrasher ready to goon leave after 18 adventurous months in the Mediterranean, where she sank 
40,000 tons of shipping. Among the decorations won were two V.C.s, one D.S.O., two D.S.C.s and six D.C.M.s, 
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also in the materials for the higher-speed engine. There come other extremely intricate complica 
... On the offensive side in the U-boat warfare the rate of killing of the U-boats has steadily improy¥ 
From January to October 1942, inclusive, a period of ten months, the rate of sinkings certaim@ 
probable was the best we had seen so far in this war. But from November to the present date, a pe 
of three months, that rate has improved more than half as much again, At the same time, the des 
tive powers of the U-boat have undergone a steady diminution since the beginning of the war, 

“Tn the first year each operational U-boat that was at work accounted for an average of nin 
ships, in the second year an average of twelve, and in the third year an average of seven and-a ! 
These figures, I think, are in themselves a tribute to the Admiralty and to all others concerned. 

“The more sinkings are reduced the more vehement our Anglo-American war efforts can be, 
margin, improving and widening, means the power to strike the heavier blows against the ene 
The greater the weight we can take off Russia and how quickly the war will end all depends upon the 
margin of new buildings forging ahead over losses, which are, although improving, still a lamentable 
and grevious fact to meditate upon. 


RETURN OF THE THUNDERBOLT 
sful operations against enemy shipping for more than a year, Like 
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: THUNDERBOLT'’S CONTROL ROOM 
Lieut.-Commander C. B. Crouch, D.S.O., R.N., the Thunderbolt’s captain, standing beside the periscope of his ship, which 
tions, and brought two other operations to a 


destroyed two U-boats, sank five enemy supply vessels, fought six gun 
successful conclusion, Reported missing September 1943 
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“Meanwhile, let the enemy, if he will, nurse 
his] vain hopes of averting his doom by the 
U-boat warfare. He cannot avert it, but he may 
delay it, and it is for us to shorten that delay 
by every conceivable effort... .”’ 


German reaction to Churchill’s statement was 
swift ; Berlin radio claimed : ‘‘His purpose was to 
soothe public opinion in Britain about the effects of 
the U-boat war. He did this in his own way by lying. 
His assertion that the devastating effect of the 
U-boat was being steadily weakened is grotesque 
and ridiculous.” 

But, significantly, the German High Command 
that same day thought fit to revise recent claims of 
sinkings of Allied tonnage ! In a special communiqué, 
but without giving the reason, Hitler reduced his 
figures substantially. The German people, hearing 
whispers of Churchill's statement and comparing the 
special communiqué with the confidence of Britain, 
wondered.... Not even the “heroic” story of a 
U-boat commander, brought to microphone especially 
to recount his latest ‘“‘adventure,’’ could soothe the 
doubting feelings of the German people; this 
particular hero told his story : 


“And so my gallant crew and I have returned 
for a brief rest ashore after our tremendous Wy OE HLM: Subitiasine Taney, caddy: heads 
exertions in the North Atlantic. During our again after nearly two years’ absence. 
patrol we sighted and intercepted in broad sunlight 
a small neutral merchant ship off the American coast. I gave orders to board the ship, seized whatever 
valuables we could find, destroyed her wireless and then ordered her crew of twenty-five to abandon 
ship. My lieutenant then placed a time bomb in her main hold, and we blew her up. 

“The earphones of our listening apparatus were now nearly bursting. We had submerged after 
sinking the merchant ship, and were about to attack an unescorted British freighter, so we listened 
with much unveiled interest to her calls for assistance: SOS SOS. Nothing but SOS.... 
She was radioing her position. The cowardly British wanted help. No doubt her people at home 
had promised her help, but they were really not interested in a torpedoed freighter or in the fate o! 
her crew. All they wanted to know was the position of the doomed vessel, so that they might know 
the approximate position of my U-boat, which 
naturally they would like to chase. The British Navy 
does not want to rescue merchant ships or merchant 
seamen. So we were forced to stop the freighter’s 
radio transmitter. Another of our torpedoes struck 
the ship and she went down with a great explosion. 
, The crew must have had a little time to get a few 
‘2 “ boats or rafts away for, shortly after the explosion, 
small red electric lights indicated that some of het 
crew wanted to be picked up from the water. But we 
could not think of taking them aboard our ship. So 
we left them to their fate. They could now learn 
their lesson, fighting the sea, trying to overcome the 
bitter cold which, of course, we could not feel. 
We changed course and made off from the scene.” 


Deere ees eat re A toll—a “proud and terrible toll’”—had been 
ne of H.M, submarines which have played havoc with oe 
Axis supply routes between Italy and North Africa. paid by the Royal Navy for the assistance it gave 


H.M.S. TRUSTY COMES HOME 
Some of the c 


UNDER-SEA FIGHTER 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY PREPARING TORPEDOES 
Some of the crew of a British submarine standing under Two more of the same crew preparing torpedoes for the 
their Jolly Roger victory flag. next undersea trip against Axis shipping. 


ALL SMILES COMING ASHORE 
The crew of the submarine, all apparently ia the highest spirits, coming ashore to enjoy a well-earned leave. 
entered Alexandria harbour flying the Jolly Roger as a sign that she hac 


The submarine 
{sunk another Axis ship. 


Speciaily arawn 


AN ITALIAN ARMED MERCHANT CRUL 
he commander of a British submarine, Lieutenant J. C. ¥Y. Roxburgh, D.S.C., R. 
see an Italian armed merchant cruiser sailing unescorted off Sicil t first he thought the vessel must bea hosp: 
investigation he realised that she was ‘a very nice modern-looking liner with a raked bow and flying the I 
decided that she was an ned merchant cruiser of between 7,000 and 10,000 tons, and as he stated later it seemed ‘sheer madn 
for the Ttalians to send a ship unescorted through this area, but it was very obliging of them.” Attack conditions were perfect, 2: 
Lieutenant Roxt 1 promptly torpedoed the enemy ship three times, and after the explosions he observed that she had st pped, ¥ 
enveloped in smoke and had a list to starboard. large hole had been blown in the stem on the waterline, and where the 


Looking through his periscope Ein baton t 
ship, but on fur 
alian ensign.” H 


by Moytacur B. BLACK 


§ VICTIM TO A BRITISH SUBMARINE 


hit her two fires were raging, one under the bridge and the other aft. ‘‘The Italians must have been fully prepared to be sunk,” 
the submarine commander in his official narrative, ‘‘for within five minutes of the first explosion I saw a boat in the water off her 
, pulling madly away from the ship, and there was another very agitated ‘abandon ship’ party lowering Carley floats and diving 
ithe sea forward from the break in the forecastle.”” He retired at speed from the area, but some time later rose to periscope 
again and saw that the armed me: ant cruiser was still blazing furiously, but 20 minutes later a very loud explosion was heard 
Submarine. “We were deep at the time,” said Lieutenant Roxburgh, “but came straight up and had a good look. There was no 
the stricken ship ; she had now undoubtedly sunk.” Our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of the dramatic incident. 
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to Allied merchant fleets. In London on March 4th, 1943, losses suffered by the Royal Navy were given: 


Capital ships .. 3 ae 5 Sloops eis = ee 8 
Aircraft-carriers its pes 7 Minesweepers 8 ats 22 
Cruisers i ei it 25 Trawlers i a «156 
Armed Merchant Cruisers .. 14 Drifters ie is ae 14 
Destroyers os oe ab 94 Minelayers.. aie ahs bt 
Corvettes e ae oy 14 Yachts : os 5 3 
Submarines... eh is 44 Gunboats en vi Sh 5 
Monitors ua sie at Cutters 3 


But, on this same date, the First Lord of the Admiralty gave a magnificent review of the immortal 
duties performed by the Royal Navy, and added the heartening news that more than goo warships, 
from trawlers, Fleet auxiliaries, minesweepers and corvettes, up to the largest type, had been completed 


HELD FAST BY ICE 


A ship's lifeboat firmly encased in ice. Frequently difficult enough to launch safely in favourable circumstances, it would have 
been almost impossible to have lowered this one had the need occurred. 


since the outbreak of war in British shipyards here and overseas. A great number of merchant ships he 
also been converted into auxiliary warships ; coastal minesweeping ships had long ago passed the thousan 
mark, Above all, the creation of the corvette fleet seemed to the First Lord the outstanding achievemer 
of the Admiralty, a fleet which to-day, in spite of losses, numbered more than 200. ; 

New Fleet Air Arm aircraft were now stiffening the U-boat war ; faster cargo ships were being buil 
a great fleet of them. The enemy submarine threat was still very dangerous, but the credit side of 
profit and loss account showed plainly. New construction had beaten our losses by 2,000,000 tons. An 
significantly, the Institute of London Underwriters simultaneously announced a revision in the sched 
of cargo war risk insurance rates. The revisions were all downward and reflected the improvement int! 
war at sea, 

It was all part of the great story of dash and skill in the new offensive phase of the Royal Navy 
war against U-boats. The enemy had found to his cost that hunting in packs was no longer his monop#! 


LOADING TORPEDOES INTO THE DOUBLE V.C. SUBMARINE 


Torpedoes being taken aboard H.M. submarine Thrasher, after refitment at a British port. Known as the double V.C. and 
lucky thirteen ship, she kas once again set out in search of further enemy prey. 
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and that we were employing the method with fatal efficiency against himself. The failure of his submarine 
campaign on which he had staked the highest hopes was a calamity as bitter for the German High Com- 
mand as his defeats in the Battle of Britain, at Stalingrad or in Tunis. Nazi commentators, seeking 
excuses, lamented the fact that the Allies had ‘“‘secured the technical mastery in the means of combating 
the U-boat.’’ The only consolation these commentator-apologists could offer their disillusioned country- 
men was to claim that the Allied upperhand was only ‘‘temporary,”’ and that ‘“German ingenuity will 
presently restore the odds in favour of the U-boat.”” It was a forlorn hope. And for more reasons than 
one. 

During the following month the Admiralty made its first announcement of a new-old type of U-boat 
hunter ; the news came in an epic but brief communiqué : 


“Frigates, the Royal Navy’s latest warships, have been in action against U-boats. One of them, 
H.MLS. Sey, was on her way back from working-up trials when she went to the assistance of a convoy 
which was being attacked. Later when her first convoy was attacked by U-boats for three days, 
Spey chased two of them, overhauled them on the surface and forced them to dive. While running 
over one of them she fouled and tore away the U-boat’s jumping wire.” 


SUNK IN CONVOY BATTLE 


for the most part got through safely but this cargo vessel was unlucky. A 


Supplies to Russia by the Arctic sea route hi 
“gest convoy battles. 


Nazi torpedo-carrying aircraft scored a hit during one of the bi 


Frigates, described as ‘the special new, faster and heavier type of corvette with greater armament,” 
were all named after rivers ; they carried a complement of 125 to 140 men as compared with 78 to 85 
in a corvette. 

Frigate was the word the Royal Navy had been seeking | ‘‘A warship next in size and equipment to 
ships of the Line, with twenty-eight to sixty guns on main deck and raised quarter-deck and forecastle. 
Also Frigate-bird ; large, swift bird of prey.” Thus the standard dictionary. Swift was to be the operative 
word, Behind that word, behind the arrival on the supply lines of the new frigate was an epic story. 
This record of the Royal Navy is indebted to the writer of another* book of the sea war for the following 
brief details : 


* Battle of the Oceans, Jarrolds, Ltd. 
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AT PERISCOPE AND HELM IN THE TORPEDO COMPARTM 
An officer at the periscope in H.M.S. Thrasher and the One of the submarine’s ratings at the cor 
helmsman seated at the wheel. forward torpedo compartment 


were ‘1 
Members of the Thrasher’s crew on duty in the t t Th 
umber of Axis vesse 
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FRIGATE IS THE WORD! 
By WARREN ARMSTRONG 
(Late Engineer Officer, Merchant Navy.) 


Greatest drawback to our war on U-boats is that we stopped experimenting with anti-submarine 
measures more than twenty years ago. At that time when, in fact, the chiefs of the British and U.S. 
Navies came within an ace of solving a problem obviously bound to recur. 

In company with Hitler and his war-planners, Karl Doenitz affirmed earlier this year that Imperial 
Germany, taking three years to prepare for world war, did not allow sufficient time. Between them the 
Nazi Party took more than six years, making preparations since 1932. And they managed to catch 
Britain awkwardly on very unsteady sea-legs ; our merchantman strength in 1939 was 28 per cent, 
compared with 44 per cent of world tonnage afloat in 1914 ; fact never lost sight of by Nazi war-makers, 
who made plans accordingly. 

A few not-so-eminent British ‘“‘experts’’ in 1939 declared that we could ‘‘easily take care of the U-boat 
menace this time.’’. Dunkirk put an end to that type of complacency. 

We had a long way to go, from May 28th, 1940. We started almost from scratch. We have done 
well. Very wellindeed. But the Battle of the Oceans, a losing fight by Germany, is yet to be won by the 
United Nations. 

In 1939 the Navy had varied though inadequate resources against the menace of the U-boat. Even 
in 1914 the submarine was a comparatively new and untried weapon ; there were then no fixed ideas 
onits tactical or strategical employment. The Navy had to get busy dealing with the new danger. Towards 


IN THE CONTROL ROOM 


The above photograph shows a submarine captain with his officers and men at action stations carrying out an attack. 


WALLOWING THE “FISH” 


A torpedo being lowered into a British subn As the conflict on land has increased in intensity so also has the danger 
to convoys carrying vital supplies, and H.M. submarine: taken toll of many Axis ships. 


e French coast, they seized the opportunity to attack he 
or aircraft, they wheeled on to their target and set about their dead 
no signs of dismay, the unequal combat being started, not by the Nazi aircraft, but by the Wild Swan herself, whose ant 
was accurate and deadly. One Junkers 88, the first to discover the deadliness of the gun crews’ aim, was hit and dived in'@ 


b : Back 
TIC OCEAN 
‘het, followed by a third. while, the other aircraft succee 
defeat. Two more Nazi bombers were hit almost simul 
é Ing six in all, followed them into the si 
hone of a fleet of Spanish trawlers which t 
‘an, as a result of extreme dam 
yer a little later on. Abov 


ed in registering hits on the destrover, 


neously and ec 1, crashed into each oth and 
now the Wild Si ly 


r, still 
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d that she could not avoid col- 
ves by bombing. The trawler sank, and later 
hich had suffered only a few casualties, were picked up 


ck, gives an impression of the Wild Swan's gallant action, 


Nazi airmen had amused thems: 
r, also foundered, but her ¢ 
our artist, Montague B 
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the end of 1917 elaborate schemes were in force ; continuous and devastating anti-submarine pattls 
were employed. There were kite-balloon ships, accompanied by killer destroyers carrying 60 depth charges, 
of which 15 could be dropped simultaneously. Most of that anti-submarine force, manned by more that 
12,000 men, was supplied by Britain. It managed to beat the U-boat into surrender. Even so, real speed 
had not been realised. | 

From 1918 to 1938 the Navy was constantly striving to perfect newer and better methods. But the 
Government axe in those years of uneasy truce slowed up, sometimes stopped, the experiments. \\e 
went into this war knowing what to expect at sea. We knew that convoy was only part of the keyto 
defeat of the U-boats last time. It was vitally essential to improve our tactics of defence-attack which 
had proved fatal to the enemy in 1918. And those tactics could be summed up in one word. Speed. 

Two years ago the Atlantic Lifeline was of vital—terrifically vital—importance, and probable moves 
were discussed in London and Washington to keep it open : 


Some form of naval reconnaissance in which U.S. aircraft and warships would patrol ahead of our 
convoys, warning them of dangers in their path, but leaving actual defence to the convoy’s own arma- 
ment and escorts, 

Air umbrella operating from Iceland and British bases. Systematic battering and destructionof 
German navy yards. British air superiority over Europe. 

SMALL, FAST ESCORT SHIPS. 


All of which presupposed that the lifelines to and from Britain could be kept open. It was then obvious 


that U.S. vessels and aircraft would before long be involved in some shooting affair which would pre- 
cipitate hostilities between America and the Axis. 


oF. 


as 


STOWING A TORPEDO 


Stowing a torpedo in its tube on a British submarine. Along the Axis supply routes in the Mediterranean and in European 
coastal waters these underwater craft have given a good account of themselves, 
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. SUBMARINE UPRIGHT 


Members of the crew of H.M. submarine Upri heir return from ies of patrols in the Mediterranean where among 
other feats they sank a floating dock wn enemy aircr The “Jolly r” flag records their su 
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In 1941 the first of the small ships sailed from British ports ; from Lowestoft, Fleetwood, Hull, 
Grimsby. Not fast ships were these vessels, but trawlers whose crews at ten hours’ notice climbed into | 
navy gear and joined forces with the U.S. Navy fighting U-boats on the very doorstep of the Atlantic 
seaboard. And those trawlers bagged a magnificent score. But they lacked speed. | 

A year ago British yards, notably Clydeside, were turning out the Tough Baby of the seas, H.M. | 
Corvette, a type of war vessel guaranteed to hog, sag, roll and pitch on a dewy tennis court, far worse than 
anything ever known by navy men who served in the original ‘‘oily wads,”’ grandparent of modem | 
destroyers. H.M, Corvette made a deep dent in the High Seas plans of Karl Doenitz. But she wasa — 
hastily planned, hastily constructed ship of defence-attack. 

One hundred and forty years ago this month, with one eye on the Mediterranean scene of naval warfare, 
Admiral Lord Nelson said: ‘‘If I die, the want of Frigates will be found engraven on my heart.” 


MOTHER TO THE “TWILIGHT BOYS” 


Everything from a sea-going garage to a general store is the description applied to a submarine depot ship, one of which i§ 
shown here with some of her charges alongside. 


Last week, Luetzow, Nazi naval commentator, admitting a considerable drop in sinking of 
men, forgot to tell his German listeners the real reason, H.M. Frigate was back in service, and doing 
indeed, thanks. 

She was a faster, larger ship than the corvette, both of which Nelson used to deal with privateers. # 
nearly two years H.M. Corvette was the backbone of our anti-submarine flotillas. But her power 
was of simple construction and speed was largely absent, compared with the modern ocean-going U-baa 

That defect had now been more than remedied in H.M. Frigate, and the Allies possess in the ne 
escort ships what Navy experts aimed at since 1918, Fast, easily manceuvrable weapons, beautifl 
constructed, powered as no other similarly heavy ship has ever been, capable of dealing swift dest 
under thé most difficult conditions of weather. 

In adéquate numbers—and the frigate to-day is taking the seas in surprising numbers—the 
Navy has an anti-submarine vessel which provides the real answer to the U-boat menace. Comb 
with adequate aircraft cover operating still farther out from east and west of the North Atlantic, & 
frigate has done such damage to the plans of Doenitz that, for the first time in six months, sinkings have 
reached a new low level. And the grand work the frigate is doing has only just started. 
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AT THE PERISCOPE 


CREW OF H.M.S. UMBRA 
, Commander of H.M. Officers and crew of H.M 
operations at the periscope. 


submarine Umbra, with the 
Jolly Roger flag which records their many successes, 


See) ’ : 
GOING ASHORE ON LEAVE 
Men going on leave from H.M. submarine Umbra, which has been serving in the Mediterranean. Her exploits include an 
attack on a supply ship escorted by three aircraft, the supply ship being blown up and one of the aircraft with it. 
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From North Cape south to neutral Spain, navy yards are working full pressure constructing and 
repairing U-boats. And from more than twice that number of yards in Britain and Canada, frigatesare_) 
coming down the slips to erase the menace to our vital lifelines to victory. 

We started from scratch. The winning-post tape is still some distance ahead. But we are winning. 

There's nothing startlingly spectacular about the work done by Nelson’s pride. But these shipsare 
providing sea-writers with epic material for post-war histories. 


An announcement at this date opened an old wound in the hearts of Navy men: the Admiralty 
announced the loss of the submarine Thunderbolt. She was formerly the Thetis, sunk while on diving trial 
in Liverpool Bay in June 1939. Thetis, renamed Thunderbolt, was commissioned in September 1940 
after being raised from her grave, slung beneath the hull of a collier and floated to the shore. After 
commissioning she had a spectacular career, putting to sea under the command of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bernard Crouch, who will always be remembered by the Royal Navy as ‘‘Crouch of the Thunder- f 
bolt."" One of the outstanding commanders of H.M. submarines, Crouch commanded Thunderbolt from 
1940 until she was lost ; successes under his command included destruction of two U-boats, sinking of 
five enemy supply ships, engagement in six hombardments and gun actions against enemy positions, 
bombardment of an enemy fort, shelling of a shipbuilding yard on the Italian coast and a train on@ 
railway bridge. And now she was gone. 


TAKING ABOARD SURVIVORS 


H.MS. Porpoise about to rescue Italian naval personnel from the sinking Axis supply vessel Giacomo. Only two were rescued 
because a few seconds after this photograph was taken hostile aircraft were sighted and the Porpoise dived to safety. 


THE TORPEDO CHAMBER 

: {editerranean 3ritish submarines have been attacking Axis vessels with 

Above, in the torpedo chamber of a E loaded into the 
torpet 


rf é : SAFETY HATCH PRACTICE 
All British submarines are fitted with the Davis submarii ape apparatus which sed when the vessel cannot surface. 
A member of a submarine’s crew is seen making his escape through the safety hatch during a practice test. 


SILHOUETTES OF CLASSES AND 


Jrawing, our artist, Montague B. Black, depicts various types of operative warships in the Ro} 
pe being represented in silhouette form. The top row shows a corvette, coastal minelayer, patrol vessel, fleet mine: 
net layer and an anti-aircraft vessel; in the ond row are a boom defence sel, auxiliary merchant cruiser, minela’ 
seaplane-carrier ; the third row consists of destroyers of the Hunt class, Javelin cl: Tribal class, Admiralty M . 
Ramsay s (ex-U in the fourth row are cruisers of the Leander, Southampton, Capetown and Dorsetshire peed. 
training ship Vindictive at the end; more cruisers ar n in the fifth row— the pi Arethusa, Edinburgh and Emerald 


0gle 


RATIVE WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 

the sixth row are battleships of the Queen Elizabeth and King George V classes, the battle-cruiser Renown, and an airc raft-carrier of 
¢ Illustrious class ; below this row are two types of submarines, and on a slightly lower plane by itself, at the left side of the picture, 
a Nelson class battleship ; next in a line by themselves come a motor gunboat and a depot and repair ship; in the following row, 
sisting of three vessels, a motor launch, river gunboat and fleet supply ship are depicted ; the two ships by themselves a little lower 
yn are a frigate, the new type of anti-U-boat vessel, and a hospital ship ; in the bottom row are shown an oiler, trawler, motor torpedo 
mat, monitor and surveying vessel. The silhouettes on the right of the White Ensign are two fleet tugs and (below) a tender- 
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VII 


Unper the protection of warships and aircraft, British and American naval divers probed many a secret 
locked in the hulks of enemy transports and freighters sunk in the North African campaign and, in at 
least one instance, brought to the surface valuable material salvaged from a sunken enemy submarine. 
Analysis by experts of a submarine’s log book sometimes shows new methods of attack and plans of enemy 
air-sea-land co-operation ; sometimes disclosing the location of sea bases for refuelling, or, possibly, give 
details of a rendezvous with an enemy ocean-going tanker used as a base for U-boats. In other instances, 
recovery of letters and diaries sometimes gave evidence of morale on the part of the enemy. So, piece by 
piece, the make-up of the enemy at sea was brought into place to give a complete picture of the position 
behind the general scene. 


HOMECOMING OF THE TRU- 


Officers and men of H.M. submarine Truant 
two and a half years in the Mediterrar 


suped behind their ‘‘successe 
an, Indian Ocean and Java Si 


on their return to a British port after 
during which they sank 20 Axis ships. 


The Royal Navy has yet to forget the claim once made by Napoleon : ‘‘The Russians may be the main 
actors in a world drama, but the British Navy will always be the chief scene-shifters.’’ And one of the 
main efforts exerted by the scene-shifting men of the White Ensign was off the North African coast. The 
brief story is well worth telling, if only as a pointer to things that were to come in the Allied co-operative 
effort crushing the enemy the world over. 

Since the sounding of the memorable “‘H”’ hour, when Britain and America somehow ‘‘managed to 
scrape together from the Seven Seas the first of five hundred and twenty-five vessels,” and put down their 
cargoes of fighting-men, munitions and supplies on the coast of North Africa, at least one thousand more 
ocean-going vessels became available for coming offensive action. It was achieved long before the assault 
that was bound to be staged on the mainland of Italy ; immediately Allied air bases were consolidated 
near Bizerta and Cape Bon, and British light naval forces had cleared the areas around Pantellaria and 
Lampedusa, Allied convoys would be in a position to steam directly through the Mediterranean. 


H.M.S. STURGEON SURFACING 


H.M. submarine Sturgeon blowing her tanks on coming to the surface. Of 640-927 tons, the Stu 
machine-gun and six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Her complement is 40 men and her speed 1 


on carries one 3-in. gun, one 
knots on the surface. 


OFFICERS OF H.M.S. TAKU 


Left to righ igineer Officer J. Stevens, D.S.C., R.N.; Lit 
Commander of the Taku; Lieut. Huston Roe Murr: 


t. P. Murray- Jone 
ub-Lieut. R. G. 


Lieut. A, J. W. Pitt, R.N., 
; Lieut. P. A.C. Day, R.N 


H.M.S. TAKU AT SEA 
H.M. submarine Taku during her year's service in the Mediterranean had a narrow escape in the Aegean Sea where after sink- 


ing a medium-sized supply ship she was attacked with depth-charges and had to remain submerged for 36 hours. 
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Two million tons of shipping, according to Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, was a conservative 
estimate of the amount saved by the Allied success in North Africa ; three out of every four ships that 
made the Cape run of 11,000 miles could be released for service on other fronts ; one ship of every five 
plying between U.K. ports and the Persian Gulf and India became available for other, more urgent, 
duties. ; 

Three million tons was a conservative estimate of the credit balance in the Allied shipping profit and 
loss account since October 1942, which was the precise date when naval experts first answered the enemy's 
taunt on Allied invasion plans by asking us : ‘Where are the ships to come from ?”’ North Africa was 
the answer. And the Royal Navy, chief scene shifters in the great drama, did its work secretly, efficiently 
and as shipshape as any strategist might demand of the Service. 

Previous to the greatest amphibious expedition to date, Allied sea routes were averaging 12,000 miles 
long, often more, while the enemy sea supply lines were at most the 310 miles between Naples and Tunis, 
and his ships were crossing the 130 miles of Sicilian Channel comfortably in the course of one dark night. 
The lessons learned in the sea war during the North African campaign can be summed up : 


First, convoy losses could be reduced to about one ship in every forty when the convoys were 
given adequate sea-air protection. 

Second, morale of U-boat crews could be broken by mass escort attack. 

Third, carrier-borne aircraft can in certain cases provide totally effective umbrella for bridgehead 
invading forces. . 


SUBMARINE RETURNS TO PORT 


A British submarine arrives at her anchorage in a British port after a successful patrol. 


CREW OF H.M.S. COMMANDER OF H.M.S 


Men of H.M. submarine Una home in port after 16 Lieut. J. D. Martin, , Commanding Officer of H.M. 
months’ service in the Mediterranean. g aboard a depot ship, 
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LEAVE FOR H.M. SUBMARINE TRIBUNE'S CREW 


Members of the crew of H.M.S. Tribune, home after successful operations in the Western Mediterranean, hopefully awaiting 
the announcement that they have been included in the list for the next leave. 


Thus, the sea war was to enter a new stage, with the Allies reinforcing the Atlantic supply lines and the 
enemy replying by reorganisation and regrouping of his raiding forces at sea ; while our escorting forces 
were growing stronger and Germany countered with increased weight of submarine attack, the likelihood 
of pitched battles between raiders and escorts could not be overlooked. And there were sound reasons for 
the air of strict secrecy being maintained in London and Washington. But we could now see a successful 
landfall ahead, we could now reduce months to weeks before launching the final assault on Europe. Soon, 
the weeks would become days, the days would give way before the final hour of liberation. 

And as Allied plans were overhauled and put into action, so came individual stories of effectiveness 
in our attack, defence and continued blockade. From mid-Atlantic was received a stirring account of 
how the Royal Navy intercepted blockade runners bound for Europe, heavily laden with vital war cargoes 
from the Far East. 

The German armed ship Silvaplana, 4,793 tons, was carrying a valuable cargo of tin and rubber, and 
was first sighted by H.M.S. Adventure, Captain R. G. Bowes-Lyon, about 200 miles off Cape Finisterre 
and ordered to stop. Within a few minutes, and even before the enemy ship had lost way, her crew 
proceeded to abandon ship, and a series of heavy explosions set her afire ; she heeled over and went down 
stern first, the entire ship’s company, including more than one hundred personnel of the German Navy, 
being rescued by Adventure. The second blockade runner, the German motorship Regensburg, 8,068 tons, 
was intercepted between Iceland and Greenland by H.M.S. Glasgow, Captain E. M. Evans-Lombe, patrol- 
ling in the Denmark Strait, and was hove-to with warning shots. 

Panic followed the summons of Glasgow and a number of the enemy crew were seen to jump overboard ; 
the enemy then signalled “I stop,’’ and H.M.S. Glasgow held her fire. Soon afterwards the Regensburg 
fired scuttling charges, and her crew abandoned ship in boats and on rafts. Only six out of the enemy 
crew could be saved, icy seas and heavy weather putting a stop to the rescuers from H.M.S. Glasgow. 

It could now be calculated that since November 1942, cargoes bound for German-occupied ports in 
Europe and intercepted by the Navy on the high seas included not less than 30,000 tons of rubber, 5,000 
tons of tin, 25,000 tons of edible oils and a smaller though equally important quantity of tungsten and 


DURING CONVOY ESCORT DUTY 
each rammed and sank a submarine while on convoy duty. Top left, depth-charges 
: Liéat.cCmdr. J..V: Waterhouse on the bridge of the Viscount; centre, H M.S. Fame, 
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H.M. destroyers Viscount and Fam 
being prepared on the Viscount ; ri 
with H.M.S. Viscount on the right ; below left, the V 
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Twice since the United States landed marines on Guadalcanal Island, in the Solomons group, a x 
looming on the horizon, has with menacing strength threatened the garrison. Twice also has the U.S. Navy and Air Force ff 
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y. Led by the San Francisco, the admiral’s flagship, the U.S. ships sailed straight into the enemy fleet, and through it, 
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quinine, Meanwhile, further afield, cargoes of heavy machinery, machine tools, engineering gear and dye- 
stuffs consigned to Japan had also been stepped and seized at sea. 

As the days lengthened into weeks there were signs that new Allied moves in the battle of the Atlantic 
were having the desired effect, and could now be assessed in relation to the general scheme of the World 
War. During the last few weeks more Allied ships had crossed the Atlantic safely and more U-boats 
had been destroyed than in any other equivalent period since September 1939. Thus, the German High 
Command had suffered a striking defeat from which it, and German navy morale, would find it hard to 
recover. A German naval spokesman excused German failures of recent weeks by stating that, first, the Allies 
had increased the number and effectiveness of their convoy escorts, making special mention of the 
frigates ; second, increase in the number and scope of Allied air patrols flown and Allied air escorts given 
to our convoys. 

German claims of sinkings were now only one third of those in May 1942. U-boat losses had created a 
new record high level. And a significant pointer, American marine underwriters had removed all restric- 
tions on war risk insurances of cargoes shipped through the Mediterranean. The claims put out by Berlin, 
282,000 tons sunk, were the lowest since the outbreak of war, but this claim was greatly exaggerated and 
included 80,000 tons in the Mediterranean said to have been destroyed by enemy sea-air forces. U-boat 
losses were still secret, but it was known that more than twelve had been destroyed in three weeks, five 
of them had been destroyed in ten days by Coastal Command aircraft operating over the Atlantic. These 
five had all endeavoured to fight it out on the surface rather than crash-dive. 

It was apparent, then, that U-boat crews had become so scared of Allied depth charges that they were 
risking the chances of destruction on the surface where there was at least a slight hope that they would 
be picked up ; a complete and most significant reversal of accepted submarine practice. Reluctance to dive 
in face of attack was to some extent a reflection on the lowered morale of U-boat crews. And recent 
secret developments in anti-U-boat weapons, which had already been hinted at in London and Washing- 
ton, were now playing an important part in the battle of the sea supply lines. 

Details of how the five enemy submarines were destroyed in ten days during a period of intensive 
U-boat activity were given by the Air Ministry : 


FIRST LORD AT NAVAL PORT 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, P.C., M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty, pays a visit to a British port where he made an inspection 


of some of H.M. submarines. While there he also took the opportunity of addressing submarine personnel assembled 
on board a depot ship. 


SOME OF ORT SHIPS 


Three of the escort ships, H.M.S. Fury, H.M.S. Ashanti and H.M 


Somali, which enabled the largest convoy that has ever 
been sent to Russia to get through to its destination. — It was fie! 


ely attacked by U-boats and German aircraft for four days. 


LAYING A SMOKE SCREEN 
H.M.S. Faulkner, one of the destroyers escorting the Russian convoy, 
were under the command of Rear-Admiral R. L. 


laying a smoke screen. The escorting naval forces 
Burnett, O.B.E., who flew his flag in H.M. cruiser Scylla. 
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“As the German submarines sank, survivors pro- 
vided the aircraft crews with evidence of the destruc- 
tion caused by their depth charges. In all the five 
attacks the U-boats attempted to give battle on the 
surface with their guns, but the Liberator, Fortress, 
Hampden and Sunderland aircraft which reported 
the kills pressed home their assaults, only two of them 
being slightly damaged in the actions.” 

Not since the war started have Coastal Command 
pilots and aircrews had such convincing proof of 
the power of air attack, for rarely does a submarine 
stay on the surface to defend itself, and in most 
previous successful operations the depth charges 
shattered the U-boats after they had submerged. The 
sinkings were : one, a long-range Liberator on convoy 
escort sighted two U-boats together and dived on 
one of them. As the aircraft approached the U-boat 
opened fire, but the Liberator captain sustained his 
attack and dropped a stick of depth charges which 
straddled the submarine, silencing her guns. Circling, 
the aircraft attacked again as the U-boat lay without 


movement and down by the stern. A new stick of r AT THE WHEEL 
depth charges exploded across her. The stern lifted, A Wren takes the wheel, one of the many duties now 
and oil and air bubbles were seen. As the Liberator penformed! by this wamien'= service, 


circled once more the enemy crew abandoned their craft, which sank stern first, leaving between thirty 
and forty survivors in the water. This success was scored not far from Iceland. Second, twenty-four 
hours later, also near Iceland, a Fortress on patrol sighted a submarine as it was surfacing about eight 
miles away. The pilot dived towards her. The U-boat opened fire when the aircraft was 1,000 feet 
away, but the Fortress’s depth charges straddled the submarine. Oil floated up and spread out over 
the sea, followed almost immediately by pieces of the U-boat. Third, in the approaches to the Bay of 
Biscay, two Australian Sunderlands took part in the destruction of another enemy submarine. The 
fourth and fifth U-boats destroyed completed a magnificent tally for the ten days of action and vigilant 
alert on the part of Anglo-American air crews. 

British and American aircraft were now slowly closing the gap between Britain and America ; specially 
adapted bombers capable of flying more than one thousand miles from base were protecting Allied ship 
ping almost from port to port. We had not yet reached the stage when escorting aircraft from Britain 
and America could meet in mid-Atlantic, but the gap was being shortened. 

Then came news of a stirring episode in the battle of the Atlantic. ... 

In a lifeboat far out in mid-ocean something dramatic happened. A ship’s chief engineer, in charge 
of the boat, looked over the provisions the craft carried, and decided that without more drinking wate! 
the twenty-three survivors had little hope of being rescued. He made a quick decision. He balanced the 
need to retain a pair of spare oars against the very slim chance of obtaining the water they needed, an! 
ordered the oars to be broken up. With a petrol tank he then improvised a boiler into which he pourec 
sea water ; ina biscuit tin underneath he burned the broken pieces of the oars. And around this device 
he built a metal windshield. The shipwrecked men sat and watched him in silence. The silence we 
broken when they saw a thin stream. It was drinking water ! During the first few hours they producel 
one gallon, on the second day two gallons. They burned the kapok lining from a lifejacket and the radi 
mast. It was all now they had to burn. But at the end of that day they had five gallons more of fresh 
water ; rationed out at two ounces of water per man three times a day it enabled the survivors to &! 
the emergency food which otherwise they would not have been able to swallow. In nineteen days they 
touched land. And the practicability of a portable still at sea had been proved ! 

An Admiralty model of the apparatus, designed by Lieutenant J. H. V. Goodyear, R.N.V.R., produced 
fresh water under bench test at the rate of twelve and a half gallons for every gallon of paraffin. But the 
acid test was yet to come ; the test at sea. Experts worked on modified apparatus which would, in all 
conditions, in all weathers, produce at least six or seven times as much fresh water as the volume of fuel 


FRAMED IN ICE 
The senior escort ship of a convoy, piled high with snow and ice, is here seen through the ice-covered davits of a Canadian 
minesweeper. The picture bears silent witness to the courage of men of the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 
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put into it, using a patent fuel that could be saturated a week in salt water without suffering. Models 
were taken to sea and tested. They were proved successful. 

All that remained was to use the ordinary ship’s lifeboat pump to handle the salt water. Within a few 
weeks the apparatus had been fitted to two hundred vessels leaving Britain ; just a small grey cylinder 
twenty-three and three-quarter inches high, with a funnel at the top, a condenser at the side and tubes 
leading in and out. From that cylinder, at the rate of five pints an hour, dripped a stream of pure, life- 
giving water distilled from the oceans. 

Then, from Berlin, came the statement-apology : ‘‘Few outside U-boat headquarters can imagine 
what a dramatic turn the struggle at sea has taken.”” And, in a picture describing the step-by-step story 
of a U-boat’s end, Britain was presented with a new light. Describing the destruction of the enemy 
submarine, Lieutenant-Commander R. de L. Brooke, D.S.C., R.N., of the destroyer Wheatland, said : 
“After a series of devastating attacks she surfaced in the middle of a pattern of depth charges. Her crew 
swarmed up from below. It was apparent from their antics that they were completely demoralised. They 
were waving white and red flags. She sank rapidly by the bows. That was the last of her.’’ The 
destroyers Wheatland and Easton rescued practically all the flag-wavers and made them prisoner of war. 
This was the first mention of red flags used by U-boat crews when their ship was doomed. It was a sign 
and a portent. 

These, and several other indications coming from widely different quarters, suggested that the U-boat 
war was at last moving in favour of the Allies, and that we were entering on the long but final and decisive 
phase. In the course of one month Allied leaders had made encouraging statements, and further, more 
concrete, indication had been provided in the reduction of war risk cargo rates for shipping from U.S. 
ports to Egypt, the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. At the same time the admissions, positive as well as 
negative, of the enemy were little short of remarkable, with experts of the type of Admiral Luetzow openly 
admitting the growing difficulties of the enemy submarine service in both Mediterranean and Atlantic. 
What German spokesmen. failed to mention was (1) the growing weight and range of Allied anti-U-boat 
measures, (2) deteriorating efficiency of the U-beat 
crews ; with the loss of ace U-boat captains, Prien, 
Kretschmer, and Schepke to name three, and hun- 
dreds of well-trained crews, forced training was 
leaving its mark on the enemy, producing less 
experienced officers and ratings. It was deteriora- 
tion, no less caused by the waged and incessant war 
of the Royal Navy and Allied escort ships and 
U-boat hunters. 

Increased efficiency of our own anti-U-boat mea- 
sures was long overdue, but it washere,at last. Anti- 
submarine vessels of many and varied types, ranging 
from carriers, destroyers, frigates and American 
cutters, were building in Britain, America and Canada, 
and being commissioned as each week went by. 
Moreover, killer-pack tactics were being employed 
against killer-pack U-boats. And the initiative was 
with the Allies. Perhaps most important of all, how- 
ever, was Allied air developments, both as regards 
shore-based aircraft and the building. of escort 
carriers; in this development, too, we held the 
advantage since the enemy submarine service could 
no longer rely on support from the Luftwaffe. It 
should be noted that the term “‘pack”’ in relation to 
U-boats is not the right word, and is misleading. 
U-boat technique was a scientific practice of a long 
line of underwater raiders stretching to north and 
south the length of the North Atlantic, never less 
than twenty-five miles apart ; thus no convoy could 
cross between British and American ports without 
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A British destroyer which had been on convoy duty arriving at a Canadian port, her superstructure so weighed down with 
ice that to prevent her from capsizing the water in her tanks had to be pumped alternately from one side to the other. 
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detection by the enemy submarines. Earlier in the past year enemy method had been for one U-bost 
to sight the convoy, begin stalking and, meanwhi’e, summoning the pack. But with growing Allie! 
escort strength at sea and in the air the method was largely falling into disuse. Then, in the first 
week of June 1943, following hard on the heels of the Allied announcement that May had been 
the best month for U-boat kills, being at a loss to explain to Germany the real reasons why U-boat sinking: 
of British and Allied merchant ships had fallen so low while losses of U-boats had risen sharply, Vice- 
Admiral Luetzow, the enemy radio naval spokesman, treated his listeners to an historical review of naval | 
warfare from the pre-Christian era to the present day. Twenty U-boats had been accounted for in the _ 


month of May ; sunk shipping was down by 1,000,000 tons, and German losses may well have been exceed: 
ing production. | 


CARRYING SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA 


A British convoy with war material for Russia steaming through the ice-covered waters of the Arctic. Despite exceptionally 
severe winters British aid to her gallant ally has continued by this route without cessation, 


Force H, which once went by the more lengthy name Western Mediterranean Fleet, was on its toes, 
and celebrating its third birthday. The Force had been devised and organised in June 1940, when 
Admiral Sir James Somerville was sent hastily to Gibraltar after the collapse of France with a small fleet, 
to do what he could in the Western Mediterranean basin. Under the protection of the Force our convoys 
had been fought through to Malta ; Force H went to North Africa, playing a brilliant part in the dramatic 
landing. And now that same Force, trained to the last man, the last gun-sight, was standing-to awaiting 
its opportunity to smash the Italian fleet. Under the supreme command of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham, whose flag was hoisted ashore at Allied Headquarters on African soil, the Force had come under 
Vice-Admiral A. V. Willis. 

Facing—or refusing to face—Force H was the Italian Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Riccardi, with 
three modern battleships, Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, both still bearing scars from Royal Navy torpedo 
attack, and Roma, possibly the Impero, also of the Littorio class, the Giulio Cesare, Andrea Doria and Caio 


MERCHANT SHIP BOMBED 
The convoy was one of the biggest sent by the Allies to aid Russia, and although it was attacked for four days by U-boats and 
aircraft most of the merchant ships reached port safely. Above, a merchant ship attacked by a bomb. 


SURVIVORS, 


CHEE . SL COMMANDER OF THE ESCORT SHIPS _ 
Survivors from an American ship which was hit being British Newsreel Picture of Rear-Admiral Burnett being 
issued with clothes supplied by the British Red Cross. transferred in a slungchair to H.M.S. Scylla. 


/ BARRAGE OF A.A, FIRE 
A British warship escorting the convoy opening up on a Nazi aircraft with all her guns. This British Newsreel Picture was 
taken towards the close of the long and dangerous voyage, when the convoy was already in sight of land. 
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Duillo, of the Cesare class, and, perhaps, the’ Cavour, a casualty at Taranto, but by now, it was said, 
restored and back in commission. Riccardi might thus well have a maximum of eight big ships in addition 
to one heavy and seven light cruisers at his disposal. But Riccardi had more than a little respect for 
Force H, and did not relish a fight in the open in order to put to the test the main question ; Who holds 
sea power in the Central Mediterranean to-day ? An unknown number of Royal Navy ships’ gunners 
were ready to answer that question so soon as the Italian Fleet decided to set the ball rolling ! 
Individual items of news still came in: at Trafalgar Square, Rear-Admiral Sir Murray Sueter drank 
a sample of fresh water. It came from a small machine, looking rather like a domestic boiler, costing {14 
to produce, producing not less than five pints of drinking water an hour. The apparatus, carried in ships’ 
lifeboats with twenty 1o-lb. briquettes for fuel, were now carried in lifeboats of many merchantmen. 


WINTER PATROL 
Thawing out anchor chains and winches by steam aboard H.M.S. Scylla during a cold spell when on patrol in the 
North Atlantic. 


This was the official development cf the crude outfit devised by the chief engineer, mentioned earlier ; 
for his ingenuity Mr. Gordon Murray, of Edinburgh, was awarded the O.B.E. Had he been givena half- 
share in the future wealth of the British Merchant Service it would not have been too much ! 

And then, word from London that ‘‘the last seven days will probably go down into naval history as the 
turning-point in the war at sea.’”” Churchill’s statement that this period had been the “‘best ever” for 
U-boat sinkings since the United States was attacked meant that more than one U-boat a day had been 
sent to the bottom, an assumption which could be based on reports and figures available in Britain and m 
the United States, which showed that U-boat sinkings during May had risen to the record figure ol 
twenty-eight . . . and now Churchill was announcing ‘‘the rate of sinkings has increased.” Moreover, the 
upward curve in U-boat destruction was likely to continue. In packs and singly, the enemy submarines 
were being attacked with ferocity that had never before been known. The Royal Navy was beating down 
the greatest menace of all. 


H.M.S. ONSLOW ARRIVES HOME 
HAMS. Onslow, one of the destroyers which made contact with and engaged a force of German warships that attacked 
a convoy off North Cape, Norway, arriving at a British port, her funnel and bridge riddled with splinter holes. 
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Great armies were on the move. Still vaster armies were waiting the signal to attack. Churchill 
had said : ‘Amphibious operations of peculiar complexity and hazard on a large scale are approaching.” 
The time was coming to batter down the walls of Hitler's over-vaunted ‘‘Festung Europa.”’ But the 
ships must be there before the invading forces could demonstrate to the enemy the fact that there never 
was a completely impregnable fortress, 

Seven 10,000-ton ships would be wanted, ora larger corresponding number of smaller vessels, to move 
an infantry division, 12,000 to 15,000 strong, its food, medical stores and equipment, its fighting gear and 
essential other items. For the North African amphibious campaign planning started in July, the first 
meeting of executive planning staff of Movement Control was held on August 14th, and the first convoy 
sailed from Britain on October 22nd. Mistakes must not happen. Mistakes can happen, and easily. An 
error in listing the weight of a gun may throw the lading of a transport out of gear before the convoy 


DESTROYER’S ICE-CLAD COVERING 


The stern of a British destroyer which became encrusted with ice during one of the bitterest storms experienced during the 
winter of 1942. The destroyer rode out a gale of 60 to 70 miles an hour while escorting a convoy to port. 


is finally made up, Assault ships, landing craft, personnel vessels, cargo ships, colliers, tankers, hospital 
ships, all these go into the making of an amphibious expedition. During the coming months, when 
massed Allied armies set out to break into the fortress Hitler called Europe, there must be no mistake ! 

On June roth, 1943, there was celebrated in London the third anniversary of the establishment in 
Britain of the Norwegian Government, driven from Norway by the sheer weight of the enemy attack 
after the war of the fiords and valleys had lasted but two months. For the men and women of Norway a 
new chapter in their history opened on that memorable June day of 1940. Norwegians and their ships 
were destined to play a vital part in the battle of the Atlantic supply lines, with a merchant fleet second 
largest in size Norway was well equipped to play that part. 

More than nine hundred vessels flying the Norwegian colours and 25,000 Norwegian seamen took over 
such duties at sea as best befitted them. A year later, in 1941, Norway possessed a new navy, with a ‘arger 
number of ocean-going ships than at any time before. She had also a new air force of bombers, fighters 
and seaplanes. Week by week the Royal Norwegian Navy patrol ed, swept mines and served.as escorts 
on convoy duty in the North Sea and in the Atlantic. Her 4,000,000-ton fleet helped carry oil, food, 
aircraft, weapons and ammunition wherever they were needed ; her tanker fleet alone, the fastest and 
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BATTLESHIP’S ICE-COVERED GUNS 


Big guns of a British battleship wrapped in a coating of ice and snow after escorting a convoy from Britain to Russia by 
the northern route. The photograph was taken just before the de-icing party got to work chipping away the ice. 


most modern in the world, daily brought nearly half Britain’s total supplies of oil and petroleum safely to 
British ports. It was stated that the Norwegian tanker fleet was worth more to the Allies than an army 
of one million trained soldiers. In no mean terms did the men of the Royal Navy and Merchant Service 
acknowledge the comradeship, valour and fortitude of their Norwegian contemporaries. . . . 

News of the sea war was coming in more rapidly: Malta Spitfires destroyed their one thousandth enemy 
aircraft ; H.M. submarines had sunk ten more enemy ships in the Mediterranean, bringing the total to 
204 since the Allied landings in North Africa ; United States forces were landed on the Japanese-occupied 
island of Attu, inthe Aleutians. And then : all organised resistance in Tunisia came to an end, with the 
capture of General Sixt von Arnim, commander of the Axis forces. Since May 5th, 1943, about 150,000 
prisoners had been taken. The island of Pantellaria was successfully bombarded by Royal Navy ships 
firing twenty broadsides into the harbour. A few days later the white flag of surrender was hoisted, 
within twenty-two minutes the island was occupied by Allied forces. German dive-bombers made an 
ineffectual attempt to attack our landing barges, but the occupation was effected almost without loss. 
Twenty-four hours later H.M. the King arrived in Morocco on a visit to the British and American forces in 
North Africa. And on that same memorable day two other Italian islands, Lampedusa and Linosa, sur- 
rendered to the Allies, following sea and air bombardment. The shadow of total war crept much nearer 
Rome. 

For a week the King filled every moment of each day : at a North African port he inspected men of the 
Royal and U.S. Navies ; flying to an advanced air base in Northern Algeria he made a tour of inspection 
of British forces and battlefields ; in Tunis, at Cape Bon he received an overwhelming welcome. And 
then, amid remarkable scenes of enthusiasm, His Majesty set foot on the soil of Malta, the George Cross 
outpost of Britain in the Mediterranean. Sicily fell to the fighting-men of Britain and America, the 
Royal Navy giving full support to the Allies’ right flank. So closed the month of July 1943, a month of 


breathless days of deeds which shocked the enemy ; deeds which opened the path to that long road lead- 
ing back first to Berlin, then to Tokyo, 
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VUL 


THROUGH the endurance of British seamen Britain held the key to world freedom. In no less measure 
through an island's stoic endurance, Britain held secure the key to the final liberation of Europe. Th: 
Royal visit to Malta came asa fitting climax to a very gallant, a very magnificent story in the long history 
of British sea power. 

The George Cross Island, naval and air base and coaling station, being the chief base of the Mediter 
ranean Fleet, is one of the most important ports in the seven seas. Valletta, capital and chief port, Citt: 
Vecchia or Notabile, the old capital, Malta has an area of ninety-five square miles, a population, includir: 
Gozo and Comino, in 1937, of 262,165. From the sea the island would appear to be a succession of hill: 
and valleys, trending south-westwards to the north-east ; its coastline, save in the south, is much indented 
Its main peacetime exports are wheat, barley, potatoes, onions and other vegetables, grapes, fruit an. 
some cotton ; its fisheries are of importance. 

After being held successively by the Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans and Moors, Malta was a dependent) 
of Sicily from 1090 to 1530, when it passed into the keeping of the Knights of St. John who ruled it unt: 
1798, when it was taken by Napoleon. From that year until 1800 it was blockaded by the Royal Navy 
with the assistance of the Maltese who requested, and were granted, the protection of Great Britain und: 
the Treaty of Paris, 1814 ; it then became a British possession. Since 1921 Malta has been self-governin: 
the neighbouring islands of Gozo and Comino being joined with it for administrative purposes ; Englis 
and Italian were the official languages, and Maltese, which was in general use, was recognised and taugh 
in the university. Under the constitution of 1921, there was a legislature, consisting of a senate and 
legislative assembly elected by proportional government. In 1930, when a general election was impen¢ 


ARCTIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Another picture which gives an idea of the hardships so cheerfully borne by the men of the Royal Navy who escort merchai 
vessels carrying vital war material and supplies to Russia by the route through the Arctic Sea. 
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ing, trouble between the governor and the Roman 
Catholic Church came to a head ; the British Govem- 
ment suspended the constitution and sent out a 
commission of enquiry which reported in favour of 
restoring the constitution. This was done in June 
1932, and the postponed general election was held. 
But further trouble was aroused by the decision to 
make Maltese, instead of Italian, the official 
language. 

But the domestic disputes were forgotten when 
Malta became the key to control by the Royal Navy 
of what Mussolini was pleased to describe as ‘Mare 
Nostrum.’’ Malta stood in the van of Allied forces in 
the Central Mediterranean. Malta stood! And it 
was because of the island’s gallant stand and 
endurance, combined with the devotion to duty of 
British fighting-men at sea, on land and in the air 

.. MINE RITLERS| by WORK that the United Nations were to hold yet another key, 

A Canadian offer, who rounds wp. mins end Fenders the key to Africa. A heavy price was to be exacted 

it was paid by British forces, and not the least part 

by the Royal Navy who defended and died for this small speck on the Central Mediterranean map, rather 

less than sixty miles from the nearest enemy territory, but more than one thousand miles from Gibraltar 

and nearly two thousand from the naval base at Alexandria. For three and a half years the Union Jack, 

side by side with the red and white Maltese flag, floated in the winds of war as the battle flowed back and 

forwards _ for three and a half long years, day in day out, Britons and Maltese alike flung back the 
answer to the enemy challenge : whose sea ! 

The siege of the little island was at last raised on that memorable day of November 26th, 1942, when the 
great and small ships of the Royal Navy steamed into harbour unmolested escorting four large merchant- 
men, the first of a fleet which brought ever-increasing relief to the garrison and the islanders. It was said 
that the victory of the Allies at E] Alamein delivered the island from siege ; it is equally true to state that 
Malta itself saved Egypt. Malta had never forgotten the great days of Nelson ; the Royal Navy had 
always been a predominating influence since then. 

But Mussolini mistakenly claimed he would “reduce this small island to ashes” within a week at the 
most. His boast was as empty as his fascist state. And on May 7th, 1942, two months after the island's 
anti-aircraft gunners had fired for 372 hours, during the air siege of the previous March, Viscount Gort. 
V.C., arriving to lead the island to final victory, spoke 
to the gallant defenders : ‘‘ People of Malta, I salute 
you. Iam proud to come to live among you, to share 
your trials, to share your dangers, to share your 
privations. And Iam proud to have the great honour 
of being sent here by His Majesty the King to do 
what I can to assist Malta forward to that great 
and glorious day when each and every one of us has 
fulfilled his or her duty and peace comes once 
more to this sorely tried but beautiful island. There 
can be no glory without sacrifice.” 

The non-stop air attack of the enemy was 
mounted in December 1941 andended in May 1942; it 
meant torment, horror, destruction, death, hunger 
and privation of every type. Andon April 15th, 1942 
the King bestowed upon Malta the George Cros 
“For gallantry and endurance.” In June 1943, unde 
brilliant sunshine, with squadrons of Spitfires over- 


head and destroyers escorting her, on an epic morning 


of Sunday, the cruiser H.M.S. Aurora, with Admiral Lieutenant George Rundle who instructs and directs the 
Sir Andrew Cunningham and His Majesty the King mine disposal squads of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


MINE-KILLER 


DEPTH’ ‘CHARGE 


EXPLOSION 
A depth charge, after making the sea heave, has just exploded and flung a huge cascade of water skywards, 
on the Coastal Forces motor gunboat has to be strapped to his gun. 


The gunner 
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aboard, came to the island fortress, and the deafening cheers of Briton and Maltese alike echoed to the 
skies and across the Middle Sea. 

Duplicating the convoys that steamed into the half-frozen wastes of the Arctic, heading for Archangel 
and Murmansk, flotillas of merchantmen after the raising of the enemy siege of Malta ploughed their 
passage through the Mediterranean, shortening the Cape of Good Hope route by thousands of miles, carry- 
ing arms, stores and equipment for the gallant fighting men of Soviet Russia. The Arctic ports handled 
millions of tons of war gear ; to the southwards, in the Persian Gulf, many more millions of tons of vital 
war material were delivered in safety for the long journey inland. Many British ships did a round trip 
twice a year of nearly 15,000 miles to the back door to Soviet Russia, the long, hard journey which led 
on to a longer, perhaps harder trip to the Caucasus, where experienced Russian truck drivers took the 
convoys of lorries across the 10,000-feet-high mountains. The advantage of the Persian Gulf supply route 
to Russia was that it was a long way for U-boats to go stalking convoys and, unlike the riskier Arctic 
passage, the enemy could not easily send dive-bombers, reconnaissance aircraft or surface warships. And 
out there, in a temperature of 120 degrees, many a homely bargee and coastwise seaman from Britain's 
rivers and seaboard sweated and strained to deliver the goods to the Soviet people. 


COASTAL MINELAYER 
H.MS. Linnet, one of the Navy's coastal minelayers. Displacement 498 tons, horsepower 400, speed 10°5 knots. 


The war, as in 1914-1918, once more called on the men of the Little Ships to play a big part in the 
battle of the sea lanes. Paddle-steamers, once so well known to trippers and holiday-makers, exchanged 
gay colours for the drab paint of the Navy and did their bit ; at their peak they wore the White Ensign : 
wine cellars became magazines, ladies’ retiring saloons were converted into gunners’ stores. And there 
was a vital tie between Malta and its deliverance, between our Malta-based assault on the islands of 
Lampedusa and Pantellaria, and the Little Ships of the “Skylark” type. The final landing on the com 
tinent of Europe depended for its success in no small degree upon the skill and courage of the “Wavy 
Navy"; it was no small compliment to the officers and men of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve that 
the Admiralty entrusted to them the transport of tanks, guns, ammunition and troops which formed the 
spearhead assault. : 

Men of the R.N.V.R. since September 1939 had manned the minesweepers, coastal patrol vessels. 
motor launches and other light craft ; with the rapid expansion of the Royal Navy the duties of the 
R.N.V.R. increased twice over. From the experience officers and men gained at Dieppe, on the North 
African coast, in Greece, at Crete and Tobruk all ranks had their eyes on the future ; on that great dav 
when they would take the landing craft to the European shores. It was known and appreciated that on 
that day the R.N.V.R., no less than the Royal Navy, would meet the sternest opposition from the enemy. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL 


Aboard a British trawler engaged on anti-submarine patrol. Although trouble may always be expected on the sea it some- 
times comes from the air, and so eyes are turned skywards and A.A. gunners are at action stations. 
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P¥ torpedo tubes and the single one in the stern are loaded. Two torpedoes are stowed below the forward torpedo room’s deck, two on 
Nedeck itself and another in a w tight case in the superstructure above the deck. Still another, also in a water-tight case, rests 


The superstructure above the engine-room housing the electric motors and compressors. The torpedoes in the superstructure can 
Eftmoved only in favourable weather because they must be transferred to the torpedo rooms through special hatches. Diesel motors 
erating 2,800 h.p. are used for surface cruising and electric motors for underwater propulsion in driving the twin screws. In attack- 
when surfaced, apart from launching torpedoes these submarines make use of a 4*l-in. dual-purpose quick-firing gun which, as 
Seen, is mounted on the deck just forward of the conning-tower. An anti-aircraft gun is mounted on the circular platform 

“f the bridge. There are hydroplanes both fore and aft to enable the submarine to dive, and/twin rudder control her steering 
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But it was precisely for that day the R.N.V.R. had been trained. It was for that day the Service waited 
with the highest confidence. 

Still further good news was awaiting Britain when the next full story of U-boat sinkings was officially 
released. Not only had the rate of enemy submarine sinkings been maintained and even increased, but 
Allied shipping losses everywhere were declining. Hundreds of U-boat crews were now in our hands, 
including the last few of Hitler’s ace commanders. 

Forthcoming figures would indicate the enormous task performed by the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Service since the fall of France. Three million soldiers had been carried to their destinations with the loss 
of only 1,348; in that same period 5,000,000 tons of enemy shipping had been sunk and 3,000,000 tons 


MOTOR MINESWEEPER ON DUTY 
British motor minesweepers work in pairs in shallow waters cutting the mooring cables of mines. In deeper waters they 
work singly, paravanes keeping their trailing wire at the correct angle for cutting the mine cables. 


damaged. Two enemy battleships, fourteen cruisers, eighty-seven destroyers and many submarines and 
naval auxiliaries had been destroyed, but Italian warships had failed to sink one of our warships since 
Italy entered the war. Not one ship or life had been lost in two of the three great convoys which, protected 
by the Royal Navy, took the Allied forces to North Africa. Losses in convoy protection had been kept 
down to one-half of one per cent, while ships of the Merchant Service from the Arctic to the Tropics had 
carried approximately 40,000,000 tons of vital imports a year. 

In four months after the North African campaign opened, 500,000 men and more than 1,000,000 tons 
of stores were landed. At any given moment two thousand merchant ships and six hundred warships 
were at sea, and the amount of steaming was now prodigious. As an example, H.M.S. Cumberland was 
at sea for 206 days out of 213, consecutively ; since September 1939 she had steamed 250,000 miles. 
The figure for our destroyers was astronomical. It should here be put on record: since 1940, when our 
wonderful victory had prevented the enemy from obtaining air supremacy, the Royal Navy had borne 
the heat and the burden of the day in all the oceans of the world, 

From official sources in Washington came further good news : “The figures for the first two wecks of 
June are so good that you cannot believe they will stay that way. This remarkable fortnight has followed 
a month in which sinkings were the lowest of any month since the United States entered the war.’ 

Big sea battles against the U-boats, on a scale never before known, had been fought during these last 
few weeks ; details were not yet available, but there was no doubt that when pieced together they would 
form one of the most dramatic pictures of the war at sea. The Royal Navy was now no longer on the 
defensive against the enemy submarine fleet ; with the magnificent co-operation of Coastal Command it 
was seeking out and destroying the U-boats at a rate unheard of a few months previously. How well the 
battle was going could be judged from the fact that for the first time the enemy was admitting sinkings of 
his submarines. 
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Enemy propaganda sought to explain away the reduction in Allied merchant ship losses by claiming 
that the U-boats were being “‘held for future great attacks on Allied invasion convoys,” but there was no 
evidence of the truth of this. One of the great factors in our recent successes was the partial closing of the 
mid-Atlantic gap by the use of new type aircraft carriers now being constructed in United States yards, 
and aircraft from these carriers had already scored great successes. Enemy attempts to immunise U-boats 
against Allied air attack by equipping them with anti-aircraft guns and ordering them to stay on the 
surface and fight it out with aircraft were failing. The only result evident was the sinking of yet more 
U-boats ! The number of enemy submarines sunk was still kept a close secret, but it was believed now 
to be an average of one a day for the last six weeks, and many more had been badly damaged. 

One of the Navy’s new weapons taking part in the vital battle of the supply lines was H.M.S. Biter— 
this type was known in the Service as “Woolworth carriers’’—whose duty it was to guard the mid-ocean 
areas out of reach of shore-based aircraft. Many of these vessels had been and were being built or con- 
verted out of fast merchant ships and ocean-going tankers. Like her sister ships, H.M.S. Biter carried 
squadrons of Swordfish torpedo-carrying and depth-charge carrying aircraft, as well as Seafire fighters. 
Throughout five days and nights the Royal Navy, the Fleet Air Arm and the Royal Air Force had co- 
operated over hundreds of miles of the Atlantic in the most spectacular sea-air operations against U-boats 
since the war began ; the result of the battle was that two U-boats had been destroyed for certain and 
three were probably destroyed, while others were damaged, and 97 per cent of the ships forming the 
convoys reached harbour without having been molested. The number of enemy submarines sunk in this 
action brought the total destroyed since the beginning of the war to 250, which was probably one-third of 
the total number of U-boats built since September, 1939. 

At this date in 1943 from a British dockyard a veteran destroyer, H.M.S. Wolfhound, aptly named, 
again took to sea. Many months previously she had limped into port with her bows gone. Escorting a 
convoy along the East Coast, Wolfhound was attacked by aircraft ; with her back broken and her main 
deck split open she gradually came toa stop. About forty-five minutes later nearly 100 feet of her bows 


MODERN SWEEPER OF THE SE 


A half-bow view of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, an “Algerine” class; minesweeper. 
Digitized by Google 
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WHO ROU D E-BOATS 


1 force of British motor nboats which engaged Nazi E-boats in the North Sea, destroying one of them and 
the others. The officers of the M.G.B.’s came from Australia ‘w Zealand and ada well as Britain. 
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dropped off and sunk, but by skilful seamanship 
Lieutenant-Commander J. A. Burnett got the rest 
of his ship home with only a few slight casualties. 
Soon after the explosion of bombs, Wolfhound’s 
boiler-room began flooding and steam pressure 
dropped ; there was no electric power, but gunners 
on her upper deck still engaged enemy aircraft ; 
even when the forefoot dropped away they continued 
to man their guns. Volunteers worked in the engine- 
room and still more helped to shore up more bulk- 
heads so that the half-destroyer could be taken in 
tow and brought to port by the trawler Lady 
Philomena. 
The Navies of the Allies were completing their 
An Oropesa float, which is used in minesweeping opera- preparations forthe assault;on Europe; gome lone 
tions, being hoisted out from a miiaeewecriers . smoothly with co-operative planswhiletheenemy, for 
his part, made a flood of misstatements in an effort 
to bolster up flagging morale of the German and Italian people. Perhaps the most important lie put out 
by Rome and Berlin was to the effect that the Italian Grand Fleet had left its bases to “carry out an 
offensive operation” ; nearly.as important was the claim that the German High Command had ordered 
the combined Axis submarine fleet to “return to German and Italian bases to make ready for an attack 
by the Allied invasion forces.” There was, in fact, not the least evidence to show that these claims were 
truth, but they confirmed Axis fears. 

For some months there had been restiveness in Italy about the inactivity of the Italian Navy, and 
now, called upon to go out and fight, it had at least to make a pretence at doing its job. But for it to leave 
base and engage in “offensive” operations would have been bad tactics ;_ the real time for fighting would 
be when the Allied invasion actually began. Even without firing a shot the existence at its bases of the 
main Italian Fleet had some important influence on current and future events. 

The most that could be expected from the Italian Fleet at the immediate moment was the movement 
of ships based on Italy’s west coast ports, such as Spezia, to the eastern ports, a move that might unite 
Italy’s naval strength. Germany had to face a somewhat similar problem with regard to her submarine 
strength. The people of Germany had been told often and repeatedly that Germany would win the war 
against the Allies mainly by scoring final victory in the battle of the Atlantic supply lines, but sinkings of 
U-boats in recent weeks had reached a new peak and the cause wanted much explaining away. 

To some extent, it was true, U-boats were being recalled from the Atlantic, but not for protection 
against Allied invasion of Europe. The U-boats were being recalled probably to have greater armament 
fitted to allow them to put up a better show against our new and better tactics, and to allow their crews 
to enjoy a brief spell ashore after the gruelling spell 
we had given them afloat since the outbreak of war. 
The German elastic first line of defence against any 
Alliedinvasion was and would remain to the end the 
Atlantic,and the concentration of enemy submarine 
strength in the Mediterranean or in the North Sea, 
or anywhere else, would be a major blunder of 
tactical warfare. 

So far as the Royal Navy was concerned, our 
anti-submarine men would have liked nothing 
better than to get the U-boats into confined areas ; 
hunting them in the North Sea would have been 
comparatively simple against what had to be done 


MEDITERRANEAN MINESWEEPER 


in the Atlantic ; and the Mediterranean, lined now 
with Allied air bases, was a deathtrap for the 
enemy. 


TAKING AIM 


And then came an announcement tothe people of 
~ 2 : 3 7 F First lieutenant of a British trawler on anti-submarine 
Germany which must have caused them grave mis- patrol taking aim at a floating mine. 


NAVAL RESCUE TUG 


The work carried out by the rescue tugs attached to the Royal Navy often goes unrecognised, although some of the most 

dangerous jobs of the war have been undertaken by this service. Not only vessels are helped but also aircraft, and on one 

occasion a Sunderland aircraft was towed 230 miles to its base. These pictures were taken when the rescue tug Destiny 

went to the assistance of a tanker in the Atlantic, Top picture, H.M.S. Destiny speeding to the rescue of the tanker. Bottom, 
the tanker being towed by the Destiny. 
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H.M.S. SUSSEX INTERCEPTS ANE 
Not many Axis ships attempt to elude illied blockade, but occasionally Germany's needs are so desperate that a ship will undertake 


the hazardous voyage, h« that Axis U-boats and aircraft will eseort her safely to port. One time a 10,000-ton tanker laden, it& 
believed, with vegetable oil such as palm oil, ground nut oil or soya bean oil, basic ingredients in the manufacture of margarine, accom 
plished the long v from the East and was about 500 miles off Cape Finisterre when a Liberator of Coastal Command sighted it 
just before 10 o’clock on the morning of Friday, February, 26th 1943. The Liberator at on nt out a report to its headquarters and 
stuck to the task of shadowing the tanker. At four in the afternoon H.M. cruiser Sussex, of 9 tons, commanded by Captain W. Y- 
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KS NAZI BLOCKADE RUNNER 


La Roche Beverley, having received the aircraft's report and steered to inte 
tre. The tanker had no chance of survival for she was set ablaze from stem to ste 
The tanker sank in about two hours, but the Sussex could not rescue the crew because her U-boat escort and a Wulf aircraft 
in the vicinity. The loss of such a valuable cargo is a serious blow to the zis, for it is estimated that the vegetable oil in the 
tanker would have provided the main ingredients of a supply of margarine sufficient for the entire population of Germany for three 
weeks. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, depicts the Sussex engaging the tanker while a~ Fontre s watches the action. 
yOLC 
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giving ; Berlin stated : “American battleships have 
entered the Mediterranean to reinforce the British 
invasion fleet.” It was a brief claim, but it was 
enough ! Between them, the Royal Navy and R.A.F. 
were closing enemy ports and destroying canals. A 
joint Admiralty and Air Ministry communiqué issued 
in July 1943 revealed that no fewer than 400 enemy 
warships, supply ships and smaller craft had been 
sunk or badly damaged by mines laid in European 
waters since the war began, but it was considered that 
the true figure was appreciably higher. The 
Admiralty and Air Ministry had had under review 
the evidence, gradually accumulated over a long 
period, and the evidence could not be brought com- 
pletely up to date. The communiqué went on : 
“Surface craft, submarines, aircraft of Bomber 
Command, of Coastal Command and of the Fleet 
Air Arm have all contributed to this impressive 
and steadily growing total of enemy shipping 
casualties by mining. It is probable that more 
than 70 per cent of these casualties are attribut- 
able to mines laid by aircraft of BomberCommand, 
whose activities have been sustained at avery high 
rate during the past eighteen months, and whose 
ability to reach areas inaccessible to other types of 
minelayer renders them specially suited to 
operations of this nature. Among recent 
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H.M.S. PLOVER 


Starboard view of H.M. minelayer Plover. She has a dis- 
placement of 805 tons and a speed of 14.75 knots. 


successes by Bomber Command was the mining in the Baltic of the German liner Gneisenau, 18,000 
tons, while the tanker Eurosee, 11,000 tons, the transport Wuri, 7,000 tons, and the Consul Horn, 
8,400 tons, were destroyed by mines laid at earlier dates. Instances of smaller but very important 
successes are the mining of the train ferries Starke, 2,500 tons, and Malmo, 1,600 tons. 

Certain successes against U-boats are known ; others are probable, but very difficult to trace. In 
one case, however, an aircraft on patrol over the Bay of Biscay had the unusual experience of actually 
seeing a U-boat destroyed by a mine off Lorient. 

Offensive minelaying operations by all types of craft, surface and air, have forced the enemy to 
close many of his ports from Oslo to Bayonne from time to time, and to have interrupted traffic in 
important waterways such as the Kiel Canal. 

Both the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were damaged by mines laid by aircraft of Bomber 
Command during their escape from Brest, in addition to the damage they received by torpedo and 
bombing attacks from our light surface forces, naval aircraft and aircraft of the R.A.F. Numbers of 
mines have been laid by naval forces within a few miles of the enemy coastline ; these have been 
respnsible for sinking and damaging many small warships and auxiliaries, together with numerous 
supply vessels such as the Melilia, 2,700 tons, and the Hogland, 4,360 tons. Losses inflicted on the 
enemy by mining have already resulted in a marked reduction in his coastwise traffic. In addition to 
dislocating already strained lines of supply, such operations also deplete the enemy’s naval strength 
by forcing him to man and maintain a large fleet of minesweepers. These outstanding successes con- 
tinue to be made possible by the sustained efforts both of the crews who lay the mines and of th 
personnel who design, manufacture, assemble and supply them.” 

The Axis claimed that U-boats were being called home. They did not give the real reason for the recall. 


It was thought by ex 


verts in London that the submarines had been recalled to Germany to assist heavil\ 


raided areas ashore. Normally it would seem fantastic that ocean-going submarines should be pressed 
into service to give assistance to heavily raided towns, but modern submarines can perform two duties 
invaluable in areas disorganised by heavy air attack. With adequate radio gear, a U-boat could become a 
vital link of communication around the coastline and along navigable rivers, a link which could not be 
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BRITISH TRAWLER IN WAR-TIME 


A trawler escorting an oil tanker into harbour. 


This is one of their various duties which also include anti-submarine patrolling. 
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MINESWEEPER’S LOOK-OUT CAPTAIN COURAGEOUS 
Look-out and anti-aircraft gunners aboard a minesweeper The skipper takes over a Lewis gun. Everyone chou 
alert and waiting to give hostile aircraft a warm reception. a minesweeper can man a gun. 


broken save by the complete destruction in further air raids of the craft itself, which offered 
target. Furthermore, a submarine can be adapted for shore purposes in an emergency into a mobile po 
station, capable of producing current which will carry moderately heavy loads. 

But whatever was the true reason for Hitler's order recalling many of his submarines, Winston Churchill 
painted a spectacular picture of the sea war when, on June 30th, 1943, he received the Freedom of the City 
of London ; at the Guildhall speech he included these vital points : 

“The general progress of the war is satisfactory. Two great battles were won by the Allies. Every- 
one has heard of the battle in Tunisia, when 350,000 Germans or Italians were made captive or slain. 
and the immense quantities of war material and shipping which were captured or destroyed. We 
have rejoiced soberly, but all the more profoundly, at this signal military episode, which ranks with 
the magnificent Russian victory at Stalingrad, and which takes its place in Britain with the mos 
famous victories. There was another victory, no less notable, the battle which was fought in } 
in the Atlantic against U-boats. In May the German Admiralty made extreme exertions to prevent 
the movement to Great Britain of the enormous convoys of food and materials which are continuous! 
received from the United States and which we must bring in safely if our war-making capacity is to 
be maintained. Long lines of U-boats were spread to meet these convoys, and fifteen or twenty 
U-boats were concentrated in the attack. To meet this, British and American and Canadian forces 
of the sea and air hurled their strength at the enemy. Fighting took place mainly round the convoys 
and also over a wide expanse of ocean. It ended in the total defeat of the U-boat attack. More than 
thirty U-boats were certainly destroyed in the month of May, foundering in many cases with their 
crews in the dark depths of the sea. Staggered by these deadly losses, the U-boats have recoiled to 
lick their wounds and mourn their dead. Now, as a result of the May victory and the massacre of the 
U-boats, we have had in June the best month we have ever known in the whole forty-six of the 
war. The prodigious shipbuilding exertions of the United States, and the considerable contributions 
of Britain and also of Canada, have produced an output of new ships which is somewhere between 
seven and ten times as much as our losses from enemy action in June. Since the middle of May 
scarcely a single merchant ship has been sunk in the whole of the North Atlantic. In June also, 


H.M.S. WALLACE H.M.S. DIDO 


H.MS escort-type destroyer Wallace of 1,250 tons. The cruiser Dido, armament ten 5.25-in, and 16 smaller 
Armament, four 4-in. high altitude guns and two multiple guns, which defeated the first Axis sea-borne invasion 
machine-guns. of Crete. 


H.M. SUBMARINE THUNDERBOLT 


The Thunderbolt had a displacement of 1,090 tons and carried a complement of 53. Her armament included one 4-in. gun, 
two sinaller guns, and ten 21-in, torpedo tubes. She is seen crash diving. Reported missing September 1943. 


POM-POM SHELLS WATCHFUL EYES 
A chief-gunner’s mate and an ordnance artificer in- A look-out man on a British cruiser scanning the horizon 
Specting ammunition on board an aircraft-carrier. for enemy ships or aircraft. 
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although convoys are not being seriously attacked at the present time, the U-boat losses have been 
most solid and encouraging. We must not assume this great improvement will be maintained, or that 
bad patches do not lie ahead. Although encouraged by the growing success of our methods we must 
redouble our efforts and ingenuity. 

The disasters of the U-boats in May and June have a bearing on another phase of our offensive 
war. These two months have seen the heaviest discharge of bombs on munitions and industrial war 
centres of Germany. 

Three years ago Hitler boasted he would rub out the cities of Britain. Certainly in the nine months 
before he abandoned his attack we suffered very heavy damage to our buildings, and grievous hindrance 
to our life and work. More than 40,000 of our people were killed and 120,000 wounded. But now 
those who sow the wind are reaping the whirlwind. . . . There is no industrial or military target in 
Germany that will not receive as we deem necessary the utmost application of exterminating force. 
This is, I can quite well believe, a sombre prospect for the German people, and one which Dr. Goebbels 
is certainly justified in painting in the darkest hue. But when we remind ourselves of the frightful 
tyrannies, the cruelties with which the German armies are now afflicting almost all Europe, we may 
feel sure we bear the sword of justice, and we resolve to use that sword with the utmost severity to 
the fullest and to the end. 

It is at this point that the heavy defeats recently sustained by the U-boats play their part in the 
general attack on German morale. Apart from mysterious promises of revenge, the one hope Dr. 
Goebbels holds out to the German people is that, though they suffer the extreme tribulation of air 
bombing, the U-boats are inflicting equal or even more deadly injuries on the British and American 
power to wage war. When that hope dies, and die it will, it will appear to the most dispassionate 
observer that a somewhat raw and bleak outlook is beginning to open itself before Hitler’s accomplices 
and dupes. We must allow these corrective processes to take their course. Meanwhile this is not the 
time for us to indulge in sanguine predictions. Rather should we remind ourselves of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians : ‘Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ ’” 


— 


Motor minesweepers at work in the North Sea, keeping the route clear for allied convoys. Men and ships risk the lurking 
mine every minute of their time at sea, 
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H.M. DESTROYER ALBRIGHTON 


13s, has played a prominent part in the war, like many of her sister ships. 
acement of 904 tons and attains a speed of 32.5 knots. 


H.MS. Albrighton, a destroyer of the “Hunt"’ ¢ 
This class of destroyer has a displa 
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H.M. TRAWLER STELLA PEGASI 


One of the Royal Navy’s “maids of all work,” the 
Stella Pegasi carried a crew of ¢ 


A broadside view of H.M.S. Barglow, a_boom defence 
vessel; she has a displacement of 730 tons. 
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H.M.SUBMARINE BOMBARDS GREEK RAILWAY 


A diagrammatic picture taken from the deck of a British submarine, commanded by Lieut. M. B. St. John, which closed 
to within half a mile of the shore to bombard and cut a railway in Southern Greece. 
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Midget warships of the Royal 


near the Dutch and Danish coasts in the e: 
sighted a convoy of three large e 


erchant vessels and several smaller ones escorted k 
Such an opportunity too gor 


boats, laid his plans 


d to let pass and Lieutenant D. G. H. Wright, D.S.C., R. 
betraying 


-V.R., directing operations from ant 
efully and with great skill. They trailed the convoy for more than an hour, and to prevent the motor gui 
their presence to the enemy they drew level with it between the ships and the coast, despite the fact that they ran tht 
of being attacked from coastal batteries 


well as from the enemy escort vessels. When still a mile to starboard of the convoy and 


by Monracue B. BLack 


the destroyer letting fly at them with its he r 
together with flares dropped by enemy air- 
It 


Y IN MOONLIGHT 
had attained their attacking position they were sighted by the enemy, 
le trawlers put up a tremendous barrage of flak. Star shells and tracer bullets 
tumed night into day, but the motor torpedo boats were not to be balked of theirprey. Pressing in on theenemy, thi 
edoes and disengaged, a heavy explosion telling them that they had re tered a hit on one of the larger merchant ships. 
i gauntlet of a hail of well-directed fire which came uncomfortably close, the plucky little ships escaped the enemy’s efforts to sink 
and did not even suffer a bullet ho . Black, vividly depicts the torpedoing of the supply ship. 
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Above, our artist, Montague 
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Knowing better than most people what Britain and America had in store for Hitler and his ‘“‘accom- 
plices and dupes,” Churchill caused this message to be sent to all light coastal forces of the Royal Navy in 
home and foreign waters : 

“Thave noted with admiration the work of the light coastal forces in the North Sea, in the Channel, 
and more recently in the Mediterranean. Both in offence and in defence the fighting zeal and the 
professional skill of officers and men have maintained the great traditions built up by many generations 
of British seamen. As our strategy becomes more strongly offensive, the task allotted to the coastal 
forces will increase in importance, and the area of their operations will widen. I wish to express my 
heartfelt congratulations to you all on what you have done in the past, and complete confidence 
that you will maintain the same high standards until complete victory has been gained over all our 
enemies.” 

Yes, the Little Ships were to have their day ; how soon or where nobody but Churchill and the chosen 
few could say. But the Day was drawing nigh. 


WAITING FOR THE ENEMY 
A gun-layer aboard a British motor launch at the sights of his anti-aircraft gun, 


IX 


TuE ultimate object in war is to overcome the will of enemy people ; in past wars it has been overcome 
either by occupation of their country or by interruption of their external lines of supply and communica- 
tion, or, more commonly, by a combination of both measures, with land forces endeavouring to break 
resistance offered on land, preparatory to occupation or invasion, and sea forces undermining the power 
of the enemy by economic pressure, at the same time affording mobility to the attacking armies. 

It was believed by some strategists that air power would render blockade impracticable ; that sea 
power was a thing of the past, and that the only modern instrument of all war policy would be found in 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
H.M. cruiser Newfoundland firing her 6-in. guns during exercise. 


SHELLS FOR THE BIG GUNS 
In the shell-room of the 31,100-ton battleship H.M.S. Malaya. Photograph shows how the 15-in. projectiles are moved. 
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STEWARD OF THE NORTHERN SKY 


Steward E. W. Brakes of the trawler Northern Sky left the breakfast he was preparing for the ship's company, manned a 
machine-gun and shot down a Heinkel almost before the alert had died away. Steward Brakes is seen at the machine-gun. 


the air, rendering sea power not only unnecessary but indeed perfectly fruitless, ineffective in offence, 
impotent in defence. To a great extent Nazi Germany decided thus, relying almost entirely on its air 
strength to crush resistance preparatory to the occupation of all countries scheduled in the German war 
plan for domination. Turning to Britain, the German High Command once again put the greater part of 
its faith in blockade by U-boats, with partial starvation of the people of Britain a prelude to the over- 
whelming stroke by air assault preparatory to our defeat without invasion or full-scale occupation of this 
country by the armed forces of the enemy. 

But enemy air power did not render blockade impracticable, neither did blockade by U-boats render 
air victory and subsequent occupation of Britain a feasible hypothesis. Total blockade of sea communica- 
tions must always require a large force of warships in such positions and areas relative to the ports ear- 
marked for blockade as will ensure that a very high proportion of merchantmen attempting to pass in or 
out of harbour will be intercepted or destroyed by superior sea power. The battle of the sea supply lines 
opened almost before Britain's declaration of war shortly before noon on September 3rd, 1939, with the 
liner Athenia first victim of the German Admiralty's newly devised plan for total blockade of the British 
Isles. And so certain was Germany of victory, the Luftwaffe on various occasions scattered leaflets over 
England bearing the message: ‘‘The battle of the Atlantic is being lost. The reasons are: German 
U-boats, German bombers and the German Fleet sink or seriously damage between them each month a 
total of 700,000 to 1,000,000 tons of British and Allied shipping. All attempts at finding a satisfactory 
means of defence have failed. Even President Roosevelt openly stated that, for every five ships sunk by 
Germany, Britain and America can build only two new ones. Britain itself can support only 4o per cent 
of its population from its own resources. If the war is continued to 1942, 60 per cent of the population 
of Britain will starve. Whether starvation comes this year or at the beginning of 1943 does not make a 
ha’porth of difference.” 

But here we were, nearing the end of 1943, and, as a nation at war, better fed, clothed, provisioned 
and a great deal healthier than any other country in the world. Meanwhile, with an increasing spirit of 
offence, the Royal Navy was fighting the battle of the supply lines in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian 
Ocean, inside the Arctic and the Antarctic Circles, on all the seas, on all the supply routes of the world. 
So long as Britain could keep the seas she could not lose any war! 
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German propaganda since 1940 had a long run of misfortune, prophesying the most calamitous disaster, 
which so far as Britain was concerned failed to materialise. The same propaganda service between mid- 
1942 and mid-1943 had from the enemy point of view a remarkably bad run of ill luck. In the past 
Goebbels had been frequently proved wrong, not so much because he refused to tell the truth from the 
outbreak of war but because Britain and her Allies, by their skill and fortitude, their tenacity and faith, 
overcame many problems which, to the enemy, appeared insoluble. After the battle of El] Alamein and 
the mighty amphibious operations in north-west Africa, Berlin boasted of the ‘‘German satisfaction at 
having exchanged the Libyan desert for Tunisia, impregnable guardian of the Mediterranean passage, easy 
to supply, easier still to defend.””. And a few months later North Africa had been entirely cleared of the 
Axis. Undismayed, Berlin claimed that the defence of Tunisia had gained so much time that the so-called 
fortress of Europe had now been made “even more impregnable.” 

Almost immediately after Sicily was successfully invaded and conquered. But Berlin and Rome at 
once stated that this was indeed an Axis victory because the Royal Navy had not succeeded in its aim of 
imposing a “Dunkirk” on them ! 

Earlier in the year under review the U-boat menace had been very real and serious, and Berlin snatched 
at this fact as a gift : “With her heavy bombers,”’ said Goebbels, “England has us secure by the wrist, but 
with our victorious U-boats we have England by the throat.” The seamen of Britain, America and the 
Allies reversed the picture ; Allied air power became another weapon against the enemy submarines. 
With the result that the enemy fell back on his old threats of “devilish new secret weapons and deadly 
devices for the forthcoming total onslaught, the Doenitz offensive that will finally bring England to her 
knees.” 

Britain’s combined sea-air power had shattered by blow after blow much of what had once existed for 
the use of Doenitz in his ‘forthcoming total onslaught,’”’ and there was now little chance of Germany 


SKyY'’S THE LIMIT” 


Crew of the Northern Sky, with the ship's badge and motto “The Sky’s the Limit.’’ This former Grimsby trawler is now a 
naval minesweeper on the northern patrol and claims a Heinkel “kill” and also a probable. 


ION STATIONS ON THE RODNEY 


Crew of one of H Rodney’s multiple pom-pom guns in action in t diterranean when this pow: ship was 


operating with the Fl Below the muzzles of the pom-pom is a collection of empty shell-cases. 
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making a fighting recovery in the sea war ; her sur- 
face ships, so soon to be deprived of the vague aid of 
the Italian Fleet, had been whittled down in strength 
to an almost useless minimum. It was believed at 
this period that the numerical strength of the enemy 
at sea was: battleships, the Tirpitz, partly disabled 
and holed in a Norwegian fiord ; battle-cruisers, 
Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, believed to be disabled ; 
pocket-battleships, Scheer and Lutzow ; 6-in. cruisers, 
Nurnberg, Leipzig, Koln and Emden, all in compara- 
tive safe waters in the Baltic ; destroyers, twenty 
large-type powerful vessels, heavily armed (thirteen 
of them carrying 5.9-in. armament, seven carrying 
5-in. guns), with one vessel of 1,600 tons, armed with 
4.7-in. guns, and the remainder assumed to be of the 
Elbing class, with 4.1-in. guns and torpedo tubes. 
It was believed that six enemy destroyers were based 
on Norway, perhaps the same number in the Bay 
of Biscay area, and the remainder in Baltic ports. 
Whether any of these surface ships would remain 
out of waters now controlled by the Royal Navy or 
would be ordered out, perhaps in company with a 
larger vessel, to attempt some large-scale action, 
would not be known until the Navy could seek out, 
come to grips and destroy the rest of the enemy 


surface ship strength. The U-boats remained as DEPTH CHARGE 
Germany’s gambler’s throw to break British sea A seaman releasing a depth charge from a motor gun- 


boat, one of the Navy’s little ships. 


power. 

Sinking of the Bismarck had created something in the nature of panic in high circles of the German 
Admiralty and High Command, a state that would become even more evident if and when Hitler or 
Admiral Doenitz ordered out to sea any large vessel, with an inadequate task force of destroyers. 

Berlin now appeared to be obsessed with fear of invasion from the West, believing that the signal for 
mass Allied assault would come not from London but from Moscow. The German military commentator, 
General Dietmar, warned his listeners that large-scale invasion could be expected in the West at a time 
when the Soviet offensive had reached a certain stage ; in other words, when large German land and air 
forces were pinned down on the Eastern front. And with the German army now falling back, failing to 
check the new offensive mounted by Russia, it seemed that Hitler might be tempted to gamble for 
lunatic stakes by ordering out his surface fleet in the hope of destroying important convoys taking vital 
supplies to the Soviet armies. This would be in keeping with Hitler’s mistaken naval policy, which was in 
fact no policy at all. 

So certain had he been that the day of sea power in terms of the Royal Navy was over and done 
with, Hitler plunged Europe into war, occupying Norway by using the Luftwaffe to keep the Navy out of 
Norwegian home waters. In much the same way he occupied and captured Crete. With air power he 
sought to drive the Malta-based British Fleet out into the open sea ; at the same time Rommel and the 
Afrika Korps meant to drive on to Alexandria and cut our lifeline through the Suez. Hitler had derived 
much satisfaction from the deplorable fall of Singapore, the world’s greatest naval base, taken from the 
rear by Japanese land forces forcing their way down the Malayan peninsula while Singapore awaited 
attack from the sea. 

German occupation of the French Atlantic coast, with its ports, harbours and embryo U-boat bases, 
Lorient a first-class example of its kind, gave the enemy the impression that he could now snatch control 
of the Atlantic sea-routes, and the coastwise lanes around southern Britain from the secure grasp of the 
Royal Navy which, so Hitler believed, had been unable to save Norway or Crete or the giant fortress-base 
Singapore. And with the small but powerful surface fleet at his disposal Hitler decided to try the role of 
high-speed, maximum fire-power raider on the high seas, leaving the heaviest task to his U-boats. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN CREW PREPARE FOR ACTION 
Quietly and without fuss, the ships of the Royal Navy and their incomparable crews shephert 
the ocean highways. 


Q 


1 food and munition ships along 
Above, the crew of a destroyer’s A.A. gun at action stations ready to drive off enemy aircraft, 
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The loss of the Bismarck was a heavy blow to the enemy, and still heavier blows would be felt if the 
Scharnhorst or Gneisenau, ordered to sea, were lost to the Royal Navy. Losses can breed panic, and such 
was the case at this period in Germany ; not a panic bred of fear, but panic which prompts senseless 
gambles. It means also that above and below decks in the enemy’s ships the knowledge is gaining slow 
hold that Germany /oses ; that something more than a mere warship went down when the Bismarck was 
lost. A repetition would mean an even greater loss of morale in the German navy, let there be no mistake 
on that score. 

Question remained : because of acute shortage of ccrtain raw materials, would Germany contemplate 
embarking on her greatest sea gamble since the first world war ? It seemed that several indications pointed 
to the possibility. Gamble or no, the Navy feared nothing ; in the future, as in the past, it would meet 
and deal with any and all surprises visited upon it by any enemy. But there was as much silence in 
London concerning any probable sea moves by the enemy as there had been over the Navy's winning fight 
against Germany’s latest secret weapon, the acoustic torpedo, which was designed and introduced to 
create vast havoc among our shipping and bring Germany complete victory in the battle of the Atlantic, 
and elsewhere. For some strange reason, Berlin was as silent as London or Washington ! The time is not 
yet for the full story to be told, but it can be put on record that the enemy launched his new torpedo with 
eager anticipation and unlimited optimism ; ¢hts was the weapon that would bring back success to the 
U-boats. Success had been denied the enemy in the past few months by the increasing strength of our 
convoy escort craft ; the German commanders had found it mighty difficult to break through our defence 
cordons, therefore the only answer was to sink our defences. For that purpose mainly the new acoustic 
torpedo was launched, the first being tested in a big convoy battle already mentioned in this history. 
The Germans claimed that with its use they had sunk no fewer than twelve British escort ships, a claim 
which was, as usual, not only exaggerated but wholly untrue. 

And then, with amazing silence, the enemy dropped all propaganda concerning the acoustic torpedo. 
It was perhaps significant : our shipping losses had fallen to a new low level. The torpedo was Germany's 
reply to the problem of attacking our escort vessels whose shallow draught allowed enemy torpedoes te 


E-BOUAT ALLEY VETERAN 


HM. anti-submarine escort trawler Turquoise has completed over four years’ service on the East coast, during which she has 
escorted over 215 convoys, comprising 6,400 ships. 
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MEN OF THE BOOM DEFENCE 


Allharbours around our coasts have boom defences, consisting of anti-submarine and anti-torpedo nets forming a stecl mes! 
curtain, The nets are kept in position by spherical float: 
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glide harmlessly under their keel. From information of American origin, it would seem that the new 
torpedo had been fired from astern, overtaking the vessel picked out, and was attracted to the propellor 
of the intended victim by sound vibrations, and then exploded by contact in the orthodox manner; 
chief novelty seems to be that the acoustic torpedo instead of gliding beneath a ship would take an 
upward course when it came within the arc of the sound vibrations of the propellor, thus disposing of the 
shallow draught problem. It seemed, also, that once again Royal Navy experts disposed of yet another | 
enemy “secret weapon”’ of the sea war ! 

But what was needed to make our position in the North and Central Atlantic secure was a shore base, 
as Malta had been to the Mediterranean sea war. And the only possible base would be the Azores, 1,000 
miles from England, 800 from Lisbon, 1,150 to Newfoundland, 2,230 to New York, and 1,600 to Bermuda. 
For some considerable period in the middle of 1943 there had been talk, though of necessity vague, of 
Allied use of this Portuguese territory which had been used by Pan-American clippers flying between 
America and Europe. 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR THE ENEMY 


A scene aboard a British coastal craft which operate m ‘inl on the east and south coasts from bases only 25 to 100 miles from 
the enemy 
The Azores would be worth to the Allies far more than an entire fleet of aircraft-carriers. And the 
enemy knew it ! As far back as December 1937 the German “experimental yacht” Grille, 7,000 tons, wit] 
Field Marshal yon Blomberg and two hundred navy, army and air force experts aboard, had gone to th 
Portuguese island to look over the land preparatory to discussions between Berlin and Lisbon. Then 
Hitler had put out alarm stories to the effect that Britain intended to ‘‘annex’”’ Portuguese Atlantic term 
tory, a method Nazi Germany employed when she was about to “take into protective custody’’ neutr 
possessions. But Portugal in 1937 was firm and resisted the Nazi overtures. Six years had passed an 
now, in mid-1943, it looked almost as if some mutual agreement might yet be reached between Britai 
and her oldest ally ; an agreement which would mean the closing of the mid-Atlantic gap by shore-bas 
aircraft. Such a move would mean the complete Allied encirclement of the North Atlantic, begun by th 
establishment of bases in Iceland and Greenland. 
But Portugal would not make lightly such a vast gesture which would mean so much to us in th 
battle of the Atlantic supply lines. Since September 1939 Portugal had striven hard to maintain he 


UNIT OF THE 
H.M.S. Whaddon, a “Hunt” class destroyer, lays a smok 


H.M.S. KENYA ON PASSAGE 
Looking down on the bridge and the fo’c’sle as the cruiser speeds through the sea. 
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neutrality ; repeatedly she had added to the fortifica- 
tions of the Azores, adding to the strength of the 
garrisons that defended the islands, determined at 
all costs to resist alland any attempt at annexation. 

Only once before had the Azores been of prime 
strategical importance, and that was during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, when Spain 
held dominion over the mid-Atlantic group of islands 
which were then the halting-place for treasure ships 
sailing between America and Europe. From England 
set sail the seamen who intended liquidating their 
old enemy, Spain. And many and fierce were the 
fights that raged around the Azores. The most 
famous battle was perhaps that between Sir Richard 
Grenville, in Revenge, and fifteen Spanish galleons. 

Until four years before the outbreak of this second 

world war France had the exclusive right to use the 
Azores as a base; since 1929, however, the Portuguese 
Government had been in agreement with America 
for the use by American flying-boats of the modern 
commercial airport. At a later period a vast system of 
modern road building was begun, and three radio 
stations were installed. Then, in May 1941,a member 
of the American Senate advocated the occupation by 
the United States of the Azores whose population, a SIGNALS LOOK OUT 
mixture of Portuguese, Flemings, English, Scottish Mem whe are spon or co an 
and Irish would not have been adverse to sucha move. 
So far as convoys were concerned, in mid-1943 the Allies could give air cover with aircraft based on New: 
foundland over a range of approximately 800 miles, from Britain over a similar range, from Morocco als: 
about 800 miles ; if the Allies could only have the use of the Azores, air cover would be entire and 
complete. 

Many a British naval expert, among their number Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, who knew thi 
stark realities with his Mediterranean experiences of small squadrons with inadequate air support, wet 
wholly in favour of an agreement with Portugal over the question of an Azores air-sea base. The cam 
paign in the Mediterranean was a pointer for all strategists and experts. 

The story of the temporary abandonment of the Mediterranean dated back to the pre-war days, whet! 
the strength of the Royal Navy was reduced by as much as three-quarters in order to give a lead to the 
world in a disarmament policy which did not then apply to land and air forces, But while Britain cu! 
down her sea strength Italy increased her navy, and at the same time developed her air force. Asa result 
after the collapse of France, upon whose fleet Britain largely relied to keep open the Mediterranean, wi 
were faced with the task of maintaining control with too few ships. 

But under the gallant and resourceful leadership of Cunningham, the small squadrons at his command 
with pitiably weak air support, proceeded against the heaviest odds to wear down the enemy in tht 
Mediterranean while at the same time other units of the Royal Navy escorted convoys proceeding to tht 
Middle and Far East by the Cape route. Thus, the lesson to be learned from all that had happened to dati 
was surely that Britain must in future be secure in all three Services, as well as possessing an adequatt 
Merchant Service ! 

Cunningham, whose brilliant direction of naval operations as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean 
contributed largely to the success of the North African campaign, was later appointed First Sea Lord 
succeeding Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, G.C.B., O.M., who asked to be relieved of the appoint 
ment on grounds of health. The appointment was expected to lead to more daring use of the Royal Nav) 
and British sea power ; while Pound belonged to the most orthodox school in the Navy, Cunningham 
had long been recognised as one of the most adventurous seamen. It will be recorded in history that, 
placed so badly when Malta and Gibraltar were threatened, Cunningham said in his dispatches to the 
Admiralty, the only thing to do was to attack. The strategy succeeded ; Cunningham sent out his ships tt 


NAVAL GUNS BATTER PANTELLARIA 
A British Newsre picture of a British warship's guns bombarding the harbour of Italy’s ‘‘little Malta.” It was the 
combined sea and air ault that finally brought about the island's capitulation 


CONTROL TOWER OF A BOMBARDING WARSHIP 
ontrol tower of one of the British warships which took part the bombardment of Pantellaria lit up by a gun flash 


as shells from her guns scream tc I es 240 


ally drawn 
; SHATTERD SEA AND AIR BOMBA 


A demand for the unconditional surrender of Pantellaria, the Italian fortified island lying east of Cape Bon peninsula 
of Sicily, was dropped by aeroplanes The demand was made to save the ison and inhabitants from 
unnecessary suffering. Meanwhile, the island was continually being subjected to bombing, bombardment and blockade. Fo 
attacks throughout the night by Wellington bombers, assault was continued all through the day by every class of aircraft, 
medium and light bombers, fighter-bombers and hters all contributing to the general onslaught. But the heaviest anda 
centrated pounding came when a squadron of British cruisers and destroyers plastered the harbour with broadsides for 


by Montacur B, Brack 
I ITALIAN ISLAND OF PANTELLARIA 


2 force of Flyir ‘ortresses added to the island’s agonising experience by launching a heavy weight 
» same area, To ensure the greatest effectiveness the warships went close inshore, and although they came 
range emy’s batteries and were attacked from the air when returning from the operation, they suffered neither damage 
casualties. The official communiqué described the result of the combined attack merely as satisfactory, but photographs disclosed 
tthe tortured island had been subjected to a shattering blow far in excess of any that it had previously sustained, the naval gunnery 
been specially devastating. An impression of the combined attack on the island is given by our artist, Montague B. Black. 
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give battle to the Italian Fleet ; his tactics made Taranto possible and brought about Matapan, which 
ended in the neutralisation of nearly the entire enemy flect. 

The memorable convoys to Malta were carried out under the direction of Cunningham who risked his 
ships unceasingly in an effort to bring succour to the beleaguered George Cross Island. Cunningham was 
the man. who decided to strip submarines of gear and, converting them into undersea cargo carriers, send 
them to Malta when all other efforts at relief were temporarily impossible. Now, back in London, his 
job would be not only to organise the Navy for its part in the coming invasion of Europe, but also to help 
defeat the powerful Japanese battle fleet in the Pacific. 

Sir Dudley Pound, at sixty-six years of age, had been service chief of the Royal Navy throughout 
the war ; a grand seaman, he was to die on Trafalgar Day, 1943. And he left to naval historians a bone 
of contention for many years to come. Some there were, and still are, who consider Pound a modem 
Nelson ; others regarded him as a curb, a seaman who was obsessed by his faith in the virtues of the big 


OFFICERS OF H.M.S. PROSPEROUS 
The commander, third from the left, and officers of H.M. rescue tug Prosperous, which before she had undergone trials was sent 


to aid a 6,000-ton merchant ship in the Atlantic, 800 miles from shore. The Prosperous towed her to safety in heavy weather. 


ships in which he had served for forty years. But Winston Churchill believed in him, and that was suffici- 
ent for Pound, whose courage and wisdom helped Britain and her Navy during the darkest days of our sea 
history, Asa seaman, Pound had always set his face sternly against any safety-first policy; it was ever 
his firm belief that the Fleet should be trained for war and not for what he was pleased to term ‘“‘pleasure- 
eruising.”’ Under his guidance for four years the Navy had fought at sea every day since the declaration 
of war, and had acquitted itself nobly. That would be a fitting tribute to the dead admiral. 

“Mare Nostrum,” that fantastic dream of I] Duce, was ceasing to exist. In its place was the Mediter- 
ranean, the Royal Navy’s sea! It took brave men to keep a mighty grip on it, but the men were there, 
under the White Ensign. Significantly, perhaps, the first neutral ship to steam its length in the coming 
months was a Portuguese merchantman, wearing a flag which had not been seen in the Middle Sea since 
Italy entered the war. 

But so much of such infinite value to the success of the United Naticns was to occur in and around 
the Mediterranean theatre before that Portuguese merchant ship steamed the length of the Middle Sea in 
safety. 


‘TOWN’ CLASS CRU 
H.M.S. Birmingham has a displacement of 9,100 tons. She carries twelve 6-in., eight 4-in. A.A., one 3°7-in, howitzer and 
twenty smaller guns. 


H.M.S. KENYA ON P? GE 


The 6-in, gun turrets taken from the quarter-deck as they appear at an oblique angle as the cruiser speeds through a 
choppy sea. 
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FLYWEIGHT TERRORS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


A flotilla of motor gunboats passing a minesweeper. Their work in the “grim pattern of the fight for freedom is as dangerous 
and as important as that of any section of the armed forces.” 
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In the early part of 1938 the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty said in the House of Commons 
that the Government had further considered the adequacy of the destroyer strength of the Navy, and 
had decided not to include a flotilla of destroyers in the current year’s new construction programme. 

The Stationery Office publication known as Fleets, which contains particulars of the fleets of the British 
Empire, France, Germany, Italy and Japan on February Ist, 1938, and of the United States on December 
15th, 1937, gave the following figures: The British Empire has 149 destroyers of which 62 were more 
than sixteen years old; the U.S., 1¢6; Japan, 78 ; France, 26; Italy, 43 and Germany, 7. There were 
at this period being built : British Empire, 49; U.S., 49; Japan, 7: France, 8: Italy, 12 ; Germany, 
15 


“Jimmy the One” saluted a vast bundle of naval gear : “‘All ready for sea, sir”, The bundle nodded, 
walked across the bridge, leaned out into the darkness, cupped its hands, and called : ‘‘Ready, fo’c’sle ? ” 
The whip of a keen nor’-easterly carried back the reply : ‘‘Aye, aye, sir.” Anda small shaded light winked 
for a split second upwards at the captain. It was engines signalling: ‘Ready !’’ Then: “Let go, for- 
rard !”” : 

A brief, swift swish... . “All gone, forrard, sir !’’ Faintest tinkle of telegraph bell . . . a few spoken 
orders. And, miles removed from the ship in an “‘office’’ somewhere in Britain, a piece of pasteboard, 
bearing the words ‘‘At Sea’’ replaced another piece with the words ‘‘In Harbour.”” Another destroyer had 
sailed ! Another of the Royal Navy’s maids-of-all-work, successor to the Old Oily-Wads, hardest-fighting, 
toughest ships of all, had gone out on duty 

To carry Britain through its time of severest test but grandest opportunity, Churchill chose destroyer- 
men tohelp. Men of the type of John Tovey, Andrew Cunningham, Percy Noble, Dudley Pound, William 
Whitworth, Geoffrey Layton. And the world was due to read epic stories of Britain’s destroyers. Of 
Britain’s destroyer-men, too! For, although our big ships are our ultimate strength at sea, there were 
bound to be fought by the little ships memorable battles which, though unchronicled, might well change 
the entire war situation. 

Little Ships had always saved England. Between June and August more than 350 years previously, 
when two mighty empires, one of the past, one of the future, had confronted each other in. the quiet 
waters of Southern England, our Little Ships had saved the day. A gigantic fleet had set sail to encom- 
pass the entire destruction of England and her sea-power. Yet, from every port in this despised England 
those “queer little ships’ stood out to sea to tackle this giant enemy. “Queer Little Ships!" From one 


mame 
COVERING UP THEIR MOVEMENTS 
i, a ‘Newcastle’ class cruiser, in the foreground and another cruiser laying a smoke-sere2n. 


ee 


NAVAL GUNNERS READY FOR ACTION 
A view of the interior of a 6-in. gun turret of a cruiser. The n crew, wearing respirators and anti-flash clothing, ram 
home a shell. 
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such ship an incredibly typical signal was sent back to shore : ‘Sir, for the love of God and our Country. 
let us have with all speed some great Shot sent us, of all bigness, and some Powder with it, for this Service 
will continue to the End !” 

Our anti-U-boat campaign of the first world war saw the first use of the single destroyer as convoy 
escort, and as patrol for the discovery and attempted destruction of enemy submarines. But until 1914, 
with the exception of a few tenders to training establishments at home, or for close patrol of defended 
bases, the destroyer had worked mainly in company with sister ships, the flotilla working as a unit ; main 
function had been beating off attack upon British battle fleets by enemy flotillas, and delivering similar 
assaults against the enemy. Then, the single duties of the solitary destroyer increased. 

Havock, a name to go down in sea history, built in 1893, was the forerunner of the modern destroyers : 
her class was Torpedo-boat destroyer, and nearly twenty years later this grand old lady of the seas was 
flagship of a flotilla ; she carried one gun of her original armament, a 12-pounder, and three 3.6-pounders, 
with one torpedo tube at her stern. Havock was 180 feet long, with a tonnage of 275 ; her speed under 
forced draught was in the neighbourhood of 26 knots. 

But even Havock was not the original forerunner ; H.M.S. Vulcan, constructed as a sea-going torpedo- 
boat depot, was at sea in 1889 ; she carried six 60-feet torpedo-boats for hoisting-out as required, and an 
apparatus known as “ dropping-gear ’ was employed for firing her torpedoes. By the end of the last 
century there were great numbers, and many sizes, of torpedo-boats ; TB 79 during manceuvres was 
commanded by the late George V, then a lieutenant. But from the original first boat, which was tiller- 
steered, progress was at least romantic ; there were the ‘‘Old Shovel Noses,” with low fo’c’sle and ram- 
bow, both usually submerged ; ‘‘ Bombay Ducks,” first to be fitted with valve gear for use in going astern, 
to the “Old Oily Wads”’ of the first part of the present century. 

These latter class were built and named as small destroyers for use in and around the shallow waters of 
the German coast ; renamed and numbered, there were at that period thirty-six in all, of approximately 
230 tons displacement. When at last the Admiralty realised the growing threat by torpedo craft the 
destroyer proper came into being and progressed by degrees to the modern class almost as large as the light 
cruisers of the earlier days of this century, with accommodation compatible with increased tonnage and 
little hardship for officers and other ranks. By the beginning of 1938 among experts there was no doubt 
as to the value of destroyers as the maids-of-all-work of the Royal Navy. But the programme for that 
year provided for no new construction. And war was less than two years distant ! 

Only when H.M.S. Partridge was lost in a 1943 convoy action off North Cape did the real story of 
destroyer work become apparent. Partridge was the ninety-eighth destroyer whose loss was announced 
by the Admiralty since the outbreak of the war. 


COASTAL FORCES MOTOR LAUNCH 


Slower than motor torpedo boats and motor gunboats, motor launches were originally designed as patrol craft to combat 
enemy submarines, but they were later employed in convoy and rescue work and on Commando Taids. 


Digitized by KtOOQLE 


RESCUE OF DORSETSHIRE SURVIVORS 
ng by Japanese aircraft of H.M. cruiser Dorsetshire in the Indian Ocean. Survivors of the Dorsetshire are seen 
swimming towards the boats of a destroyer which arrived on the scene to rescue them just before nightfall 


SAFE ABOARD CHANGE OVER 


Survivors safely aboard the destroyer, which was greeted Motor launches transferring survivors to other ships 
with a cheer when it picked the men up. after the destroyer had rescued hundreds of them, 
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The Royal Navy had only 173 destroyers in 
commission by the end of the first year of this second 
worldsea war. But, with great good fortune and by 
sheer hard work in British yards, all these losses had 
been replaced by the time of the loss of H.M.S. 
Partridge ; moreover, still more fortunately, the 
Admiralty had changed mind and was aiming at a 
destroyer strength in the neighbourhocd of 300 
vessels. Already the names of some had taken their 
place in naval history : Onslow, which led the attack 
on the enemy pocket battleship in the North Cape 
action ; Quentin and Quiberon, which had distin- 
guished themselves in the final British surface attack 
on an enemy convoy in the Mediterranean, and that 
other Havock, which went to the Mediterranean 
theatre with a brilliant record from Norway and the 
coast of Holland. 

At the first battle of Narvik Havock was second 
ship in the line of five Royal Navy destroyers which 
shelled the enemy defences ; first vessel was the 
flotilla leader, Hardy, whose captain, Warburton-Lee, 
posthumously won the first Victoria Cross awarded 
in this second world sea war ; when Hardy was so 
badly damaged that she was forced to give up the 
fight, Havock took her station, leading the line of 
attackers. And Havock was to go on making history 
off the Dutch coast, and in the Mediterranean ; at EEE ate Ge 
Matapan, off Malta. It wasat thebattleof Matapan Crew of a ier Undian Navy aca aee a depth: 
Havock’s captain made the epic signal : ‘‘Am hang- charge on to a thrower while on patrol. 
ing on to Pola class cruiser : no torpedoes left. Shall I blow her stern off with depth charges 2” The 
enemy cruiser was nearly ten times the size of Havock and that many times more powerful. Then, afte 
further memorable work, Havock was wrecked off the Tunisian coast and her crew interned in Nort! 
Africa until, in November 1942, they were liberated by Anglo-American forces after the great landing. 

There were other destroyers writing history : the twenty-five-year-old Vampire, of HM. Australi 
Navy, older than most of the men who served in her, which sailed under cover of night at full speed int 
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INDIA'’S SHORES 
vf the Royal Indian Navy guarded h 
preparing for sub-calibre firing. 


IN DEFENCE OI 
As war crept ever nearer to India, quietly and unostentatiously, sh 
long sea communications. Here Indian ratings are 


or shores 204 


AUSTRALIAN DESTROYER 
A new Australian destroy he War a, undergoing trials 
built in Australia by mer before t r we 
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ON A MINESWEEPER 


Singalese responded valiantly to the call to defend their island against a threatened Japanese invasion and here men 
of the Ceylon R.N.V.R. are manning a 3-pounder gun while training in waters surrounding the island. 


the harbour of Tobruk and stayed there until dawn, defying the worst the enemy could do to her. She 
went to her end in the Bay of Bengal. There was H.M.S. Sikh, whose captain and crew “‘mustered what 
merchantmen they could find and took them straight into the Grand Harbour, Malta, without anybody 
being any the wiser ’’! Ships and men like these displayed the courage, endurance and devotion to duty 
expected of their predecessors, those “hard-lying money” men who helped make Royal Navy history 
at the end of the last and the beginning of this century. 

The story of the North Cape action when H.M.S. Onslow, Captain R. St. V. Sherbrooke, led the 
destroyers which swept into attack an enemy squadron, and defeated a German pocket battleship, from 
the moment it was first sighted, and whipped the enemy until finally he fled, has already been told. 
As the years pass, it will be told again and again, an instance of how the Navy’s offensive tactics triumphed 
over more powerful sea forces. 

During a three-day visit to the Home Fleet, in the earlier part of 1943, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
said : 


“This is the crucial year in the battle of the seas. The enemy’s U-boats are now even more con- 
centrated than before. They are lying not in single packs but, if I may use a military expression, in 
echelons of packs. 

“Tt has been the mercy of God and your devotion to duty that has brought us through so far. 
There will be a great challenge to our sea power in 1943, but we look with confidence, because of your 
service and your great record, to coming safely through. I hope it may be possible to bring the war 
toa speedier conclusion than has sometimes seemed to be possible, but we must realise that at no time 
in the world’s history has there beena greaterstruggle. No other section of the Royal Navy has had sucha 
high percentage of the fighting as the destroyer flotillas. There have been great casualties in ships and 
men. It is something of a miracle that we have been able to replace the lost vessels by the most 
modern of ships. 

“Tf we are able to get through 1943—and I believe we shall be—by sticking to our task of maintain- 
ing our sea communications, we shall have solved a vital problem of the war.” 


But the U-boats were failing ! 


ABOARD A DESTROYER 
A Fighting French destroyer with its crew at action stations, She is armed with five 5°5-in, guns, eight anti-aircraft guns, 


four depth-charges and nine 21*7-in. torpedo-tubes, 
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It was five vears before the 
outbreak of this war, as far 
back as 1934, when Hitler first 
showed his hand ; that was at 
the time when the German 
Admiralty sent the pocket 
battleship Deutschland, pride 
of Kiel, on a courtesy visit to 
the Royal Navy. Among her 
complement was a number of 
officers who wore on_ their 
tunics the badge of those who 
had served in U-boats in the 
first world war. These men 
were not a little proud of the 
bronze silhouette of a U-boat 
surrounded by an oval laurel 
wreath, and were, it might 
almost seem, comp!etely in- 


fluenced by these tinsel decor- BLOCKADE RUNNER'S DOOM 
ations given them by this When challenged by H.M. cruiser Adventure, the Silvaplana, a German blockade 
alleged all-conquering Fuehrer runner was scuttled. The crew of the Adventure watch the burning ship as she sinks. 


of Nazi Germany ! 

At the outbreak of the second world war it was at once clear that Germany had posted her U-boat: 
on British sea communications and supply lines before the actual declaration of war, with instructions t 
pursue total U-boat campaign with the opening shot in the sea war. The steamship Athenia was first victim 
But, slowly, thereafter, the Royal Navy took the measure of the undersea raiders, wore them down ani 
headed for total victory. When the story is told one day in all its ripe fullness, there can conceivably b 
none to equal it ; certainly none to surpass it as a saga of courage. 

The first phase of the submarine war ended, and the second phase opened with the seizure by German\ 
of the whole of the seaboard of Europe from North Cape to a point south of the Bay of Biscay, giving th 
U-boats vast strategic gains. The fury of battle increased as the months dragged by, but, even so, th 
U-boats fought a losing fight, though at times the threat was perilous in the extreme. Determinatio! 
was a weapon denied the Germans, but at the disposal of Britain’s seamen and their shipmates in Allie: 
vessels. And determination is a sharp weapon ! 

The anti-U-boat campaign slowly assumed important changes ; then, towards the middle of 1942, i 
was possible to detect faint signs of departure from the more orthodox methods usually followed by th 
German Admiralty and a desperation in newer tactics ; the enemy submarine war was now ceasing to b 
offensive, waged by crews who believed they alone could bring Britain and her Allies to their knees, ani 
was becoming defensive, a fight by men who at last realised that Germany was forced to look to then 
not to starve Britain out, not to isolate America, but as the first line of resistance to the coming Allie 
all-out invasion of Europe ! 

Dealing with the part played by the Royal Navy to the middle of 1943, an official statement mad 
these vital points : 

“The Royal Navy, like the British Army, has had to overcome great adversity of circumstance 
the collapse of France and the entry of Italy and Japan into the war threw perhaps the greates 
burden of all upon the Navy ; Germany now holds the continental coast along some 2,000 miles 
stretching from the north of Norway to the Pyrenees, providing her with bases for her aircraft, sub 
marines and surface craft ; this advantage is strengthened by our own disadvantage in being denie 
the use of the Irish bases which were open to us in the first world war, Nevertheless, well over 120,00 
British and Allied vessels have been convoyed and losses in these convoys up to December 1942 hav 
been kept down to about one-half of 1 per cent. Convoying for the Royal Navy must always be 
endless, very heavy routine ; it is mostly unspectacular ; it is also absolutely vital. But for thi 
essential daily work of convoy our war effort could hardly carry on at all. Troops are being convoye' 
enormous distances to battlefronts all over the world. To send reinforcements to the Middle Eas 
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round the Cape is a voy- 
age of 12,000 miles and 
theroutetoIndiais about 
thesame. In troop con- 
voys losses have been 
very small. Out of about 
3,000,000 soldiers who 
have been moved all 
over the world, only 
1,348 have been killed or 
drowned, including those 
missing. 

“The minesweeping 
branchof the RoyalNavy 
has played a most impor- 
tant part in the safe 


arrival of these convoys 
éncall parts of the seats ANOTHER U-BOAT PAYS THE PRICE 

fee : H.M. destroyer Easton coming alongside a U-boat attacked by depth-charges in the 
Mines have to be swept Mediterranean. The enemy ship, with the crew on deck, is about to settle. 


in the coastal waters 

round Britain, throughout the Mediterranean, in the Cape area and round the coasts of India and 
Australia. The number of mines destroyed in the swept channels would have been sufficient if each 
had been lethal to destroy the whole British Merchant Fleet twice over. 

“Six hundred British naval vessels are at sea at any given moment and some of them stay at sea for 
periods undreamed of in pre-wardays. The cruiser Shropshire had steamed 167,700 miles by the end of 
December 1941, while the destroyer Forester has steamed 200,000 miles since the beginning of the war, 
a distance equal to nine times round the world. One destroyer flotilla of eight ships passed the 
million mark in June 1941. 

“Two million five hundred thousand tons of Axis shipping were captured, sunk or seriously damaged 
during 1941. Five million tons of German and Italian merchant shipping were sunk or captured, and 
nearly 3,000,000 tons damaged by the Royal Navy together with the R.A.F. up to March 3rd, 1943. 
Two Axis battleships, fourteen cruisers, eighty-seven destroyers, many submarines, and still more 
naval auxiliaries, have been destroyed. Three hundred enemy supply ships were sunk by British 
submarines in the first three years of war. British submarines had sunk 1,000,000 tons of Axis ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean alone by January 23rd, 1943. Eighty-seven German and Italian warships 
were sunk or damaged by British submarines in the first three years of war. One hundred and six 
enemy supply ships and fifteen warships were sunk or probably sunk, and thirty-nine enemy supply 
ships and nine warships were damaged during 1942 by British and Allied submarines, excluding 
American. Of these fifty-five were sunk or probably sunk and another twenty damaged in the 
Mediterranean during the last three months of the year. Five hundred and seventy enemy submarines 
were recorded as heavily damaged or sunk up to November toth, 1942. In the Mediterranean the Royal 
Navy has won all major actions, including those at Taranto and Cape Matapan. Not one British 
warship has been sunk by an Italian surface vessel during the two and a half years since Italy entered 
the war. It is calculated that by March 1943 the Italian Fleet had lost ten cruisers, forty-eight 
destroyers and a large number of submarines. 

“British warships have scored notable successes against the German Fleet, including the sinking 
of the battleships Graf Spee and Bismarck” (soon to be added to by the Scharnhorst). 


The official statement continued : 


“By May 1942, apart from the operations in the Far East, 86 per cent of the German and Italian 
surface warships so far destroyed, sunk or captured ; 89 per cent of all enemy merchant ships put out 
of action, and 94 per cent of the enemy submarines destroyed by all the Allies, were sunk by United 
Kingdom naval forces. 

“The Royal Navy was primarily responsible for the highly successful landing of Allied forces in 
French North Africa. Eight hundred and fifty ships, including 50 warships of all sizes, were engaged 


THROUGH THE SU 
H.MS. Euryalus, a light cruiser, passing through the Suez Canal on her way to join up with the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet. 
In the foreground of the photograph is an Egyptian Army mine-spotting post. 


TORPEDO CREW ABOARD H.M.S. SCYLLA 


After a chase of 200 miles in the Atlantic, H.M.S. Scylla caught up with and attacked a large enemy raider which was set 
on fire by the Scylla’s forward guns, then torpedoed and sunk when the crew had taken to the boats. 


FR SH NAVY SCUTTLE THEIR 58 
on Friday, November 27th, 1942, German tanks and armoured-cars, in violation of a pledge given to Marshal Pet 
November 11th, entered the town of Toulon s flew over the town, dropping flares over some 70 am 

ic mines at the entrance of the roadstead to prev 


of the Fr Fleet lying ir 
ships leaving port. Armoured columns made immediately F ( shen 
1 26,500-ton battleship, was moored. Another motorised columm carryiis 


speed to the Milhaud docks where the Strasbourg, ‘ y 
with tommy-guns made for the Vauban basin where lay the battleship Dunkerque, the cruisers Fock, Algérie, Jean de Vien 


A wave of German bomb: 
1¢ harbour, while other bombers loosed ma the 1 
senal, and entering it by the Castigneu gate dashed 


for the nava 


by Montacue B. Biack 


ENTER TOWN 
Defying an order to hand over the French Fle alled to his ships to scuttle. 
plent explosion rent the Strasbourg, further explosions coming from other parts of the harbour. Other ships whose preparations 
euttling were incomplete opened fire on the Nazis until their crews were able to obey the Admiral’s order. All night long and 
irs of the people of Toulon and the invaders 


fext day explosions from the ships lying at the bottom of the harbour broke on the 
through the courage of th 1 of the ships they had coveted since the day France fell before the 


iquering German Army. Above, our artist, cuttling of some of the French ships. 


, Admiral de Laborde 


» French seamen, had been robbe 
ontague B. Blac 


gives a vivid impression of the 
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in this greatest amphibious operation in history. Two out of the three major convoys in which this | 
expedition was carried sailed from the United Kingdom and in the protection of the Royal Navy and ; 
the Royal Air Force. Not asingle life or ship was lost. Since the landing in North Africa, up tothe middle 
of February 1943, 780 Allied ships, totalling 6,500,000 tons, had arrived safely in North African ports. 
“At least thirty enemy submarines were sunk or damaged during the operations off the French 
North African coast between November 8th and December 3rd, 1942. That is an average of more 
than one a day. From January to October 1942 the rate of sinkings of U-boats was the best so far 
in the war, and in the three months from November 1942 the rate improved by more than half again.” 


The official statement ends. It needs no embellishments. . . . 
As the Allied armies advanced towards Rome the Allied world could see the many factors which had 


gone to the making of the successful invasion of Italy. The preponderating factor was the Royal Navy's 
complete command of the seas around Italy. The enemy was not long in acknowledging that fact ; from 


THEY SANK A JAP RAIDER 
H.M. minesweeper Bengal, of the Royal Indian Navy, and a Dutch tanker, the Ondina, 6,341 tons, fought two heavily- 
armed Japanese surface raiders and destroyed one of them, Above, the gun-crew of the tanker. 
a Berlin official spokesman came this statement : ‘‘There is no doubt that the change in favour of the 
Allies is due exclusively to the part in the conflict taken by the British Navy.” 

It was a part which was important in several ways ; there had been an almost uninterrupted flow of 
reinforcements for the landings at Salerno beaches. The Navy’s big guns had been able to answer in 
kind—and more—the enemy’s shore batteries in the hills. Supplies for our advancing troops had been 
made available by sea, thus nullifying the effects of the Axis land mines and demolitions. 

Andas the battle for Italy neared its climax, the part to be played by the Navy would become increas- 
ingly important. The Admiralty had been quite correct when it emphasised that for two years the linch- 
pin of British strategy had been our command of the Mediterranean. There had been days when the 
fate of the Middle and with it the fate of India and Australia, depended on the Navy's determina- 
tion to maintain and extend the offensive, though it had almost nothing to fight with, losses had been so 


RENCH WARSHIPS gy AS NAZIS THE PORT 
On November 27th, 1942, Hitler, once again breaking his pledged word, instructed his bombers and armoured units to subdue 
Toulon and take possession of the French Fleet there. His order was dramatically answe: ed by the self-immolation of the 
French warships, which were promptly blown up at their moorings. Among some 70 ships scuttled were the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Algérie (top), the 26,500-ton battleship Strasbourg (middle left), the Admiral’s flagship, from which came the signal for the 
mass scuttling, the 9,938-ton cruiser Colbert (middle right), and the 26,500-ton battleship Dunkerque. Admiral de | aborde 
centre) gave the order to destroy the ships. An impression of the tragic scene drawn by Montague B. Black appears on 
pages 256-7. 
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INTERCEPTED BLOCKADE RUNNER 

The captain and other officers of H.M. cruiser 

which intercepted a German blockade runner, the Silva- 
plana, off Cape Finisterre. 


GUN CREW OF H.M.S. ADVENTURE 

Adventure Members of the Royal Marine gun crew who challenged 

the Silvaplana, which was carrying cargo from the Far 
East. She was promptly scuttled 


heavy. It was the Nelson tradition ; the tradition which meant unlimited faith in the ships and in the 
men who sailed them ! 

When, in March 1943, Doenitz superseded Raeder as the German Naval Commander-in-Chief it had 
been generally assumed that the purpose of the change was to intensify the U-boat campaign and to infuse 
a more offensive spirit into Axis naval activity generally. Doenitz himself lent colour to this view: 
“Britain,” he told Germany, “‘can only be defeated at sea. Her shipping lanes, her lifelines, must be cut. 
This is what our U-boats are doing.” Then followed four entire months without a single merchant ship 
sunk in the North Atlantic! And though many months were ahead of us, the days of the U-boat were 
numbered. 

The voluntary manning of our Navy, in the dark days of the first world war as well as of this war 
was such a proud boast among officers and men that the change of ‘‘directing” men into the Royal Navy 
on reaching military age was no small matter to the Navy, and could have been arrived at only with much 
heartburning on the part of the Admiralty. To time-serving men this new method of “direction” seemed 
almost to smack of the days of the press gangs. Pity was that for the first time since the Napoleonic Wars 
the appeal of the Royal Navy to the youth of Britain was fading and dwindling to a point where our ships 
were getting short of crews ! Some naval officers expressed the complacent view that there was now fat 
more romance in the air than at sea. They were wrong. The blame could be attached to the Admiralty 


ANOTHER BLOCKADE-RUNNING ATTEMPT FAILS 
Attempti vade the blockade, this Ge 1 shi 
in the Bay of Biscay, The British warshiy 


2a cargo of raw materials, was sunk by H.M. cruiser Scylla 
her victim by a Sunderland of Coastal Command. 
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itself which, living on tradition and the capital with which it had been endowed for a hundred years by 
Britons, made the Service so silent that it ceased to have a voice of its own. Publicity was abhorrent, any 
type of propaganda about the Royal Navy represented a cold shudder to the very men at the top whose 
duty it should have been to tell the world what the Navy had done, where it had done it, how it had done 
it, and why it had done it ! 

Security was the sacred name given for always consistently denying the British people news of the 
Royal Navy, until at last there came that time when, on reaching military age, every British boy who did 
not at once volunteer for the R.A.F. or one of the highly specialised branches of the Services had the 
choice of working down a coal mine or going to sea! Perhaps, as a result of this war, the Admiralty will 
have learned a signal lesson from its defeat by the ‘‘security” it sought to maintain ? For far too long the 
Service has been the All-too-Silent Service ; yet at no time in this second world war was there anything 
to equal the spirit that permeated and motivated every branch of the Royal Navy ; it was this that made 
it the most contented of all our fighting Services. 


NEW ZEALAND A.A. GUNNER 
Mr.W. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand, on a visit to New Zealanders serving with the Dover Patrol, which guarded 
the narrow waters separating Britain from Nazi-occupied France. Mr. Jordan is seen chatting with an A.A. gunner of a 
motor torpedo-boat 


The Navy never spoke much of its own achievements ; it grinned collectively when experts produced 
paper facts showing the effectiveness of our defence of convoys, it laughted outright every time 
an enemy spokesman threatened still more secret weapons designed to liquidate our ships and our seamen ; 
it said little or nothing of the great part it played in the greatest air-sea search in history when seventy- 
three survivors, adrift in the Atlantic after a merchantman had been torpedoed, waited thirteen days for 
succour and were saved mainly by the Navy which switched destroyers, corvettes, sloops and tugs to help 
search the seas while Catalinas, Sunderlands and Fortresses of Coastal Command flew relays above. 

The sea, ine issue, controls the land and the air | Not only should Britain have been told this fact 
time and time again until every Briton acknowledged it, but so also should Germany have been told. 
The Royal Navy remained, and will always remain, the main arm of British defence and attack. No, the 
Navy has never said much about itself. But it was never slow to givé thanks to others who fought at its 
side. To the officers and men of the Merchant Service for the part they played in the North African 
and [talian campaigns the Royal Navy made its signal: ‘Our congratulations and thanks.”” And the 
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T A.A. GUN ON POLISH DESTROYER 


Every one of the United Nations, whether free or under the German yoke, has representatives operating with the Royal Navy. 
Above, the crew of an anti-aircraft gun aboard the Polish destroyer Garland in action. 
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Merchant Service, real mother of the Senior Service, acknowledged its gratitude almost as silently as the 
Navy has been these many years. 


XI 


STANDARD equipment was overhauled, powerful turbines examined, pumps, generators and auxiliarie: 
reconditioned immediately our destroyers, relieved of long spells of duty in the Mediterranean, reached « 
home base. And not all of the vessels returned to the Middle Sea, or proceeded on other duties in warm 
waters ; in many cases ships were arcticised, shell plates being stiffened against heavy ice, plastic com- 
pounds, cement and expanded metal being rigged and fitted to undersides of mess decks and exposed 
weather decks ; girders, channels, frames and beams were treated in a similar manner. 


INSPECTING SOUTH AFRICAN SAILORS 


South African sailors when touring the Middle East In a speech to members of the two Houses 
ment he showed his confidence in the ultimate victory of the United Nations. 


General Smuts inspecti 
of Pi 


Heating coils were fitted to guns, torpedo tubes, depth charge gear, searchlights, gun shelters and look 
out positions ; steam jets and coils were fitted to the vess de-injection and discharge valves ; fue 
fresh- and salt-water tanks in the engine-room were also treated. A dozen other vital jobs complete 
and the ship was ready to proceed to the northern supply routes, exchanging sunshine for bitter wind 
blue seas for mush-ice around her hull. And not a few such destroyers helped the Royal Navy on variou 
occasions to trail its coat between Oslo and North Cape, baiting the hiding enemy warships which sti 
refused to fight or even to come out of retreat and make a pretence at fighting. At a slightly later perio 
in 1943 even fake convoys were made up as one of the many ruses employed by the Navy inan effort t 
bring the big ships of the German fleet, based in northern waters, to battle. 

For many months during 1943 the best brains in the British Home Fleet tried to puzzle out methoc 
of enticing the battle-shy enemy ships from their bases, but none of the ideas had succeeded. The prid 
of the German navy in Norway, including, at times, the Tirpitz, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Admini 
Scheer, all remained safely behind the barriers of minefields and shore batteries. On one occasion a powel 


ZNACE TO U-BOATS 
One of the United States Navy’s newest escorts for convo: Called a ‘‘destroyer escort’’ this typ of vessel is not so large 
as a destroyer but speedier, and has been designed to defeat submarine and aircraft attacks. 


. 
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SLOOP OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 
H.M.LS. Narbara, a sloop of the Royal Indian Navy. One of the smaller units, she was built in a British shipyard, and 
has three sister ships, the Godavari, Jumna and Sutlej. 
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ful Anglo-American fleet, described as the largest Allied naval force ever to be assembled in northern 
waters, steamed within 200 miles of the Norwegian coast inviting battle, but the challenge was not 
accepted. 

As some claimed the enemy shirked an encounter, it should here be put on record that such claim was 
unfair ; by staying in port in face of a much superior force the enemy ships merely obeyed the strategic 
principle that it is better to remain a fleet-in-being and thus immobilise large numbers of opposing 
warships by the continued fact of existence than go out and be destroyed in battle. For many long months 
the German Admiralty was on guard against ingenuity of the Royal Navy directed against its Norwegian- 
based warships and coastwise merchantmen. From Berlin, earlier in 1943, had come a report that British 
and Free Norwegians had used Q-ships, disguised as Axis merchantmen, to raid German patrol boats 
and shipping off the Norwegian west coast ; the enemy claimed that British task forces, disguised as 
crews, had gone ashore from these vessels and had carried out patrols inland, probing the strength of the 
coastal fortifications. But the truth of such reports was not likely to be known until the end of the war, 
when many unknown deeds of the present day would be placed on record for all to read. 


BACK FROM PATROL DUTY 


The Dutch submarine Dolfyn returning from a long and arduous period of patrol duty, with officers and men standing at 
their stations as the vessel comes alongside the depot ship. 


The American task force which played a part in the largest challenge yet made to the enemy warships 
was under Royal Navy command ; some of the ships making up this force had come in from operations 
in the south-west Pacific. The joint fleet consisted, among other ships, of the Duke of York, in which the 
Commander-in-Chief flew his flag, the battle-stained Scylla, the aircraft-carrier Furious and an escort 
screen of Royal and U.S. Navy destroyers. Units of this force actually steamed into a fiord and remained 
there at anchor for twenty-four hours before patrolling near Bear Island in the hope of contacting enemy 
ships which might come out in support of other of the enemy forces ahead of our own. One lonely German 
aircraft flew over our battle fleet, but made no attempt to attack : 

Tales of courage and fortitude sometimes came out of these Arctic wastes. For seven weeks one party 
of shipwrecked seamen, starving, nigh on exhausted and badly frostbitten, somehow managed to exist in 
a deserted hut within the Arctic circle. The story was told in London by the Admiralty : 

“Three gunners of the Maritime Royal Artillery played a gallant part, sustaining their dying 
comrades ; they were Sergeant Richard Allen Peyer, Gunner James L. Burnett and Gunner Reginald 
whiteside. These three men were awarded the British Empire Medal. | 
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“They took part in several expeditions to search for help. When aid did come the startled casta- 
ways, deceived by the camouflage suits of their rescuers, thought they were about to be attacked by 
bears. 

“The only lifeboat that survived after their ship had sunk contained twenty-eight men, including the 
master. After seven days of intense cold and privations the lifeboat was swept over a reef and cast 
ashore on an Arctic island. Several men died in the boat and on the beach. The remainder found them- 
selves within twenty yards of several wooden huts. Carrying in two exhausted boys the wom-out 
men got into the huts, slumped to the floor and fell asleep. ‘The next morning we found one hut 
habitable,’ said one of the men ; ‘there was a small stove which we lit, for there was plenty of wood and 
some coal. There was not a tree in the place, but plenty of driftwood and old boxes. We then demol- 
ished a hut for more firewood. The lifeboat rations lasted a long time. We found some tins of 
corned beef and biscuits in one of the huts. Most of our thoughts were of food. We dreamed of it. 

“The master said: ‘The gunners were practically unaffected by frostbite, and it was really 
due to them that we survived. Gunner Whiteside was a ‘‘tough guy.’’ A Liverpool docker in peace- 
time, only 4 feet 11 inches tall, he seemed to sufier no ill-effects at all. He and Sergeant Peyer, assisted 
by Gunner Burnett, looked after us, nursing those who were ill, collecting firewood and generally 
running things. The third officer and Sergeant Peyer made the first attempt to fetch help. They 
were unsuccessful, 

“During the first three or four days thirteen men died from frostbite, exhaustion and exposure. A 
third sortie for help was made by Gunner Whiteside, Sergeant Peyer and another man. They dis- 
covered a small hut in which was a sack of flour and some tins of corned beef and cocoa. We were 
coming to the end of our lifeboat rations, and the flour kept us alive for three or four weeks. We mixed 
it with water, cooked it and ate the small cakes. Fortunately there were dozens of boxes of matches 
and two Primus stoves in the hut. There was little oil, but Gunner Whiteside and I managed to get 
the petrol tank from the lifeboat. There was a lot of petrol left. Towards the end the coffee and 
cocoa ran out. We had to make do with hot water, with occasional drinks of malted milk made from 
a few tablets. 


SURVIVORS OF AN ENEMY SHIP SUNK BY A FRENCH CRUISER 


When an unfamiliar vessel was sighted by the French cruiser Georges Leygues in the South Atlantic the British liaison officer 
aboard identified her as a German type of ship. Ignoring the warship’s challenge, she was fired on and sunk. 


MINELAYER AT WORK U-BOAT AWASH 
A German minelayer operating off the coast of occupied Heavy seas washing over the deck of a German sub- 
France. A mine is just being lowered into the sea marine which had surfaced to take observations 


NIGHT OPERATIONS IN THE CHANNEL 


Gun-crew of a German war-boat in action duri 
German naval forces. / 
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English Channel between British motor gunboats and 
»n, four British speed boats were destroyed 
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BOARDING THE FRENCH CRUISER COMING ASHORE AS PRISONERS 
Survivors of one of the two boatloads of the rescued Arrival of the al ae Leygues at port with the survivors, 
crew being helped aboard the French cruiser. two of whom are seen stepping ashore. 


“We found some tins of whale blubber preserved in oil. We lived on that for about five or six weeks, 
each man having a small portion. We drank the boiled oil. It was not particularly nice.’ Other 
expeditions for help were made. Once Gunner Whiteside, Sergeant Peyer and the master set out. 
‘We had covered a good distance,’ said the master, ‘when Whiteside for the first time fell down. 
We turned back, but it was as much as we could do to reach the hut. We collapsed on arrival. A few 
days later Gunner Whiteside went out to collect firewood. Soon he came running back into the hut 
absolutely terrified. I could get nothing from him, and we thought we were about to be attacked by 
bears. A little later two figures appeared wearing white camouflage suits. They were from a camp 
twelve miles away, on a patrol and trapping expedition.’ Nearly seven weeks after the men had been 
cast ashore the last survivors were taken to the camp, where they were kept in bed for about two 
months, and remained at the camp for nearly six months before they eventually returned to England.” 


It was a story which might well have been quoted to the meanest thief of all, the person who stole 
food from shipwrecked British seamen. When a merchant ship was about to leave port after her supplies 
had been checked, the thief slipped aboard, went to a lifeboat, loosened the covers and unearthed the 
boxes of food for seamen who may have to spend weeks adrift in a boat. The food, chocolate, milk 
tablets, prepared meat, was stolen. It was well that the Ministry of War Transport stated that these 
“Meanest thieves in the world will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law.” 

Hunger is a terrible thing for a seaman to suffer. No less terrible was it for the children in enemy- 
occupied Europe, yet it was an event which, unhappily, was witnessed throughent the Continent, where 
children were so ravenous that they fought each other for dirty scraps found at the wayside outside 
German army barracks and canteens. Perhaps the plight of these innocent youngsters was the war's 
greatest tragedy, for it might easily mean not only suffering during the war, but a stunted, diseased genera- 
tion in the years to come, the consequences of which no man could tell. It was a terrible thing. But it 
was the paramount duty of the Navy to stop food supplies reaching European ports and coming into the 
hands of the enemy war criminals who thrust the horrors of hunger and starvation on the innocent 
children, And right well did the Naval Contraband Control do its vital job. 


DANGER! MEN AT WORK 
Naval demolition party clambering up a bridge to lay charges. Sailors training for this work are led by an officer who teaches 
them the art of concealment and hardens them by taking them on long treks over rough country. 


Specralty drawn 


¥ TGUARD CUTTER LUL 
One of the most successful counters to the U-boat menace during the War of 1914-18 was the Q-ship. It owed its success 


to the element of surprise, for Q-ships looked like small cargo vessels incapable of defending themselves. Actually, they 

concealed guns and were specially stre ed below the water-line so that they could ram a Submarine without fear of the 
bottom being torn out. Recently, in the Mediterranean, where so many of this war’s thrilling sea battles have been staged, 
of duel such as the Q-ships eng din has been fought between an Italian submarine and a former American coastguard cutter. 


submarine was the Pietro Calve, and her navigating officer a swimmer who had competed in the Olympic Games. The com 


by MonTAGUE B. BLACK 


AN ITALIAN SUBMARI 


. Lulworth, commanded by Lieut.-Commander C. Gwinner, R.N. H Lulworth, on sighting the submarine, 

; to attack, and one of her gunlayers had the unusual experience of scoring a di hit on the conning-tower of a submarine 
Second time in his career, his former effort having been achieved on his previous shi, The Lulworth continued to close in on 
larine and without giving her time to submerge rammed her. Clearing the underwater cra‘ he again attacked with her guns 
pithe €xcitement was at its height, a rating suddenly shouted ‘Ene torpedo approaching.” The “torpedo” turned out to be 
Ympic swimmer, who was making for safety. Above, our artist, Montague B. Black, portrays the ramming of the vessel. 
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The object of contraband control is to strangle the enemy’s overseas trade, both import and export, 
exercising strictest control over neutral shipping. This was done mainly at ports of loading by means 
of the navicert system, which allowed cargoes to be authorised by the Navy in advance and so reach their 
destination with the minimum of delay. Usually, any vessel carrying a fully navicerted cargo was allowed 
to proceed without interception by British patrols at sea. But sometimes it was necessary to divert a 
ship to a Navy-controlled port for closer inspection. And it was here, while Naval Intelligence officers 
interrogated passengers and crew, the search parties, with patience and much specialised knowledge, 
sometimes discovered contraband—in lifeboats, ventilators, store-rooms, tanks, cabins and holds, in 
navigation lights, in stokehold and engine-room, 

When goods of enemy origin or destination were found they were landed ; the vessel may be detained 
and a report made to the Admiralty and the Ministry of Economic Warfare, which usually resulted in an 
order for the Control to seize the goods. Once a ship or cargo had been seized, it passed out of the hands 


THE FRENCH BATT. SHIP RICHELIEU AT ORAN 


After undergoing repairs and refit in the United States, the 35,000-ton French battleship Richelieu arrives at Oran for service 
with the Allies. Launched in 1939, the Richelieu is armed with eight 15-in. guns, fifteen 6-in. guns, and thirty-six A.A. guns. 


of the Navy into those of the civil authority, and the full story was later told in the Prize Court where 
the owners of the vessel or the cargo seized had the right to appear and contest the case to save their 
property from being condemned, 

The Admiralty Marshal, who deals with enemy merchant ships, cargoes, enemy goods of all kinds 
that are seized and brought to him as prize probably operates the most intricate, certainly the largest 
and queerest commercial organisation in the world. All enemy merchant ships seized by the Navy are 
Prize of War and become the property of Britain ; ships are used or sold, so are cargoes. After a sale 
the money is held by the Treasury. But the Prize Court requires absolute proof before a single article of 
cargo, or its money value, can be appropriated by Britain and passed to the British Treasury. Not unti! 
after the war is ended will the day of prize settlement become due, and the slow but precisely ordered 
process of the law be satisfied in full. 

There can be few, if any, subjects of international law which have raised more difficulties or brought 
about more disputes between nations than the question of what goods are and what are not to be con- 
sidered as contraband of war. The word in the Latin form of “‘contrabandum” occurred as early as 1445 


H.M. DESTROYER BROKE 
Successor to the destroyer of the same name which in the last war rammed and boarded a German destroyer in the English 
Channel, H.M.S. Broke rammed the boom at Algiers and enabled the allied forces to enter the harbour. 


H.M. FRIGATE WAVENEY 


Starboard view of H.M.S. Waveney, officially described as a “River” class frigate. She is a frigate, heavier and faster 
than the ordinary corvette, and is one of Britain's replies to the U-boat menace. 


REFUELLING IN ALGIERS HARBOUR 


Three British destroyers, engaged in a variety of duties in the Mediterranean, refuelling in Algiers Harbour which, with the 
green hills in the background and the stately buildings dotting the hillside and fronting the harbour, looks most attractive. 
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in certain Italian regulations relating to trade in salt 
when the contravention was so described. But as 
applied in relation to war its first appearance was in 
the Treaty of Southampton, on September 17th, 1625, 
between England and the United Provinces. This 
Treaty enumerated as contraband “‘Victuals and 
munitions of war, ships, arms, sails, cordage, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead and the like, whensoever 
they are carried to Spain or to any other country 
subject to the King of Spain or his adherents,” and 
declared all these articles ‘‘To be goed Prize together 
with the ships and the men that they shall carry.” 

A considerable propaganda point was made by 
some neutral States and, later, by Germany, Italy 
and Japan, of Britain’s so-called ‘Rationing of 
Neutrals Policy” during the later stages of the first 
world war at sea; the official lists of contraband 
articles published during this campaign were in 
striking contrast to those issued in previous years. 
Altogether, fifteen Contraband Proclamations were 
published by the British Government during the first 
world war, and the final list contained descriptions 
of 248 articles of absolute and conditional con- 
traband classified under eight headings: Food- 
stuffs and forage; oils; metals and minerals ; 
textiles and clothing; chemical substances ; DUTCH SUBMARINE’S LONG VOYAGE 
industrial materials; equipment and miscellaneous. Some of the crew of a Dutch submarine which voyaged 
The British Contraband Proclamation issued on the Fee rene einen Japanece teancport, 
outbreak of war in September 1939, and which 
was republished without alteration in June 1940, on the outbreak of war between Great Britain 
and Italy, and again in December 1941, at the beginning of the war between Japan, Great Britain 
and the United States, preserved the former classification between absolute and conditional con- 
traband. Schedule 1 of this Proclamation enumerated the articles to be treated as absolute contraband, 
subdivided into four lists : all types of arms, ammunition, explosives, chemicals or appliances suitable for 
use in chemical warfare and machines for their manufacture or repair ; fuel of all types ; all contrivances 
for, or means of, transportation on land, in the water or air and machines used in their manufacture or 
repair ; all means of communication, tools, implements, instruments, maps, equipment, pictures, papers 
and other articles, machines or documents necessary or convenient for carrying on hostile operations, and 
coin, bullion, currency and evidences of debt. Schedule 2 specified the articles of conditional contraband 
classified under one heading only: All kinds of food, foodstuffs, feed, forage and clothing. 

No seaman willingly would play a part in the mass starvation of innocent children. But, at the same 
time, no seaman worthy of the name would shirk his duty of depriving the enemies of freedom of any 
article, food or otherwise, which might in any way prolong the ordeal of battle. 

To men and women of the free world the second world war was the end of their faith that they had seen 
the finish of such obscenities as were produced during the first world conflict. The battle of contraband 
was a sea war without end. Only with the complete conclusion of world hostilities could the Admiralty 
Marshal wash the slate clean, praying to high heaven that the time would not occur again when he would 
be forced to re-open his reckonings 

There was a time earlier in this second world war when the people of Britain had come perilously close 
to famine. In the spring of 1941, owing to our heavy shipping losses, supplies reaching this country were 
so meagre that only by the efforts of the United States was the balance restored. And millions of tons of 
food reaching this country from overseas made a second, perhaps more perilous voyage, though a shorter 
one, between port and port by way of British coastwise shipping, those Little Ships which so often ran 
the gauntlet in that area known to the Navy and the Merchant Service as E-boat Alley, a place where 
seamen never slept. 
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SOME UNITS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
From top, left to right: H.M. destroyer Southdown, of 904 tons, carries four 4-in. guns ; H.M. cruiser Sirius ; a destroyer 


laying a smoke-screen ;_ H.M. Emperor of India, a British paddle-steamer now a minesweeper; H.M. corvette Anchusa, a 
U-boat hunter ; H.M. cruiser Argonaut, 
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FIGHTING FRENCH SAILORS AT GUN DRILL 


Officer cadets of the Fighting French Navy receiving instruction in the intricacies of a Hotchkiss machine-gun aboard the 
training ship President Tissier, which was formerly in service as a scientific research vessel. 


From the first day of war, September 3rd, 1939, hundreds of coasters, escorted by the Navy, every 
week carried from port to port food for the people of Britain. The trip across the Atlantic to most 
seamen was one of sustained tension, but the short hauls of the coastwise ships were affairs of venturesome 
peril almost on the doorstep of the enemy, with German air bases just across the skyline, and enemy 
boats lying in wait in out-of-the-way areas of this part of the British coastline which was known to 
sailormen as ‘‘Quick-Trigger Corner.’”’. The North Sea and the English Channel was no picnic for our men ; 
it was certainly no garden party for the enemy ! 

Many “‘an appointment” was kept in home waters between convoy and escort, between escort and the 
enemy. Many an appeal was made by skippers of the little merchantmen for help from the Royal Navy 
which was ever on guard. Convoys of food and materials of war and life start usually in a small enough 
manner in ports across distant seas, and grow like Topsy at this port and at that until, at last, the ocean- 
going merchantmen reach home ports and transfer their loads to the coastwise tramps, mostly fussy little 
ships which whipped and beat the seas of Britain's seaboard into frothing foam as they reeled homeward 
with vital cargoes through E-boat Alley, passing “Quick-Trigger Corner ’’ and taking it in their ungainly 
stride. 

E-boat Alley was approximately one mile wide but hundreds of sea miles long ; outside the main 
channel were minefields, It had its counterpart in another vital channel stretching along enemy-occupied 
coastline where the Royal Navy played such havoc with German coastwise shipping that Germany herself 
came out with an appropriate name “Coffin Alley.’ It was here that British M.T.B.s and M.G.B.s did 
their job at night, racing across to the enemy coast, sailing a patrol looking for anything that came along ; 
sometimes a merchantman convoy, sometimes an armed defence ship, sometimes the E-boats which 
themselves were outward-bound to attack our own coastal convoys. 


For four years and more the Little Boats of the Royal Navy were to plague the enemy side of the 
North Sea and the English Channel, breaking up his supply lines, destroying his armed trawlers and flak 
ships, sweeping the seas clear of his fast diesel-engined boats ; the work our small craft did in this manner 


, Tt COAST PORT 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Whitworth, K.C.B., D.S.O., pays a visit to a West Coast port where he inspected the smaller ships 
of the Royal Navy. Vice-Admiral Whitworth is here inspecting the ‘d of honour. 


2 THE KING INSPECTS 
His Majesty King George VI inspects detachments of cadets of the Royal Nav d Air Force,at Buckingham 
Palace. The King is here seen inspecting the naval c 
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demonstrated better than anything else the fact that the North Sea was not the ‘‘German Ocean,” 10 
matter what claims Berlin might make to that effect. 

In the earlier months of the war, when the Navy had not enough boats for complete protection of our 
coastwise convoys, it was the habit of the enemy E-boats—of which there were large numbers—to race 
across the North Sea and strike by night swiftly and with deadly accuracy at our little ships of the 
Merchant Service. But as the years of war rolled by, the scene changed, and the Royal Navy's little 
ships became chief actors in the sea drama of wrecking the supply lines. 

Many a breathless action was fought out to the end in the darkness “out there.” And many an officer 
and rating, many a navigator and seaman of the Royal Navy and the Merchant Service, dowsed the 
smoke and fumes of battle from his lined face at early dawn as his ship made harbour in safety ; at fim 
like this old England never looked so good... . 

This record of the Royal Navy is indebted for a practical example of war-time coastwise convoy work 
to the author of a story of the sea war already quoted in an earlier chapter : 


BATTLE OF THE OCEANS ; Jarrolds. 


Merchant shipping was the weakest link in our long chain of war-unpreparedness, but it cut both 
ways. Germany felt reasonably certain that this time she had Britain groggy against the ropes long befor 
the count. Our very weakness gave the Nazi hierarchy a sense of false security ; so recently as 1942 
Grand-Admiral Karl Doenitz boasted : “Aircraft can no more kill a U-boat than a crow can kill a mole!" 
He knows better now... . 

Transport—cheap transport—succeeds every time, in war or peace. But it presents many vast 
problems. For example: 6,000,000 fully-laden r1o-ton trucks in a line would stretch along precise! 
34,091 road miles. Probably in Britain there are not that number of motor trucks. But we have got the 
coasters, the Little Sisters of the Cinderella Service, and the story they are helping to write is an epit 
of endeavour and achievement against the heaviest pre-war and war-time odds. 


MANNING MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS 
These motor torpedo-boats, preparing for a further spell of duty at sea, are manned by men of the Fighting French Navy. 


y are about to leave a British port in search of action with the enemy. 


FLEET AIR ARM PHOTOGRAPHER 


A Fleet Air Arm Wren taking from lleague a or p gz training operations and target practice. She 
is one of the flying Wrens among whom are al. v ss sets and secret equipment used in aircraft. 


T 
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“Dismal, ill-painted hovels of the sea . . . with messrooms which are merely rusted iron-walled spaces, 
and accommodation that is rough, primitive, untidy, uncomfortable, usually verminous ; _ sanitary 
arrangements unbelievably foul.’’ Thus the considered opinion of Parliament during a shipping debate 
in 1938 ; an opinion Goebbels was quick to seize and use as a sneer during Munich week when he gibed at 
“the decadence of Britain at sea.’ The sneer did not pass unnoticed in certain European ports, for in 
those unhappy years immediately before this war short-haul sea traffic competition was intense, and at 
one time it seemed as if Britain's Little Ships were in danger of tota! extinction. 

But ‘The Coast’’ struggled along with its vital job, which is without doubt the most economical 
method of national distribution of cargoes brought to these shores in ocean-going freighters ; in 1931 
coastwise vessels carried 48,000,000 tons of cargo. Four years later the total reached 54,700,000 ; in 
1936 it stood at 56,699,000, and in 1937, 58,393,000 tons of supplies, almost equal to a road load of 
6,000,000 t0-ton motor trucks, all of it carried from port to port in the holds of these stocky little ships, 
mainly unkempt, mostly unheard of. But vitally valuable. 

Between 1931 and 1939 there was a minority of shipowners in the coastwise scramble for profit who 
sent coffin-ships to sea, and crews were suffering in health to a greater degree than in any other trade or 
profession in Britain. Then came the war. If this country was to be whipped, her ports had to be 
blockaded, her people starved into submission. : 

The U-boats were out early on, scoring their first big kill off the Irish coast when the steamship 
Athenia, outward-bound for Canadian ports from Glasgow and Liverpool, was trailed, attacked and 
torpedoed near the now famous Western Approaches. The ripples quickly widened ; Raeder’s underwater 
assassins voyaged wide across the oceans or stalked their prey nearer home around Britain, picking off 
merchantmen with deadly regularity. Then Dunkirk, and the possibilities of invasion from across the 
Channel or the North Sea, or both. 

But Hitler could score final victory only if he first succeeded in fotal blockade. The Luftwaffe went 
for our docks ; shallow-draught U-boats and E-boats, the latter modern counterparts of the first world 
war M.T.B.s, prowled at night in an area stretching from the Firth of Forth to North Foreland, from 


POLISH SAILORS, BRITISH WARSHIP 


A yeoman of signals and a rating signalman on board the destroyer Garland, which was taken over by the Polish Navy after 
the occupation of Poland by the Germans. The Garland has many successes to her credit. 


RETURNING TO GIBRALTAR 


As storm clouds gather about the impregnable rock fortress of Gibraltar a battleship and an aircraft-carrier of the Royal 
Navy return to the security of the harbour after taking part in an exercise in the Mediterranean. 


ee 


DE-AMMUNITIONING 


At certain times it becomes necessary to unload the ammunition carried by aircraft-carriers, The above photograph shows 
aworking party on the flight deck of H.M. aircraft-carrier J/ustrious with 4°5 shells ready for packing into their containers, 
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Folkestone to Plymouth and beyond, laying in wait for the Little Ships that humped the big loads brought 
to British ports by the deep-sea freighters. Total blockade was to be the main hitch in Hitler’s near-perfect 
world-winning plan. Whatever tactics he employed, the blitzkrieg specialist was unable to prevent the 
coming and going of the Little Ships, and as they steamed on so did they write an epic page in the long 
history of world sea war. 

I record with pride ‘“‘just another incident” of The Coast. . . . 

A bleak wind, blowing up-river, was whipping scurries of early snow across the main channel, and 
sending bucketing seas tossing the fairway buoys crazily at their moorings. A thin coating of rime and 
ice covered deck gear, winches and wheelhouse ; every breath a seaman drew became a thin squirt of cold 
pain, searing at throat and lungs. Fingers were numbed blue and half-lifeless as they helped slide hatch- 
boards into place and make fast tarpaulins. At sundown we were clear of the river-mouth, standing out to 
sea to join a motley armada of rust-stained vessels whose holds were packed with food, petrol, munitions 
and stores. Our escorts picked us up in the half-light and marshalled us into some semblance of shapeli- 
ness ; overhead we could hear, but could not see, our temporary umbrella, which would leave us when we 
were on our way. 

In the engine-room the Chief was saying : ‘That'll be the day, my lad—when the U-boats come out 
manned entirely by officers. I remember ...’’ But at that moment the bridge called down to us and 
asked politely whether it was a human impossibility to turn the wick up a bit; there was a chance we would 
lose station and become a straggler, a sitting-bird for any marauding craft out there in the total blackness 

The old chief was a veteran of Scapa towards the end of the last war, serving in drifters under Captain 
Lionel Preston, and this night he was in reminiscent mood ; he “turned up the wick” and, with an eye 
on the steam-pressure gauge, went on: ‘‘I remember one U-boat that made a slick attack at the Flow, 
but we got her. And then Whitehall gave orders to raise her, and Beatty wanted to take charge of the 
job. But Preston wouldn’t have it ; said his drifters had done the job and were entitled to do the salvage 
So Beatty backed out and we brought her up, and there wasn’t a single rating in her ; that U-boat wa: 


COUNTING THE COST 
Wrens who are serving at Allied Headquarters in t frica buyin ri 
girls on her left evidently working out the the purcha 


rom a street vendor, the buyer and the two 
.refully than they would at home, 


one PLOUGHING THROUGH A ROUGH SEA 
One of Britain's super-battleships, H.M.S. Anson—plunging her bows through a heavy sea. 


THE KING WITH HIS FLEET 
His Majesty being piped ashore as he leaves the 35,000-ton battleship King George V. 
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VISIT TO A SUBMARINE DEPOT SHIP 


At the request of the commander, Mr. Churchill is photographed with the officers of a submarine depot ship which he visited 
when in North Africa. In a brief speech he paid tribute to and thanked the submarine service for its heroic work. 


manned wholly by officers. We knew the war wouldn’t last long then. And that’s the way it'll be this 
time, mark my words !”” 

Like the Chief, most of the old-timers on the coast have long memories of the sea war. They are 
waiting to down or take an E-boat manned entirely by fledgling Nazi navy officers. It won’t be long then. 
It might happen much sooner than shore-folk are inclined to believe. . . . 

We made good headway during that night and all next day. By first light, third day out, we were well 
into E-boat Alley, with the vague shape of the coast to give us a slight and pleasurable contact with 
Home. So it went on, right up to darkness, and we were due to make port shortly after sun-up next day. 
But it wasn’t long after nightfall before trouble started ; a faint flicker in the darkness ahead gave us 
away to an E-boat pack. Searchlights stabbed at us, star shells split open the sky, floated down slowly 
and outlined the Little Armada for the gunners in the E-boats. Tracers came whistling through our 
gear.... And then our escorts went whanging into attack, breaking up the onslaught, scattering the enemy, 
sinking three, sending the remainder scuttling back for base as if the devil was astern of them. Maybe he 
was. 

An ugly, uncomfortable incident, but happily with only a few casualties ; one of our own crew being 
the worst. It was a case where every moment was worth a day, and the Old Man dug out his medicine 
chest, produced the gear for an emergency operation, but could administer no anesthetic. We used hard- 
tack rum, Navy-style, and made a shipshape job of it. Then, barring an ugly dent or two and much 
splintered woodwork, the convoy made port without further incident, and more or less on scheduled 
time. It was just another of the 25,000 voyages which have been completed by the Little Ships since 
Dunkirk. 

The day of the pitiable “Slum Ships” has gone. No more seamen’s lives are wasted. No more health 
is carelessly broken, There is still much to do on ‘‘The Coast.’ But The Coast has ‘“‘done”’ Hitler. . .. 

There are many old-timers among the men who serve these small ships; older hands who wait 
patiently and knowingly for the crack-up of the Hun, as they waited in 1918. And there are newcomers tc 
the Trade. Among the latter are twenty fine strangers from the Canadian Lakes ; ships that were doubly 
welcome when “The Coast”’ wasn't the easy sailing it is—comparatively—this day. 
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THE POLISH SUBMARINE DZJK ADDS AN’ 
British submarines and those of the allied navies operating with the Royal Navy in the Mediterranean S 
for enemy shipping covertly attempting to elude their vigil 
to the Sicilian port of Messina, which is separ ‘ch 
length and nce Messina is so little distant from the mainland it was tlhe port to whic 
great bulk of Sicily’s supplies was transported from Italy and therefore an object of special attention not only of allied aircraft bast 
North Africa, the Middle East and Malta, by which it was continually subjected to violent bombing, but also of allied subm 


a were constantly on the 
ce in passing from port to port, and especially from the Italian maial 

ted from the toe of Italy by the narrow Strait of Messina, a chansiel about 20 mil 
arying from two to 15 miles in breadth. 


by MonTaGveE B. BLack 
TO HER GROWING LIST OF ENEMY VICTIMS 


ich constituted an ever-present danger to vessels essaying the sho: 1 7 ze. Before the Axis armies were eliminate 
mth Africa, enemy shipping in the Si irea cou 1 comparative immunity from danger, but later they ran ¢ 
teased risks and suffered corresponding losses, One of the vin cessfully operating in this intensified warfare was the 


sh submarine Dzik. On one occasion reepted a fully laden enemy tz about 7,000 t and Sea at me with 
Tedoes, which caused the tanker to burst into flames and probably beco} wreck. Another of her exploits, depicted above by 
antague B, Black was to torpedo and sink a 4,000-ton passenger and supply ship passing northwards through the Strait of Messina. 
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XII 


DurinG the year 1943 U-boats sank 60 per cent less than in 1942 ; nearly half of our tonnage lost for the 
current year was during the first three months, 27 per cent was lost during the second quarter of 1943, 
and it was estimated in London and Washington that sinkings would drop still lower during the second 
half of the year. We were reaching that point where our losses were falling to the lowest level, that of 
May 1940 ; we were also attaining record scores against enemy submarines. If we could keep up cur rate 
of sinkings of U-boats 1943 might well produce a total in the neighbourhood of 250 ! 

In the first half of the year the number of ships sunk per U-boat operating was only half the total for 
the last six months of 1942, and only a quarter of that of the first half of that year. And new construction 
by the Allies during the first half of 1943 exceeded all sinkings from all causes by a total that promised to 
produce a figure (for the entire year) in the neighbourhood of 3,000,000 tons. 


MARINES TAKING A “REST” 


its. Here a contingent of Royal Marines which had 
Their officers were reporting before a route march. 


Malta experiences plenty of variety, and gives a welcome to all reinfore 
just arrived at Malta are being given a chance to stretch their leg 


All over the sea lanes the United Nations had now won far greater freedom of movement of supplies 
and armed forces than the early months of 1942 had promised, or even the first month or two of 1943. 
For a short period, it is true, the threat of wolfpack U-boat attack had been dire and serious, and it seemed 
that the enemy might perhaps defeat the Allied convoy system which had been our salvation in the 
first world war and which so far had proved a success in this. But the Admiralty had not allowed itself 
to be surprised ; many weeks before the U-boats reached the peak of their success magnificent prepara- 
tions had been made to win the battle of the Atlantic supply lines by combined sea-air power. Seamen 
everywhere recognised that aircraft had become essential to the full power of sea strength and were co- 
operating heartily with their airmen contemporaries. Slowly, but surely, supremacy on, under and above 
the seas was becoming ours. 

We now had far greater numbers of escort ships and more aircraft distributed in new positions across 
the seas ; sinkings of U-boats were falling to new low levels. This decline was now much faster and 
certainly greater than that in the early and blackest months of 1917, the crisis of the U-boat campaign 


SCUING AN AIRCRAFT’S CREW 
R.A-F. aircraft co-operate with our naval forces in restricting the enemy’s depredations on British shipping ; and the trawler, 
above, was glad to Fas in saving the lives of the crew of the Wellington bomber floating half-submerged in the North § 


H.M.S. MANCHESTER H.M.S. FROBISHER 
H.M.S. Manchester had a displacement of 9,400 tons. H.M.S. Frobisher has a displacement of 9,860 tons. Her 
Sunk off Tunisia armament includes seven 7.5 guns. 
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H.M.S. KENYA IN THE ARCTIC 
A British cruiser of the ‘Fiji’ class, H.M.S. Kenya has a displacement of 8,000 tons and is armed with two 6-in. guns, eight 


4-in. anti-aircraft guns, and 16 smaller guns. She carries 


hree aircraft and a catapult, 
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of the first world war. Still more important was the 
decline in the loss of officers and men of the Merchant 
Service ; 1943 so far had shown about half the num- 
ber of those who had given their lives in the previous 
year. But, despite our successes, Germany probably 
still had as many submarines as she had at the same 
period in 1942. With new equipment, newer methods 
of attack, Germany no doubt intended to try again 
to cripple us at sea. But the fact remained: the 
numbers of U-boats she now possessed was not much 
below the maximum of 1917, and that period had 
been the beginning of the end of the underwater 
threat tothe Allies. True, save in one or two cases, 
up to the present there was no general sign of demora- 
lisation among crews of U-boats, as in 1918, and it 
was useless hoping that this might be so. Sea battles 
were never won by hope alone ! 

The grand and final attack, though it may be of 
long duration, was coming ;_ it would end only with 
established Allied sea supremacy. Our operations 
were already proving fruitful. Their cumulative effect 
would be terrific. Moreover, it hasalreadybeen shown, 
we had lost much less supply tonnage than had been 
anticipated, and saved or obtained more than one 
and a half million gross tons by reopening the 


Mediterranean supply route, as well as by our opera- NORWEGIAN MINESWEEPER 
tions on Italian soil. In the coming months, and in Shooting at an enemy mine from the deck of the 
1944 in particular, Service demands on our shipping Norwegian minesweeper Bortind 


would prove heavy, and we could well use every 
available ton we could muster from now onwards. Jt was no mean achievement that as we approached the 
climax of the war we possessed a fleet stronger than at any time since the collapse of France. 

On March zoth, 1942, news began to filter out of the Admiralty of our victory of the U-boats. For 
three weeks around that date our losses of merchant tonnage had dropped ; in the last ten days of that 
month the sinkings dropped suddenly, by two-thirds, and at this lower rate they were remaining. The 
enemy received such a battering that he virtually abandoned the North Atlantic in the months coming, 
and from March onwards our shipping operated with hard-won freeness resulting in losses less than one- 
half of the working estimate of the Admiralty. 

Rescue ships now sailed with convoys, carrying a doctor and a hospital staff to attend survivors. More 
than six hundred sets of equipment had been delivered to eliminate funnel smoke from merchant ships, 
thus reducing their chances of being detected by the U-boats ; devices enabling freighters to protect 
themselves were now estimated to be saving one hundred ships every year. All in all, we were better off 
than even the most optimistic naval experts expected us to be, but our unforeseen profits had to be 
ploughed back into the vital business of overseas supply and thus prevent the war at sea, therefore the 
war on land, lasting a day longer than it need. 

The latest frigates were now being prefabricated up to 80 per cent of their entire structure ; in some 
cases deck houses were being preconstructed and delivered complete to the shipyards for lifting into the 
hulls. Weapons, machinery, railway material and large quantities of miscellaneous stores were being 
delivered to the North Russian ports in ever-increasingly large convoys ; the naval forces engaged in this 
task and the merchant ships of many nations which carried the cargoes had endured heavy strain and 
sacrifice, But, over all, 88 per cent of the cargoes had got safely through. 

By contrast, of the eleven blockade runners which had set out in the last twelve months from Japan 
in the hope of reaching German or German-occupied ports, two only had got through, and these had been 
heavily damaged. 

Immediate endeavours were now devoted to preparing for the further operations in Europe. So far 
as the Far East was concerned, it was obvious that most, if not all, of the great campaigns to be fought 


BATTLE OF 
Gun-crew at action stations aboard an ex 


convoy escort duty. 
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SMALL CRAFT OF DAZZLING APPEARANCE 


Carrying the heaviest armament of any U.S. Navy vessel of her size, this dazzle-painted P.T. boat has four torpedoes, depth- 
charges and rapid-fire guns. She is only 80 feet in length. 


there to bring Japan to defeat would be maritime operations. The Admiralty issued this further state- 
ment : ‘‘It accordingly follows that when we bear down on Japan for the final blow our maritime forces 
will be more obviously than for generations past the corner-stone of our whole strategy. The services 
of the Royal Navy and the men who man it will be needed more acutely, and probably in as great or 
nearly as great strength as hitherto. The fight with this other island sea Power will demonstrate that the 
final arbiter of sea mastery is still the battle fleet supported, of course, by the air element, which is now 
part and parcel of maritime dominion.” 

Meantime, almost unnoticed by most people, friend and foe alike, Doenitz, who planned to starve 
Britain into surrender in four years of U-boat warfare, and who so nearly succeeded, revealed the nature 
of his real purpose and his appointment as supreme commander of the German sea strength. His job was 
to fulfil Hitler’s pledge to the German people that American armies and munitions would never reach 
Europe ; come what may, Doenitz had to prevent or delay Allied landings in Western Europe ! 

But, to achieve this aim, to prevent Britain and America from bringing to bear on Germany the full 
force of their combined offensive power, Doenitz must first destroy about one million tons of shipping and 
nearly one and a half million tons of war material and food every month from January 1942 onwards! 
And, no matter what excuses were given by the enemy, he was failing. 

In the first offensive the German Commander-in-Chief gave his submarines four, then six 20-mm. 
anti-aircraft guns, and drilled his crews to operate in line abreast anti-aircraft formation ; this 
method, with his acoustic torpedo, was believed to assure success. The attack, begun in a bad period. 
petered out within sixty days. In the second stage, directed mainly against escort vessels, pending the 
solution of still more alleged secret weapons by Doenitz and his staff of experts, the aim to fight a way 
through our ringed escort defences failed almost from the start. In the third—and last—stage of the 
entire war with Germany, the High Command placed supreme reliance on the efforts and ingenuity of 
Doenitz to ward off or smash the Allied second, third or fourth fronts by keeping the cockpit of battle at 
sea and never allowing it to make landfall. 

The supreme strategy of Admiral Karl Doenitz was to “sever England’s arteries, for England can only 
be beaten at sea.’ Perhaps Doenitz himself recalled that Ludendorff attributed Germany’s 1918 collapse 
to “too great reliance on U-boat warfare and excessive U-boat promises!’ Perhaps, who knows, the 


MANNING A BATTLESHIP’S POM-POM 


An exclusive photograph of a Royal Marine crew manning a pom-pom gun in a battleship. The first body of Marines was 
raised in 1664, since when they have served with distinction in many naval and land battles. 


IN A GUN-TURRET OF H.M.S, KING GEORGE V 
The Royal Marines are equally at home on land or at sea, and in the present war have 
These three are stationed in the 14-ir 


rved in many parts of the world. 
gun-turret of H.M, battleship King George V. 
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Nazi Germany Commander-in-Chief was trying hard not to memorise the opinions of his predecessor, 
Admiral Scheer ! 

In his final summing-up of the sea war from 1914-1918, in the book Germany's High Sea Fleet in the 
World War, Scheer wrote : 

““Thave no longer a Navy.’ With these words the Emperor repudiated my objections when on the 
afternoon of November goth I urged that if he resigned the Navy would be without a leader. Deep 
disappointment sounded in these words, the last I heard from His Majesty. 

“In the evening of the same day the Armistice conditions were published, among which was the 
demand for the surrender of the German Fleet and of all the U-boats. No opposition could be expected 
from the Revolutionary Government. It consented to everything in order to get rid of the hated 
‘Militarism’ and delivered the defenceless German people into the hands of its enemies. A curse lies 
on the Navy because out of its ranks Revolution first sprang and spread over the land ; and many 
who regarded its deeds with pride are to this day at a loss to know how such a change can have been 
possible. The conditions of life on the large ships, the close quarters in which the men lived, favoured 
the propagation of this agitation, which was spread by any and every means. Further, the crews 
were most easily exposed to temptation because of their close connection with the Homeland. But the 
most important and the decisive cause was this: the war-weariness of the whole nation, increased 
by hunger and all sorts of privations, had become so widespread that even the fighting forces had lost 
faith in a happy end to the war. 

“On the day when the German National Assembly accepted that fatal peace which perpetuates 
hatred the deed accomplished at Scapa Flow once more gave evidence of the spirit which inspired the 
Navy, as it did the Army, in the days when they rejoiced in battle. However much we are bowed 
down, we can still do justice to all the great things that were achieved. That is the only comfort 
that we can take in regarding the dark future that awaits us ; it is the foundation-stone upon which 
to build up new hopes. The strength which the German people developed enabled us to withstand the 
onslaught of overwhelming enemy forces for four and a half years, to keep the enemy out of our own 
country, to fell the giant Russia, and even to bring England, who thought herself unassailable, to the 
brink of destruction ; this strength of ours was so mighty that our downfall could only be accomplished 
by extraordinary means ; we had to inflict defeat upon ourselves. 

“The credit of inventing this expedient belongs to England, and the surrender of our Fleet appears 
as the great triumph which her sea power has won. History will not find much that is worthy of praise 
in the way England waged the war at sea ; it may laud her ultimate success, but not the means by 
which it was achieved. The very surrender of our ships is the best proof that we were not 
defeated until in the Homeland the will to continue the struggle had been so sapped by hunger 
and privation that the people were susceptible to the poisonous ideas spread by enemy propa- 
ganda, of which an unscrupulous Revolutionary party made use to attain its selfish ends. It was 

England's privilege to extend the war to the 
economic sphere in an unheard-of manner. The 
fight for sea commerce was to lead to the 
strangling of the whole German people. For 
that purpose violence had to be done to the 
rights of the neutrals, whose power, compared 
with that of the ring of our enemies, was of no 
avail. England's policy of alliance placed her in 
a position to carry out her plan of starvation, 
without any fear of a protest from civilised 
society. She cleverly diverted attention from 
the enormity of her proceedings by simultan- 
eously opening a campaign of lies about 
Germany's atrocities and Hunlike behaviour. 
Widespread financial operations, moreover, 
united American with English interests. 
CATAPULT TRAINING SHIP “It was the task of our Fleet to defeat the 
H.MS. Pegasus, a catapult training ship. Originally English blockade, or to neutralise the effects of 


named Ark Royal, she was employed as a seaplane carrier : oe ac ae 
mein the last war. } it by the damage it inflicted on the enemy. The 


FOR THE . GUNS 


Some of the shells for H.M s. 4 n, guns being hoisted aboardship in an Eastern port. Besides these heavy- 
calibre guns, the Warspite he g in. long-range an rcraft and 27 smaller guns. She is fitted with ac atapult 
and carries four aircraft, 
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latter method was chosen. The U-boat proved 
to bea suitable means to this end. We must be 
grateful that the technical development of the 
U-boat had reached such perfection, just in the 
nick of time, that these craft could be sent out 
to such distances and for such length of time as 
the war against commerce demanded. 

“Fault-finding is an objectionable quality of 
the German. Many a time he has scorned and 
belittled the great work of twenty years of build- 
ing a Navy which should be able to meet the 
English Fleet in battle. The accusations made 
are false and prove nothing but the ignorance or 
the ill-will of those who make them. No doubt 
our ships had faults—no naval authorities can 
make a claim to infallibility—but they were of 
absolutely no account compared with the fact 
that the material, as well as the spirit and 
training of the crews, were so good that our Fleet 
was able to hold its own against the English. 

“Only a shipbuilding industry like that of 
Germany, which, as the German Fleet developed, 
produced such super-excellent ships, could have 
helped to supplement our Fleet during the war 
by the construction of a new U-boat fleet. The ss 
reliability of the material, and the manner in H.M. TRAWLER SAPPHIRE 
which the boats were built, increased the courage —-H.MS. Sapphire, a trawler on convoy escort duty off the 

. A 5 east coast of t Britain, One of her duties is to round 
of the crews who, with full trust in their weapon, up stragglers and stand by disabled ships. 
could dare all. 

“Tn view of England's plan of campaign, there was no alternative but to inflict direct injury upa 
English commerce. We could not build a sufficiently great number of additional large ships to com 
pensate for the inevitable losses which we were bound to suffer in the long run in a conflict with thi 
numerically superior English Fleet. In carrying out their blockade, that Fleet had the advantage o 
choosing its field of action in the Northern waters, far removed from our bases. After their experience 
in action, the English left the southern part of the North Sea for us to deploy in, and contented them 
selves with warding off the U-boat danger. Throughout they were forced to be on the defensive 
We ought to have tried earlier what the result of a victory by our Fleet would be. It was a mistaki 
on the part of the naval leaders not to do so, It was only after we had been proved in battle tha 
we gained sufficient confidence to send the U-boats permanently into the North Sea to wage war 01 
commerce against England, and in the teeth of the resistance of her Fleet. 

“The earlier the U-boat campaign was started in full earnest, the greater was the prospect of bein 
able to go through with it ; it was wrong to wait until the endurance of our people had been tried 
the utmost by the effects of the blockade. The number of boats at the beginning of 1916 would havi 
been amply sufficient for the purpose. 

“The success of a U-boat campaign does not depend solely on the number of the boats, but rathe! 
upon their quality and the skill of their navigators. U-boats of great speed and unlimited powers 0! 
remaining at sea, which could not be caught, would soon paralyse the sea traffic of an Island State 
like England. As such an ideal was not capable of full attainment, the greater number of boats had 
to make up for the lack of perfection. The results achieved fulfilled, and even surpassed, expectation, 
even though a criminally long time was allowed the enemy to organise his defence. That we di¢ 
not reach the limit of England’s endurance in time was due, not to the ill-success of the U-boats, 
but to the encouragement which the enemy found in his hour of need in our political attitude and that 
of our Allies. Why should he lower his colours when in July 1917 we cried to him : ‘“‘We want peace " 
—which in his ears sounded like ‘‘We need peace’’—and when we let Austria and our enemies know 
that the country could not continue the war longer than the autumn of that year ? The worse the 


ON BOARD A BATTLESHIP 
14-in of a battleship during a visit to the Home Fleet. With 
. Woodhouse (left) and Admiral Sir John Tovey. 


H.M. the King walking beneath the pugnacious k 
His Majesty are Captain C, H. 
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DESTROYER DEPOT SHIP 


Torpedoes being stripped down for inspection aboard one of the numerous depot ships which carry out repairs and generally 
minister to the needs and comfort of the crew on their arrival in harbour. 


enemy fared, the more boldly he bore himself. We, unfortunately, adopted the opposite attitude. 
From the very first a large proportion of the people had been nervous as to the disadvantageous effect 
of the U-boat campaign. This had become a party question, owing to its treatment in Parliament an¢ 
the Press. The leading statesman’s dislike of it was openly acknowledged everywhere ; he left the 
decision to the Supreme Army Command, who were to fix the date in accordance with the genera 
military situation, and he put the responsibility on their shoulders. True, the nation had absolute 
confidence in the Supreme Army Command, because the generals in command had earned this con 
fidence. In this question of life and death, too, they formed an opinion in common with the Naval 
Staff, and decided upon action when no other means of breaking the enemy's resistance was to be 
found. But to succeed we had need of the confidence and co-operation of the whole nation, so that 
they might hold out until success was ensured. The Reichstag resolution of July 1917 must have been 
viewed by the enemy as a proof that this confidence did not exist. From then onwards there was n¢ 
question of the enemy’s yielding. Now, a year after the conflict has ceased, we get indication: 
from England every day of how hopeless the situation seemed there. But realising their weakness 
they were able to weather the critical period in the autumn of 1917 by seizing enemy shipping for thei! 
own ends, and they strove zealously to intensify the disintegrating forces which were at work among 
us. This war has taught us to what anextent a nation can limit its economic needs. For more that 
a year after the conclusion of the Armistice we bore the burden of the blockade, although huge quanti 
ties of supplies had to be left in enemy hands, or were idly squandered, when our troops retreated 
“Our situation would not have been worse had the war continued, while the enemy would have 
kept on losing an amount of tonnage that could not be replaced. But his willto endure was stronga 
than ours, for herecognised the weakness of our Government, whose leaders, unlike those of the enemj 
Cabinets, did not have the whole-hearted support of representatives of the majority of the people. 
“The World War was to be a test for the German nation, whether it could hold its own asé 
factor of civilisation overseas. The British tried with might and main to oust it from its position, 


BATTL JISER AT GUNNERY PRACTICE 
HM. 32,000-ton battle-cruiser Renown firing a 15-in, salvo. 


BATTLE-CRUISER AT GUNNERY PRACTICE 
Another picture showing the flash of the forward 15-in. guns of H.M. 32,000-ton battle-cruiser Renown. 
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when the might of the German Empire was behind it. They felt the danger that lay in our superio 
diligence, the excellence of German work, and the sterling qualities of German education and culturé 
as compared with the shallow civilisation of the Anglo-Saxons meant for nothing but effect. Ow 
peaceful penetration was met with violence. How great they thought the danger is shown by th 
mighty efforts of our enemies to crush us. 

“They have attained their object, because our leading statesmen at the outbreak of war did no 
recognise the magnitude of our task, or—which is worse—looked upon it as beyond our strength 
If the great aim had been rightly realized then, if it had been pursued with all the forces and strengt! 
at our disposal, and if the nation’s will to victory had been continually directed towards it, we migh’ 
have been sure of success. The enormity and baseness of the methods with which our downfall hac 
been planned, inflamed the sense of antagonism in our people to a degree which it could not otherwis 
have attained. The nation, however, could not fail to grow weary of its efforts when the only ain 


MERCY SHIP OF THE NAVY 


An ex-ferry boat which has been specially equipped to take wounded men from ship to shore with all possible speed and 
comfort, 


that was left to it after long years of fighting and starvation was that of self-preservation ; it wa 
deluded by enemy craft and wiles into thinking that this could be secured by other means. 

“Thus dissension arose at home, and our strength was exhausted in internecine strife fora phanton 
of national freedom ; and the only palpable result of all this, brought about by the Revolution, is thi 
helplessness of that freedom, deprived as it is of the power to defend itself from foreign aggression 
Toil and labour must start afresh to raise the honour of the German Navy. In this task the Fatherlan 
will feel the lack of many capable men, who cannot live in the straitened circumstances that havi 
been forced upon us, and who will migrate elsewhere. But our hopes are centred on these, that the) 
will not deny their love of home, but will preserve their loyalty to their enslaved Fatherland, and wil 
cherish it in their descendants until the vitality of Germany, oppressed and overwhelmed as it now is 
has won through to a new development. 
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BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP 
A cot patient being hoisted aboard H.M. hospital ship Amarapoora from a hospital drifter. 


“The Englishman may now think himself entitled to look down upon us with scorn and contempt, 
yet in his feelings of superiority there will always be the sting that he was not victorious in battle, and 
that his methods of waging war is one that must recoil on his own head. Other World Powers will 
appear upon the scene who will only concede a prerogative at sea to him who, as in Nelson’s days, can 
assert his pre-eminence in open conflict.” 


Thus Admiral Scheer, writing from Weimar in September 1919. Twenty years later, at the end of the 
prolonged period of armistice, in September 1939, an ‘‘oppressed and overwhelmed Germany” that had 
“won through to a new development,” fired the first shot in its second attempt within the space of a 
generation to “sever the arteries of England.’’ And on this occasion, as during the last, the Royal Navy— 
weakened though it had been by disarmament—went out into the wide spaces of the seas and “‘asserted 
its pre-eminence in open conflict.” Wherever it met the enemy it whipped him, roundly and soundly. 
As in the days of Nelson so now: service meant the destined duty of men whose homes were confined within 
the seaboard of an island-nation. 

Right well might it be put on record: ever since 1815 the Royal Navy has not only been the sure 
shield of the Empire against aggression, but it has also policed the seas in the interests of mankind, secur- 
ing to smaller nations possessions of value which would otherwise undoubtedly have been seized and kept 
by stronger Powers. So woefully did Germany learn from defeat in 1918, the Nazi hierarchy decided 
once again in favour of a trial at arms in the hope that, ¢his time, the will of the German people to endure 
would prove stronger than the will of Britons. But, though the supine England somehow managed to 
keep afloat and fight back in the darkest days between 1940-42, neither the small but powerful German 
surface fleet nor the wolfpacks of Karl Doenitz were able to inflict on Britain the mortal blow aimed at by 
the enemy Admiralty. And as the first half of 1943 gave way before the last six months of this memorable 
year, Doenitz resorted once more to bluster, once more to parrot-like threats of ‘‘new devices and secret 
weapons.”’ To no avail, 
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by Montacus B. Back 


The supply ship stopped and the Goathland found herself surrounded by enemy trawl 
g wildly nall group of them having a miniature naval engagement among themselves 
decided to join in. Meanwhile, H.M {lbrighton, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander R. J. Hanson, D.S.O. 
» had come upon the second and smaller of the supply ships. She had already been shot up and was glowing with fires 
t ighton got into position and fired a torpedo which registered a direct hit. Enemy E-boats then came on the sc ene, and 
Mm was Knocked out by the Goathland. Our artist, Montague B. Black, give: ivid impression of the night battle 
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XIIL 


Japan chose to cross the path of her former allies for seven main reasons : strategy, population, markets, 
socialised industry and commerce, history, gain, anger ; her population was vastly in excess of Japanese 
territory. On the lines of the latest available census the islands of Japan, with a total area of 148,756 
square miles, did its best to accommodate a population nearly equal to that of the British Isles and double 
that of France. And as the years passed migratory outlets to Australia, Canada and America were closed 
to Japan. 

“It was obvious to observers that Japanese aspirations should turn to the south and south-east, with 
the long view that similar attractions to the west and south-west would follow automatically any real 
success in the former directions. Japanese population figures were being increased yearly at the rate of 
nearly 750,000 ; whereas the Philippines had a population equalling 87 to the square mile and the East 
Indies even less. In New Guinea there were little more than 1,000,000 people on a territory of 311,000 
square miles, while innumerable Pacific islands, with approximately 75,000 square miles, housed little 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. In Indo-China 60 people only lived to the square mile ; in Siam 34, 
the Malay Peninsula 75. While Australia had a population equalling precisely 1.8 to the square mile. 

An island Power of no mean sea strength, Japan looked more and more to her overseas trade which 
showed a vast increase between the years 1877 and 1907, thus: 1877, imports and exports, £5,000,000 ; 
1887, £9,700,000 ; 1897, £32,800,000 ; 1907, £92,700,000. Tonnage of her merchant fleet was 1,500,000 
tons in 1908, more than 3,000,000 in 1918. And the Japanese Ministry of Finance shortly before the 
attack on Pearl Harbour placed on record this claim: ‘‘We do not hesitate from the point of view of 
national pride to congratulate ourselves upon a war, and particularly upon a victory in war, as efficient 
cause of improvement in our national economy.” 

But Japan needed vast quantities of raw materials from overseas : iron and steel from Great Britain 
and the United States, cotton, oil and coal. And so far as China was concerned, it was the Japanese ambi- 
tion to prevent the British Commonwealth and the United States sharing any trade going into or coming 


ON SERVICE IN THE EAST 
H.M.S. Cockchafer, a gunboat which has seen long service in the Persian Gulf. Her lines are not so sleek as those of a 
destroyer or cruiser, nevertheless she is eminently suited for the work on which she is engaged. 


SURGICAL OPERATION 


While at sea H.M. cruiser Kenya received U nt sig eA 
of her crew for an ‘ 
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out of China ; the Japanese policy demanded complete control of Chinese trade by Japan. And, turning 
to India, the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 1907, prompted a prominent Japanese business man to write : 
“Being oppressed by the Europeans, the 300 millions of India look for Japanese protection, therefore 
Japan ought to go to India and help.” 

The naval position in the Pacific was interesting ; at the time of the Imperial Conference it was con- 

ditioned by the results of the Washington Conference, and defined on these lines : 
1. Limitation of the total tonnage and the number of individual ships of the line of battle ; 
2. Suspension of construction of ships of the line for ten years ; 
3. Complete liberty to construct smaller vessels ; 
4. Maintenance of the status quo in the Pacific in regard to naval bases in certain zones which 
included Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

Main result of the Washington Conference was to leave Japan nearly supreme in the Western Pacific, 
and absolute mistress of the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Meanwhile, the Five-Power Pact limited 
American battleship building, wherein the real strength of the United States lay, and, at the same time, 
gave Japan a naval holiday which she used to develop her own ship-construction resources. By 1923 
she was spending not less than £2,000,000 on naval bases and the strengthening of fortifications. It was 
an unhappy omen: so far as America was concerned, her nearest base to the Philippines was Pearl 
Harbour, 5,000 miles from the pivot-point of the Western Pacific. The position in the Far East was 
ominous for all but the blind to see. Pearl Harbour was to become the spark that fired the fiercest fire 
ever witnessed in this mis-named ocean, the Pacific. ... 

But Japan was to have her day, violent though it was. Towards the beginning of the last six months 
of 1943 the Navies of Britain, America and their allies everywhere began to advance their colours. 

News of the sea war was good, therefore news of the war ashore and in the air was bound to be better, 
which was a sure sign that things went well for us on the oceans. With America, the Royal Navy had now 
established supremacy over the U-boats, sinking the enemy at the rate of one a day for the past six months ; 


ABOARD THE HOSPITAL SHIP 
General view of one of the wards on H.M. hospital ship Amarapoora. 


COMMUNICATIONS AT SEA 
Passing a message from an aircraft-carrier to a ‘‘Hunt” class destroyer in the Mediterranean, 
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CONGRATULATING A SLOOP'S CREW 


Admiral Sir Percy Noble, K.C.B., C.V.O., congratulating officers and men of H.M.S, Stork. They dropped depth-charges 
round the U-574, which had attempted to attack a convoy, brought it to the surface and rammed and sank it, 
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our losses in merchantmen were small, and would yet grow smaller. Convoys were crossing the oceans 
almost unmolested, and losses had been kept down to one-half of 1 per cent. The sober fact remained : 
in the first six months of this year, 1943, we had won in the Atlantic our greatest battle to date. If 
confirmation was needed, it was supplied from Berlin on the last day of June by Admiral Lutzow, who 
said : “‘ The enemy at present has the upper hand.” And the enemy meant to keep it ! 

The Royal Navy at last had the weapons, and, taking the long view, faced the future with serenity 
and calm. In the Northern waters the Home Fleet could take care of Germany’s surface fleet and small 
craft ; in the Mediterranean the Italian Fleet was now faced with the alternatives of fighting to the death 
or surrender. In the Pacific, the Japanese had passed their peak and were now on the defensive. And 
though as yet we had no news of great naval clashes, such is the way of our naval warfare, the highlights 
were bound to be few and far between. 

Officers and men under the White and the Red Ensigns, and air and ground crews of the Royal Air 
Force co-operating, were prepared to move, and indeed moving perceptibly forward, slow though progress 
was, but nevertheless forward. Many months might pass before we saw the real shape of victory ahead 
of us, and there might yet be immense tasks awaiting the Royal Navy, the Merchant Service and the 
Air Forces. And though there was now no reason why the people of Britain and America should ease off 
their efforts, so also was there no reason why we should not enjoy sober confidence of final victory. 

The coming year of 1944 might perhaps see that overwhelming onrush of combined strength of the 
United Nations, but, all in all, it had always been impossible to split the war into periods ; it was a 
continuous task which had gone on steadily, with losses and gains, with trial by error, and with successes 
since the sinking of the steamship Athenia in the first few hours of the outbreak of war. The Royal Navy 
had now achieved its prime task, that of protecting our ships on the vital supply lines, but shipping would 
remain the governing factor right up to the firing of the last shot. There could be no Second, no Third 
or Fourth or any other Fronts without adequate tonnage afloat ; though in Britain and elsewhere we might 
mass our land and air strength, that strength could not be adequately used until it had been transported 
across the seas in ships 

In all the wars of history the Royal Navy had been called upon to provide craft for invasion and landing 
purposes, and right well was the job done always. But this time, when the armed might of the United 
Nations set sail to smash open the so-called Fortress of Europe, it would be a tremendous job. A job after 
the heart of all seamen ! Since the beginning of the war, and especially since Dunkirk, the Royal Navy 
had developed a new branch, though its duties and its work was still largely unknown by the people. 
The great test was ahead. The Royal Navy was prepared to mect that test and win. The Navy echoed 
the words of Winston Churchill : ‘Great military operations are dominated by risks and turns of fortune. 
I know of no certainty in war, and that is particularly true of amphibious war.” 

Thus, only when the final test came would the peoples of Britain and the United States appreciate to 
the full the day-to-day preparations made by this so-far unknown branch of the Navy which, even yet, 
had not completed its work of evolving new methods to meet any enemy counter-stroke. . . . 

It would seem, then, at this date the full threat by the enemy at sea in the West was waning and 
failing, so well had the battle of the Atlantic supply lines gone for us. But, as this phase of the war came 
slowly to its ordained end, so did a new phase open in the East where the sea war could conceivably 
become a campaign of surprises, and not for one side alone. 

In many ways the position of the belligerents in the Pacific zone was the reverse of the position between 
Germany, Italy and the Allies in the Atlantic waters across which Britain so far had drawn her supplies ; 
in the Far East Japan was forced to haul her munitions and much of her food across hundreds of miles of 
sea lanes ; coal and ore from China, oil from the East Indies, tin and rubber from the Malay Peninsula. 
And across these sea communications Japan had also to send troops, equipment, reserves, munitions and 
supplies in a never-ending cavalcade ; communications stretching for three thousand miles and more ; 
communications of vital importance to Japan, yet highly vulnerable to Allied sea-air attack; 

The day would come when the men of the United Nations, fighting forward island by island, or making 
swift, unexpected flanking strokes, would secure for the Allies naval and air bases one by one until, at 
last, the final attack upon the mainland of Japan could be launched. But long before that day dawned 
there would be a vast ocean battle between the opposing fleets meeting, on the one side to delay the final 
assault, on the other to hasten the day of reckoning 

In the battles so far fought in the Pacific the aircraft-carrier, had proved its worth and played a 
dominant part ; in an ocean of this size the carrier was destined to play an even more vital part in the 
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total smashing of the aggressor, and the yards of America and Britain were now producing aircraft- 
carriers worthy of the part they were to play, and with as little delay as possible. Yet, for all this, the big 
ships of the Royal Navy were to prove the dominating factor, even taking into account our losses in this 
class of vessel in the past ; the day of surprise attack by air was now past, af least so far as Japan was 
concerned, 

We had sober reason for confidence, then, that the present pace at which the Navy was advancing its 
colours would quicken . 

Back at home in England an old ship of the Navy was being made over. No ordinary vessel was she, 
and the White Ensign she wore at her stern signalled that once again she was playing her part in British 
sea power. She had returned to the fighting line during the days of the Battle of Britain, surviving attack 
after attack made by the Luftwaffe. 

She had changed but little since her launching at Chatham so many years ago. In her heydey at the 
end of her fighting days she had been Britain’s most famous Royal Navy showpicce, lying there silent and 
serene as thousands of folk visited her. But the second world war had changed all this ; the famous 
relics she carried had been removed and taken to a safe place of keeping. And then this ship of Britain 
found herself in war service again. 

Captain A. Grant, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., came out of retirement to make her his last command ; three 
other officers and a crew of veterans completed her company. Quarters once used by her first crew were 
turned over to 100 men of the Royal Artillery, who, at the beginning of ‘the war, manned the dockyard 
defences ; for the first time in history the British Army had gone aboard a famous Navy ship for 
permanent war-time duty. 

The epic story of Dunkirk was written indelibly in the annals of Britain. And with the threat of 
invasion, a dockyard defence guard of Navy personnel was formed, succeeding the Army gunners in their 
task. The men messed on the middle gun deck and slung their hammocks on the lower gun deck, jus! 
as the vessel's original crew had done. 

With the passing of the threat of invasion, she became a seamanship training depot for men of the 
Royal Navy ; in time she opened her decks as the home of naval officers in the making. And there she 
lay, carrying out the famous signal made at her masts more than 150 years ago: H.M.S. Victory / Since 
the very dawn of sea power, Portsmouth was more closely associated with the developments of what 
were now mighty forces than any other centre in the world. Even in the year A.D. 286 Spithead was used 
as an assemblage for the fleet of Carausuis, a daring sea captain, employed by the Romans. King Alfred 
routed the Danes in these waters in A.D. 897. And on through the years in which England gradually 
built up her Navy, Portsmouth was always the pivotal point, the great harbour, the home of the finest 
Navy inthe world. Blake, Rodney, Howe, Anson, Hawke... had all sailed these waters ebbing and flowing 
around the Home of the Royal Navy for a thousand years. 

And there, as a perpetual shrine, but again on war service, lay His Majesty’s Ship Victory, to remind 
us, man, woman and child, of our inherent tradition of pride in past achievement, in loyalty, in devotion. 
in service, in godliness. 

Yes! Great and vast-might be the sea battles yet to be fought. But the battles would be won: 
freedom would prevail over the forces of darkness. And the great ships would come back victorious, each 
vessel dipping her colours to the men who had died for so great a Cause. 
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